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Wen Bringey took over 
No. 1 Company M.I. at Khor 
Shambat, he found himself 
alone for the first time in his 
life, cut off from his fellows, 
with about three words of 
Arabic and three humans who 
spoke a little English: his 
Gyppy Sagh (a kind of Adju- 
tant second in command), his 
translator, and his Berberine 
syce. His men were Arabs and 
their steeds were Habishe mules. 

Bringey had no experience 
of mules, and his lip curled. 
It is true he brought two 
sturdy polo ponies from Cairo, 
Syrian Arabs, and he had a 
leavening of C.B. ponies among 
his Government mounts, the 
perquisite of troop leaders and 
centre and flank guides, but 
they appeared miserable rats, 
and his thoughts went back 
to the squadron lines in India 
and the gleaming coats of his 
walers. 

But Bringey had no time to 
repine. He had everything to 
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learn in a stark land where he 
soon found it was his business 
to know everything. He was 
his own doctor, vet., trainer 
of troops and remounts, judge 
—in cases civil and military— 
builder, quartermaster; in fact, 
director of his own little uni- 
verse. True, he was linked 
by telephone to Khartoum, 
the all-powerful; but he soon 
learnt that H.Q. hated being 
worried over petty questions, 
and that his job was to be 
ready when wanted and not to 
be a nuisance—otherwise to be 
forgotten. 

Men went to the Sudan in 
those days for many reasons ; 
some because they were scally- 
wags born, to whom the pros- 
pect of soldiering at home 
after years abroad was too 
dreadful to contemplate; others 
to save money, for the pay was 
good and there were few out- 
lets for money-burning, All 
and sundry went for the sake 
of excitement, expecting big 
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game at their door and the 
almost certain chance of a 
‘show’ before they had time 
to turn round. The idea of a 
show, a petty war, in the 
Sudan was always a ‘strong 
market’ in those far-off days 
before most men had had a 
bellyful. 

Bringey learnt in a week 
that his chance of big game 
was about as remote as if he 
had sat in England, but the 
chance of a show, or ‘ patrol’ 
as they were locally called, 
was not impossible. No. 1 
Company had a good record, 
and could mark a patrol to 
its credit for nearly every year 
of its ten years’ existence. It 
now had the privilege of head- 
ing the list on the state of 
the Khartoum Flying Column, 
and had to be ready to move 
at twelve hours’ notice. 

That sounded exciting, and 
one of Bringey’s first acts was 
to drag his bored and unwill- 
ing Sagh through all the details 
of mobilisation: to be ready 
to turn out four troops of 
twenty-five rifles and a Hamla 
of thirty transport mules with 
their mounted leaders: the 
company to be rationed and 
self-supporting for at least a 
week, and the officers at their 
own risk for three months or 
longer. That was the task in 
@ nutshell, after cutting out all 
furbishing and Red Tape, aptly 
named ‘ Fantasia.’ 

Bringey began to panic in a 
small way. The call might 
come at any moment, and how 
the devil was he going to 
compete, knowing nothing, ex- 
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pected to know everything, 

no one to ask, and with today 

—yes—a vocabulary of pe 
dozen words? He had enough 
experience of turning himself 
out for a three months’ shoot 
and forgetting nothing; now 
he had to do it for 120 me 
and 150 animals. But as he 
began to think—possibly for 
the first time in his life—his 
blood began to warm. By 
Gad! what fun it was! Why, 
it is only a big game shoot 
multiplied. Bundobast! Tar. 
tib they called it over here, 
Well, let’s get down to it. 

Bringey checked all the men’s 
and animals’ equipment; re- 
serve rations and supplies, re- 
serve ammunition, entrenching 
tools, canvas water - troughs, 
spares of everything—not too 
bad. Egyptian officers all 
ready? Right. They would 
have a practice parade soon 
enough. At lunch that day he 
checked his own long-packed 
store boxes and camp equip- 
ment. 

That phase lasted about a 
week and kept Bringey busy. 
The Egyptian officers shrugged 
their shoulders ; they had seen 
this new enthusiasm before. 
Then routine and paper work 
began their worst to submerge 
the new bimbashi. He found 
that he was expected to spend 
at least four hours a morning 
in his company office. There 
was not much to do save sign 
Arabic letters which he did not 
understand. States and indents, 
the same old tripe, only with a 
heathen character and multi- 
plied into legion. Not much, 
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put he did not seem to be able 
to get away. If he rose to try 
and do a job of work (that 
really mattered), some d—d 
paper was always pushed under 
his nose, or he was told there 
were cases to be tried. 

“Oases ? What cases ? ’’ he 
stammered. 

“Oh, these prisoners first ; 
then Said Ahmed wants per- 
mission to take a wife, and 
two others to take servants———”’ 

“But, good God, what has 
that to do with me ? ”’ 

“ Bxcuse me, saire, but it is 
the custom,’? thus the per- 
suasive and oily Sagh. ‘‘ More- 
over, there are several would-be 
recruits to be seen, and four 
of the men are time-expired, 
and it is usual to talk to them 
and try to persuade them to 
extend their service—that is, 
if they are good men. Then 
the Sheikha (head woman) of 
the Harimat lines has a com- 
plaint to make.”’ 

“What about ?’’ demanded 
Bringey suspiciously. 

“Tt seems,” replied the 
unctuous Sagh, with his tongue 
in his cheek, ‘‘ that the chickens 
belonging to the women-folk 
of Omb Gad el Kerim will not 
be content to stay in their 
own hosh, but must feed in 


that of the Sheikha. It is 
against her dignity there- 
fore———”’ 


Bringey tore his hair. So 
this was the sort of work he 
was paid to do, settling the 
squabbles of Arab women ! 

“ All right, bring them in.”’ 
And another day was wasted. 

But Bringey was learning. 
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Although he did not under- 
stand one word of all the cases 
he tried, and each version had 
to be translated by the inter- 
preter, yet he was learning 
character and the ways of the 
Arabs: that as long as a man 
was allowed to say his say 
and at great length, with much 
of the history of his family 
thrown in, then he was satisfied. 
If he were an offender, guilty 
or not by his own way of 
thinking, yet he would take 
his C.0.’s award without a 
blink, and bear no malice. 
His C.0O. had heard him and 
judged him as he thought best. 
It was the will of Allah. 

Bringey was slaving at two 
things: the language, and to 
learn the names of his men. 
For he discovered that if you 
gave an order and said, ‘“‘ Lead 
me here that mule, oh, nafar ”’ 
(soldier), the man did it surlily 
and without interest. But if 
you were able to say, “ Oh, 
Abdel Latif Gad el Kerim, 
bring me your mule,’’ the man 
smiled and jumped to the 
order. The personal touch. 
No matter if sometimes you 
made a mistake, and the man’s 
real name was Abdelahi Said 
Mahommed; you had given 
him a name, he was a living 
person in your sight. 

So Bringey got down to the 
names of his men. At first 
they all looked alike. At 
stables he would take out his 
note-book and ask a man his 
name. The first Arabic sen- 
tence he learnt was “ Ismak 
shinoo ? ” (What’s your name ?) 
He could at least understand 
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the answer to that and write 
it down. Against the name 
he had a code of his own 
for brief description: ‘ Monkey 
face,’ *‘ Walrus,’ ‘ Yellow and 
criss-cross scar,’ and the like. 
Hence, as no man bore less 
than two names—for identifica- 
tion among a score of Ahmeds, 
Mahommeds, Saids, and Abduls 
—Bringey had at least a mouth- 
ful to learn for each. But he 
succeeded, inch by inch, and 
he was rewarded. The loyalty 
of Arabs is a thing apart—a 
lifelong devotion, not all built 
on gain. 

With the language the task 
was harder. For two hours 
daily at sundown Bringey 
wrestled with his translator 
at columns of words and a 
grammar which seemed to be 
without rhyme or reason. But 
a day in the sun and the office, 
capped by a hard evening’s 
polo and a dreary ride home, 
is not conducive to hard work. 
It was not until Bringey had 
mastered the haunts of sand- 
grouse, whistling teal and a 
few shy gazelle, and had sallied 
forth on shikar with his chosen 
henchman, Said Ali, that he 
began to learn. Said Ali was 
a child of the desert and not 
of the riveraine. For there 
are three types of Arab: the 
corner boy of the towns—con- 
taminated by civilisation and 
useless ;- the agricultural and 
sedentary Arab of the Nile 
Valley—slow, but a far better 
class ; lastly, the nomad of the 
desert—a true-blue hawk of the 
best. 

Said Ali spoke Bimbashi or 
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kitchen Arabic, of course, put 
finding a child of the Hakumg 
who was zealous and keen on 
life in the desert, he wag 
willing to unbend and to share 
his knowledge. 

Most important of aj 
Bringey’s scorn of his mules 
was beginning to give place to 
a hearty admiration. Given 
that they were obstinate, gre- 
garious, self-willed, and blessed 
with every whimsy of Shaitan 
himself, yet they were neither 
ill-tempered nor blind to good 
treatment. They were intelli- 
gent and full of character, 
and of a toughness and hardi- 
ness beyond all believing. To 
ride one himself (oh yes, he 
tried), God forbid! But to 
drill a company of them was a 
treat. Individually they were 
either sheep or lumps of con- 
trariness, but as a mass they 
were superb. Where a pony 
would lead, that mass would 


follow, and if they could not’ 


jump the line of jumps, they 
would fall over them, climb 
under them or burst through 
them. They would trot in 
close order, packed like sardines, 
and their pace was uniform. 
They were not too bad as 
‘led horses’ in dismounted 
action! They wheeled well 
with tuition, and even passed 
out of riding school ; passaging, 
reining back and all, with 
honour, albeit with a bored 
and sleepy look. But ask one 
individual mule to leave the 
ranks and it took the urging 
and coaxing of a hundred men 
and ninety-nine other mules to 
eject him. 
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They throve on 4 lb. of durra 
and a bundle of dried burseem 
a day and were trained to 
drink once and once only, at 
mid-day, and to make no bones 
about it. Bringey met no 
fastidious mules, and the joy 
of it was that he had few sick 
or sorry ones, no sore backs 
with the old Arab pattern 
saddle, and the harder they 
were worked the fatter they 
grew. 

And so weeks fled, grew 
into months and built up a 
year, and nothing happened 
—nothing that mattered. 
Bringey went through the 
gamut of a year’s training. 
He learnt a little, just enough 
to know how little: but he 
learnt enough to be proud of 
his show and he itched to test 
it in the fire of reality. 

Now he was bored; half 
crazy with routine and monot- 
ony: parched brittle with a 
and 
blinded with haboobs, swinging 
like a wall of black pestilence 
up the valley of the Nile: 
tired out with summer’s polo 
and the long ride out and home, 
in the blinding sun, heat, and 
dust: tired of the long lonely 
evenings by himself, starved 
of companionship. 


“ When God made the Sudan 
he laughed,” says the Arab 
proverb. 


Of course there were com- 
pensations: jaunts up and 
down the Nile with shot-guns 
in search of good duck and 
sand - grouse places: Bairam 
leaves spent in the desert with 
& rifle—first taste of the thrill 
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of nomadic life: polo tourna- 
ments, where everyone was 
mounted from a lean purse, 
and the game, without pro- 
fessionals, much more the real 
thing: cheerohs in Khartoum 
to recall memories of the old 
Ambala days, when the clans 
gathered, old pals reunited, 
and laughter swept over the 
smoke of the ruins. 

Nevertheless, Bringey was 
far from happy. This life was 
neither one thing nor the other. 
It was too near the gilded wing 
of Khartoum, with its fantasia, 
pomp and ceremony and 
bundles of red tape. It was 
near enough to the fringe of 
the desert and all the strange 
things therein to cause a per- 
petual itch of unrest. Men 
passed through from the out- 
posts with yarns of elephant, 
lion, and far trekking in the 
wild places, and Bringey could 
not get away. 

Then suddenly in late 
November came a bolt from 
the blue—trouble down in the 
south in the Bahr el Zeraf 
country. No. 1 Company M.I. 
to stand ready. Wild excite- 
ment now; men running, ani- 
mals parading, telephone bells 
ringing ; issue of ammunition ; 
overhaul of equipment and 
saddlery — already dubbined 
and polished since weeks past. 
Bringey was ready to move by 
nightfall. Next day came blank 
despair. Two troops only were 
required ; they were to embark 
on a river steamer at dawn 
next day under his senior 
Egyptian subaltern. 

Sadly he embarked them and 
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wished them godspeed; the 
pick of his men and his animals ; 
cursing the day when he first 
went a-soldiering, always to see 
the other man go, and he him- 
self left stranded. 

A weary fortnight passed 
with all the zest gone from 
life, and then the wires buzzed 
again, “Things not going as 
well as might be. Reinforce- 
ments required. Please send 
the other half company of 
M.I.” 

Next day Bringey had his 
orders, and the sun smiled 
again. 

A few hours later the O.C. 
No. 1 Company M.I. stood by 
the steamer gangway checking 
the embarkation of his troops 
and impedimenta, as proud as 
any high commander who ever 
sailed on far adventure. Two 
troops and transport leaders, 
sixty rifles; eighty mules and 
ten ponies; four officers, in- 
cluding H.Q. and a few tons of 
baggage. A flat-bottomed Nile 
steamer, with two double- 
decked barges lashed either 
side for troops and animals, 
composed the fleet. 

As far as Kosti, a hundred 
odd miles to the south, the 
same old flat, sandy banks of 
the Nile hugged them, with a 
vista of thin scrub and desert 
in the background, and here 
and there an odd, incurious 
Arab shepherd watering his 
charges. Beyond the railway 
bridge at Kosti, where the 
railway makes its final dive 
into the desert, the scene from 
the deck of the river steamer 
began to improve. Stretches 
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of green swamp and long reeds 
fringed the river, the sparse 
acacia scrub and dom palms 
appeared greener; there were 
islands and creeks where flights 
of duck found sanctuary and 
crocodiles slipped into the deeps 
with oily ripples. 

Another day’s steaming, and 
the thin bush jungle lining the 
banks and the desert sand 
gave place to black cotton soil. 
When the steamer paused every 
twelve hours to ‘ coal’ at some 
river-side meshra, or landing- 
place, from a wood-pile of cut 
logs, it was possible to stretch 
one’s legs and even to collect a 
Hamra gazelle or a guinea-fowl 
for the pot. 

It was four days’ steam to the 
Bahr el Zeraf, an eastern tribu- 
tary of the White Nile, a day’s 
sail south of Malakal. Kilo 60 
from its inlet to the Nile was 
to be the rendezvous, where 
two Sudanese infantry com- 
panies and the first half com- 
pany of M.I. awaited their 
coming. 

Franks, the engineeer in com- 
mand of the steamer, was full 
of news to reinforce Bringey’s 
paper orders. Franks knew the 
Zeraf well, and had been at- 
tached to the patrol for carrying 
supplies. He had already 
carried certain stores and troops 
to the river base and could 
supply some details of their 
fortunes. It was only a small 
patrol; the three companies, 
plus a medical detachment, 
whose ©.0., a British bimbashi, 
was then on board, going to his 
command. Bringey and P. 8. 
(the doctor), with Fairbairn 
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in command, and Tweedie, the 
soldier D.C., would make it 
five British officers all told. 
It was one of the many small 
patrols which, starting as a 
raindrop, might, without care- 
ful handling, grow into a flood. 

The Zeraf Valley country 
was the land of the Gajak 
Nuers; naked, ash - smeared 
savages, whose eastern bound- 
aries bordered Abyssinia, and 
who were hemmed in by war- 
like tribes. These Nuers sub- 
sisted on cows’ milk, catch- 
crops of durra millet, fish, 
game, and elephant meat, and 
anything else that came along. 
They had few rifles and de- 
pended on the spear. Their 
villages, save for the headman’s 
village in the hinterland, were 
nothing but temporary shelters 
of reeds. They were inured to 
raids and counter-raids and 
the hardships of invasion. 
Their only valuables were their 
herds of cattle and what they 
carried on their naked bodies. 
Their young braves amused 
themselves by spearing ele- 
phants and dodging the in- 
cursions of Abyssinian raiders 
bent on slaves and ivory. 

So far the country was practi- 
cally non - administered, but 
Tweedie was the lad for that 
job, and had probably re- 
ceived orders to show the flag 
farther afield. He had a score 
or two of native police and an 
area to administer of some 
hundreds of square miles. 

Now the raw African native 
is not usually of a truculent 
disposition. His behaviour de- 
pends mainly on the vagaries 
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of the ruling chieftain of the 
moment and whether he him- 
self has enough to do. Give 
him a good season for his crops 
and allow him a certain amount 
of game hunting and he will 
be peaceable enough; but he 
is cursed with the insatiable 
curiosity of the jackdaw. In 
the present instance it seems 
that this bird-like propensity 
was to blame. Across the broad 
lands of the Nuers a long line 
of telegraph wires had been 
laid. ‘‘ Oh, ho,” said the Nuer 
braves, when their crops were 
in and they were itching for a 
spree, “‘ what’s this ? Wire for 
bracelets and metal for spear- 
heads ? ”’ 

Native police were sent to 
locate the break. They did so. 
They probably twisted a tail 
or two. Soon afterwards, one 
or two of them failed to appear, 
having a spear-head through 
their innards. Tweedie went 
out to investigate. King 
Machar and his right-hand man, 
Witch-doctor Dwol, were quite 
courteous to Tweedie at an 
impromptu indaba, held amid 
the drying swamps, pug-marked 
with elephant and hippo spoor. 
The talk was made from 
Nuer to Arabic through an 
interpreter. 

Oh yes, they would make 
reparations. They would hand 
Over sO many scapegoats to 
right the wrong. But it was 
not to be done in quite the 
way that Tweedie wanted. Our 
justice and that of an African 
despot do not always see eye 
to eye. Tweedie knew a thing 
or two, and to be offered, as 
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victims for an outrage, innocent 
people who happened to be in 
bad odour with the king, did 
not seem, quite fair. 

Tweedie’s remonstrances 
turned to demands, and, quite 
politely, king Machar replied 
that he would see him farther 
first. Tweedie departed, swear- 
ing vengeance, he and his hand- 
ful of police. Several hundred 
naked savages escorted him 
back to the river, saluted him 
cheerily, and, no doubt, added 
the Nuer equivalent of ‘ see you 
later.’ 

Tweedie returned to his H.Q. 
and busied himself with the 
telegraph. A company of 
Sudanese infantry was sent 
down from Malakal, just to 
show itself. Nothing much 
happened. Machar and Dwol 
had retired to the heart of the 
swamps. Instead of making 
reparation for regrettably slain 
policemen, they found it in- 
convenient to pay their annual 
cattle tax. Tweedie and his 
Sudanese infantry made a vain 
dash or two to try and round 
up cattle, but found the kraals 
empty and the people vanished. 

Khartoum at the end of the 
telegraph began to demand 
what the devil he was doing, 
and when he was going to 
begin doing it. 

Tweedie asked for reinforce- 
ments. He got another com- 
pany of Sudanese infantry and 
a half company of M.I. They 
tried a big round-up and 
collected two sick cows, an 
old man, and a young woman 
with child: also a cheery 
message from Machar himself 
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asking when the fun wag going 
to begin, as his men were 
getting bored. 

But Tweedie had learnt some. 
thing. It was no good expect. 
ing the old barrack-fed, boot: 
shod, and heavily equipped 
Sudanese infantry to catch 
naked Nuers in the swamps 
and prairies of their own coun- 
try. It was just good fun for 
the Nuers, who darted, half 
fish, half water-rat, through 
the swamps, and lived on what 
they picked up. The M.I. was 
another matter. It is doubtful 
if the Nuers had ever seen a 
mounted man before, and they 
found that even if they could 
sprint faster than a mule, they 
could not keep it up. They 
could lurk in the swamps, it is 
true, but even a Nuer grows 
tired of that. 

So Tweedie had telegraphed 
for the other half company of 
M.I. 

You can be sure that Bringey 
and P. S. worried Franks for 
news of game. Franks grinned. 
“The whole place is stiff with 
game,” he said. ‘ You see, 
the Zeraf River has only just 
been opened up for steamers, 
and no one has been up it to 
shoot yet. No tourists, of 


course. The lads in the Tele- © 


graph Department have shot 
half a dozen lions from their 
launch. I’ve bagged a brace 
myself, just going up and down 
river for supplies. Shoot ’em 
from the bridge before break- 
fast, when they come down to 
drink. Most of the elephant 
have cleared off, but it must 
be stiff with them during the 
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rains. Then there are hun- 
dreds of white-eared kob, water- 
puck, roan, bushbuck, reed- 
puck, and tiang by the thou- 
sand. Oh, you won’t be short 
of meat, I can assure you.” 
“Short of meat ?’’ Bringey 


snorted. ‘‘ Who cares about 
meat! It’s shooting I want, 
not meat. My dear man, can 


you realise that I haven’t let 
off a rifle, barring at gazelle, for 
years? Yes, years, and they 
told me the Sudan was full of 
e. Why, in India——’”’ 
“ Oh, you'll get all the shoot- 
you want. Don’t you 
worry.”’ And that good sports- 
man Franks offered to run the 
steamer carefully next day— 
up the Zeraf—and if they 
saw anything good they could 
pull up and land for a stalk, 
while the men went ashore to 
cut grass for the mules. 

South of Malakal, where they 
had a short stay and the mules 
were landed to stretch their 
legs, the country had changed 
again. The banks were flat, 
stretching back for miles— 
clothed with the charred stalks 
of long arid grass which had 
been burnt off to allow the 
tender green grass to push 
through : shadeless thorn bush 
scrub, giant ant-heaps, a few 
stunted, sun-scorched tree 
trunks ; steep, winding khors, 
sharp cut by the last rains ; 
black cotton soil, baked, cracked, 
and fissured, and roughened by 
burnt grass tussocks. It was 
not a pleasing aspect, but what 
matter, since from afar could 
be seen the shapes of countless 
game, and Bringey was bound 
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for a real job for once in his 
life. 

The junction of the Bahr el 
Zeraf with its parent the White 
Nile came suddenly and un- 
expectedly, a mere divergence 
to the east, a narrow cut in 
the low bank. The new water- 
way was scarcely fifty yards 
broad. The two troop sandals, 
or barges, were lashed side by 
side and towed astern of the 
steamer; to be dropped and 
picked up again and wheeled 
round the bends. Even so, 
groundings, beachings, and col- 
lisions were not rare. Sixty 
kilos to go, forty miles; 
why, already they had almost 
reached the theatre of war! 
Nothing could less resemble 
the scene that Bringey had 
pictured; not a sign of a 
human being, not a village; 
flat, grass-burnt banks, a vista 
of sparse thorn bush, reeds, 
and oozing black mud. Hippos 
sported in families round each 
bend, bobbing up and snorting 
in the lagoons; crocodiles 
basked on the mud- banks; 
herds of game, curious and 
unafraid, drank or nibbled along 
the brink. 

At sundown they tied up for 
an hour to cut grass for the 
mules, shoot a tiang for the 
pot, and stretch their legs. 
There were no signs of lions or 
of any human being. In the 
middle of dinner came their 
first commotion. 

From nowhere a single savage 
appeared, carrying a brace of 
spears, trotting along the bank, 
keeping pace with the slowly 
moving steamer. Lit by the 
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moonbeams and by the passing 
finger of the searchlight, he 
looked gaunt and ghost-like. 
He broke into a chant. His 
words were unintelligible, but 
he seemed to scoff at the sol- 
diers, passing, cooped up at his 
elbow. Finally, with a shout 
of derision he hurled one of 
his spears at the closely packed 
troop-deck of one of the sandals 
and faded into the darkness. 

Nobody was hurt, and the 
spear was treasured as one of 
the first spoils of war. Bringey 
and the hot-heads sat up ready 
for some queer ambush, but 
nothing happened. 

They reached Kilo 60 next 
day and found Tweedie waiting 
for them at the temporary 
meshra. The base camp was 
represented by two empty 
sandals, tied up, a8 supply 
depot and hospital, and, 300 
yards inland, the zariba camp. 
This was a 400-yard square, 
delineated and protected by a 
shoulder-high wall of cut thorn 
scrub, the African equivalent 
of barbed wire. Cheek by jowl 
with it lay the circular zaribas 
of kraals for captured cattle, 
under guard of the police; 
outside the perimeter, the few 
shake-down grass huts of the 
officers, for shade and rest by 
day. Scattered in the near 
distance, under guard, were 
the grazing mules of the M.I. 
and the cattle already captured. 
Beyond, in the scorching heat, 
lay a vista of parched waist- 
high grass, burnt in patches ; 
ant-hills and thorn scrub; and 
cracked, black cotton soil, from 
which, now and again, the 
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skirling funnels of dust devils 
suddenly rose, raining soot and 
ashes. 

‘You won’t like it,” gaiq 
Fairbairn to Bringey, as he 
superintended the disembarka- 
tion of his mules. ‘“ The going 
is horrible; beyond words— 
bloodsome. Why, even your 
mules can’t get out of a walk, 
and are always tripping and 
stumbling in the holes and 
cracks, with their hooves half 
torn off and their heels bleed- 
ing. The climate is filthy; 
hot black dust by day and 
myriads of mosquitoes by night. 
Swamps and khors everywhere ; 
can’t move a mile without 
swimming and not a zol to be 
seen.” 

“But how are _ things 
going? ’’ demanded Bringey, 
hot for blood. 

‘“¢ Oh, we can’t find the swine; 
wait till you see. They are 
like water-rats in the swamps, 
where they know all the bolt- 
holes, and if we do get them 
on to the dry ground we never 
see their backsides for dust. 
How can you expect these old 
Sudanese in their boots and 
heavy kit to catch naked 
savages! We’ve burnt a few 
villages and raked in a score 
or two of sickly cattle, old 
men, and women; but thanks 
mainly to your M.I.” 

“Any scrapping?’ asked 
Bringey. 

““Oh, not so as you’d notice 
it. They’ve got about one 
rifle to every tenth man. 
Mainly Gras or Lebels. Very 
little ammunition and _ that 
‘home’ loaded; good up to 
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yards, if they didn’t tear 
off their foresights, not under- 
standing the use of them. 
They might be nasty if they 
got in with the spear, but they 
will never stand. We’ll have 
to be careful at night; that is 
about the only danger.”’ 

Hafez Effendi Allam, Brin- 
gey’s Egyptian subaltern, who 
had brought down the first 
half company of M.I., was more 
encouraging. If there was little 
chance of catching Nuers, yet 
this was better fun than Khor 
Shambat, and the mules were 
ft. His two troops were a 
trifle footsore, but doing well 
on the ample grazing, and all 
as fat as butter. There was 
plenty of game shooting, neces- 
sary for the common ‘ pot,’ 
lashings of milk, no expenses, 
and they were all drawing 
Field Service pay. He was 
enthusiastic and a hard worker, 
this Hafez Effendi, and one of 
those men who love bush- 
whacking in an old pair of 
shorts and the wreck of a 
khaki shirt. These Sudan 
patrols were death to military 
smartness; half the day 
smothered in burnt grass ash, 
and the other half stripped to 
the buff, man-handling loads 
and saddlery across swamps. 

Bringey’s first and lasting 
vivid memory of the Zeraf was 
that cracked, pug - marked, 
pocked terrain, where one could 
scarce walk a hundred yards 
without falling, let alone ride. 
It was an arid ploughed field 
with the furrows and upheaval 
magnified tenfold. Farther in- 
land it improved a trifle, but 
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merely led to a maze of swamps 
and twisting khors, choked 
with long grass and knee-deep 
mud; half a day’s job to 
cross, then doubling in giant 
hairpin bends, only to be 
crossed again an hour later. 

But to-Bringey this was all 
couleur de rose; it was his 
first war. He dined under the 
stars with frogs croaking and 
camp fires burning, and tried 
to forget the low hum of 
mosquitoes and the constant 
stinging irritation of their 
bites. His camp bed, draped 
in mosquito-net, was set up 
in mid-square; a cool breeze 
was rising at last, and there 
was the promise of things 
doing tomorrow. 

Fairbairn, his whole force 
now collected, was planning 
an extensive raid. Tweedie’s 
native spies had come in with 
good information. Most of 
the enemy’s cattle were con- 
centrated at a certain island, 
shut in by internal swamps, 
and there his braves would be 
collected together. With a 
stroke of luck the whole lot 
might be bottled. 

The force paraded and 
marched gaily one early morn- 
ing, leaving half a company 
of infantry and most of the 
police to guard the camp. As 
they might be away four or 
five days, the troops were 
rationed accordingly, though 
to some extent they lived on 
the country. Inland were scat- 
tered villages, whence durra 
could be had for the taking, 
provender for man and beast. 
If meat was wanted, they could 
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shoot a captured ox or take 
their pick of the herds of game. 

Tweedie and his myrmidons 
knew the way for the first half- 
day’s march, and dodged the 
swamps and the twisting khors 
with some success, but even so 
the pace was deadly slow. 
Next day they plunged into a 
maze of quagmires. It was no 
longer an ordered force under 
arms, but a bathing party, 
building a grass causeway across 
endless swamps. Protection, if 
not forgotten, took a back seat ; 
the men were fully occupied 
swimming and foot-dragging in 
a treacherous ooze, dodging 
crocs and hippos, pausing to 
scrape off leeches by the score, 
beating, dragging, and prod- 
ding recalcitrant mules, porter- 
ing on head and shoulder, 
saddlery, ammunition boxes, 
chop boxes. 

More than a fighter, the Nuer 
is a humorist. Any _ that 
watched, and there must have 
been some, for the news spread, 
must have thought it the great- 
est fun—all the better when 
they knew that the swamp 
was but a bend, and that within 
the hour the invaders would 
have to do it all over again, 
merely to reach the same bank 
from which they started. And 
when Bringey, taught by ad- 
versity, sent scouts wide to 
each flank to explore for a 
route to avoid the crossing 
of a double bend, they would 
be cut off and bogged and the 
whole force delayed. 

For a couple of days they 
floundered, making little head- 
way, seeing nothing but a few 
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deserted villages, and with ever. 
increasing reluctance at the 
thought of the return journey, 

They reached their goal at 
last, but, of course, the birds 
had flown. All that remained 
was @ group of temporary, 
thatched huts and _ shelters 
and some circular cattle zaribas, 
with dung still warm, and even 
hot embers in the camp fires, 
It was no hasty flight. So con- 
fident were the Nuers in their 
spies and the slow, floundering, 
well-heralded approach of the 
Government troops, that they 
had postponed their leisurely 
departure to the last moment, 
and then casually wandered on 
—sypsy-like. 

The soldiers were too wet, 
muddy, and tired to care, but 
Tweedie was suspicious. Ham- 
pered by their numerous cattle, 
they could not have gone far; 
moreover, large herds of catiile 
leave a beaten spoor, like a 
herd of elephants. Of course, 
the Nuers had taken to the 
swamps, and scattered—water- 
rats as they were—driving a 
few bell wethers in the lead. 
The herds had followed, smash- 
ing through and across every- 
thing. But Tweedie guessed 
that they might be misled by 
over-confidence. They might 
not have gone too far. The 
M.I. were still fresh, and ready 
for a jaunt if their transport 
were left behind. They camped 
on the one dry spot they could 
find, and formed a line of 
stationary picquets outside, a 
mile long. The M.I., abandon- 
ing all heavy impedimenta, 
rode and splashed off to make 
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a wide sweeping movement 
from both flanks back to the 
picquet line. 

For a wonder the trap 
worked, if only for a very 
minor success. Two miles out, 
amid the swamps and islands, 
the widespread groups of mule- 
teers began to flounder into 
scattered herds of cattle, and 
slowly to round them up and 
head them towards camp. This 
was the hardest task of all, 
and would have failed but for 
a reinforcement of friendlies, 
shepherded by police. The 
Nuer peasants and spearmen 
made little opposition. That 

e was up, that trick was 
lost. Well, they had plenty 
of cattle and the old sheikh 
of that kraal was a fool to 
have been so cocksure. Here 
and there a rifle cracked or 
a spear was thrown at close 
quarters ; but little harm was 
done and very few prisoners 
were taken. 

Bringey himself was panting 
with excitement at this first 
smell of powder. His com- 
mand, under his hand, was 
now reduced to his orderly, 
his trumpeter, and his Arab 
sergeant-major. The fat Sagh 
had been left in camp. Here 
and there, a few hundred yards 
away, odd M.I. appeared, some- 
times mounted, more often on 
foot, lugging their unwilling 
mules. They were all waist- 
deep in swamp; some were 
half swimming, others wiped 
the mud from their rifles as 
they perched on miniature 
islands or isolated grassy tufts. 
Three M.I. were floundering 
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their way on the heels, and 
almost touching, a small group 
of Nuers, who were driving a 
favourite bull. Not asoul could 
hasten, and at every second 
step a man would vanish neck- 
deep in ooze. Bringey and his 
orderly dived into the mélée. 
Everyone was shouting, the 
Nuers alone unmoved and mak- 
ing headway at some queer, 
aquatic pace of their own. At 
Bringey’s advent, the natives 
abandoned their bull, hurled 
@ spear or two harmlessly and 
without venom at their pur- 
suers and made off. Bringey’s 
orderly raised his rifle and fired 
at ten yards and missed. He 
carefully reloaded, aimed, and 
missed again. Bringey knocked 
up his rifle. It hardly seemed 
playing the game. 

The result of this short drive 
was that some 300 cattle and a 
dozen prisoners were taken ; 
three or four Nuers shot and a 
few rifles captured. It was no 
great victory, but it was the 
first small feather in the cap 
of the Government. 

The prisoners stated that 
Machar and his main body of 
braves were far away. 

Next day the force split up, 
and infantry and M.I. found 
their way back to base camp 
separately. 

By this time Tweedie, as 
political officer of the patrol 
and thus adviser and adminis- 
trator, had collected some thirty 
prisoners of warrior age, a score 
of rifles and perhaps 500 head 
of cattle. The punishment in- 
flicted was as yet by no means 
sufficient. They must strike 
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one hard blow. They had won 
the last move, but they must 
plan for a better. 

Unfortunately, Machar, hav- 
ing lost a pawn, was now play- 
ing to take a knight. 

At midnight in the base 
zariba camp, pandemonium 
broke out. Bringey sat up on 
his lone camp bed in his corner 
of the square and pushed aside 
his mosquito-net. It was dark 
as pitch; a damp chill in the 
air. He fumbled for his mos- 
quito-boots on the waterproof 
ground-sheet which formed his 
bed-chamber. Bringey felt lost 
in the dark, although his mule 
lines were only five yards from 
his pillow. At once he realised 
that there was a war on and 
that everyone was shooting. 
Was the camp being rushed ? 
Who was shooting at what? 
Blindly he staggered forward, 
tripped over a line rope, and 
collided with an indignant mule. 
The mules went on contentedly 
chewing their bundles of grass. 
At last Bringey stumbled on to 
a stable guard. 

“ What’s going on?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t know,” said the 
man; ‘‘ they are shooting.” 

‘“‘ You blithering fool, I know 
that. But what at?” 

Then realising the futility of 
questioning a sleepy native, 
whose immediate job in life was 
to prevent mules from getting 
loose or galled, he blundered 
on. Men were lying down all 
round the thorn fence shooting 
wildly into the blue. There 
was no whine of bullets over- 
head and no flashes from out- 
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side. Bringey had cursed 
few men into ceasing fire 
and collected his Sagh before 
whistles blew and the order 
came for a general cease fire, 
It took a long time to enforoe, 
The men stood-to, and nothing 
happened. Machar had scored 
heavily. 

Elucidation hardly came 
before dawn. The prisoners 
had been confined on the open 
lower deck of one of the supply 
barges. There were no hand- 
cuffs, so they had been tied 
with wooden yokes and an 
armed guard stationed close 
by. The plot must have been 
preconcerted and friendlies 
were probably involved. Close 
on midnight, some freed, the 
rest still yoked together, the 
prisoners had flung themselves 
en masse at the guard, and all 
in a scrimmage had gone over- 
board. The ‘ water - rats,’ or 
most of them, had escaped. 
The remnants of the guard had 
fired at shadows and in every 
direction. Shots from the 
barges, 300 yards away, had 
whistled into and over the 
camp. The alarm had spread, 
but no armed enemy had been 
seen. 

Fairbairn was rightly furious : 
all his hard-won prisoners 
escaped, a false alarm and the 
force a laughing-stock. If any 
man henceforward fired a shot 
without orders there would be 
a court martial. Tweedie raged 
at his police and doubled the 
ferocity of his intended 
vengeance. 

Another night came, and the 
camp slumbered. Bringey had 
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yisited his sentries time and so he had not far to go, but the 
again and sworn dire things darkness was the devil. He 
to the man who fired a shot. noticed that no one inside 
His subaltern orderly officer, the zariba was shooting. The 
an Arab of the old school shots from outside were very 
promoted from the ranks, had close—under a hundred yards 
his orders. At midnight, Brin- he thought—but scattered and 
y was awakened by turmoil so few that it was little worse 
and the sound of shots. Blas- than heavy sniping. 
pheming and swearing ven- Fairbairn was in a very bad 
ce on all and sundry, he temper. He had all his plans 
leapt out of bed and hurried made to quell a false alarm, 
to the zariba wall. There was but this was an insult. What 
an uncanny silence, broken could they do? There was 
by whispers. It was too dark nothing to shoot at, and it was 
to see a yard, but Bringey risky to send out a strong 
groped his way to where his raiding party without careful 
men lay prone behind the arrangement. They might get 
thorny hedge. He butted into shot by their own side if there 
the Sagh. The air was chilly. was a rush, or more likely, be 
“Who the is firing? ’’ overwhelmed by spearmen in 
muttered Bringey furiously. the darkness. ‘“I’d give my 
“T don’t know,” stuttered soul for a machine-gun or 
the Sagh, “‘none of our men. rockets and flares,’’ he said— 
I think it is the Nuers.”’ it was before the days of Verey 
Bringey laughed ironically. lights. ‘ You’ll have to stand 
“Nuers? Attack us? Why, fast,” he told Bringey. “ Fire 
they haven’t the nerve or the troop-volleys if you see any 
rifles.” As he spoke something flashes. Use your discretion. 
buzzed by his ear and a candle- We can’t do anything before 
lamp globe, on the Sagh’s daylight. But before then you 
camp-table at his elbow, burst can saddle up and be ready 
into fragments. Bringey to ride the brutes down.” 
suddenly realised that a sound Thank God for that, thought 
of angry bees was whining Bringey. He suddenly felt a 
overhead. Well, they were ferocious hatred of these in- 
in for it now; the incredible solent Nuers. On his way back 
had happened. It was a pity to his men he passed through 
they had not dug a trench his mule lines. One mule was 
inside their zariba. ‘Call up down in his death throes and 
troop leaders,’ he told the two more swung broken legs. 
Sagh, “hold fire for orders, Bullets were vicious here. One 
and let the men scratch what man was mortally hit, they 
cover they can and fix bay- feared. He could do nothing 
onets.”? Then he stumbled off to cover his animals. And 
to look for Fairbairn. They now those blasted Nuers were 
were all caged in the zariba, starting a sing-song and 
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beating war-drums about 200 
yards away. Were they going 
to attack? He blundered on 
to his firing-line. ‘Give them 
volleys by troops—there, in 
the direction of the singing.” 
Ah! that was better. The 
singing was a little less brazen, 
but he believed the swine were 
dancing. They had got native 
beer down from the nearest 
village, he  betted. Why 
hadn’t Tweedie burnt that 
village? Any fool could see 
the friendlies were not trust- 
worthy. 

The concert dwindled away, 
amid far shouts of men depart- 
ing. ‘‘ Well, good night, old 
bird, and thanks for a cheery 
evening ’—that’s about what 
that means in Nuer lingo,” 
thought Bringey ; “ blast them, 
T'll get my own back at day- 
break.” 

Later, one man only con- 
tinued shooting from very close. 
He went on all night. Next 
day they counted sixty empty 
cartridge cases behind an ant- 
hill eighty yards out. 

Long before dawn Bringey 
was saddled up; at the first 
streak of light his four truops 
jostled into line of troop col- 
umns, and extending, trotted 
off into the gloom behind a 
screen of scouts. The firing 
had ceased long ago. 

Three - quarters of a mile 
away, up a gentle rise, a village 
of huts crowned a hill-top or 
billow; beyond, the ground 
shelved to a swamp. As Brin- 
gey trotted up, floundering 
and stumbling over deep-cut 
elephant and hippo spoor, the 
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tail of a mob of Nuers wag 
quitting the village. Half q 
dozen held back to fire a few 
wild shots. Bringey trotted 
on stubbornly, swept through 
the village, dropping a troop 
to mop up, and on over 
the crest. 400 yards of dried 
tussocks sloped down to the 
swamp; an ever - thinning 
cluster of ‘ water-rats’ lined 
its marge and dived like frogs 
into the morass. “Gallop,” 
he roared, and, with a dozen 
spills, they burst downwards. 

But they were too late: the 
last of the rats had vanished 
long before they reached the 
swamp. Two Nuers shot; 
three or four prisoners, either 
too drunk or too lazy to run; 
a brace of rifles and a village 
burned—a poor revenge. Two 
troops of M.I. and later a 
company of infantry spent 
the day beating the swamps 
in vain—swamps that seemed 
to stretch from the Zeraf to 
Lake Victoria. 

One M.I. killed and half a 
dozen infantry wounded, most 
of them among the supply 
guard on the barges, who had 
caught the overshies; three 
mules destroyed—a moral vic- 
tory and two up to Mr Machar. 

The history of the next 
month held many futile raids 
on the Government side, but 
slowly the scale of success 
evened up. Cattle and pris- 
oners trickled in. The M.I. 
made one raid of their own, 
whieh, though unsuccessful, 
bore good results. The Nuers, 
hampered with cattle, hated 
being chased too persistently. 
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They could tire out men on 
foot, but these lithe men on 
mules never wearied, and their 
mules throve on it. 

The Abyssinian mule is one 
of those hardy little beasts 
that learn to adapt themselves. 
Bringey’s were growing more 
amphibious daily, and they 
had never been fed so well; 
as the chase spread inland 
there was ample durra for the 
taking in every village. This 
last raid swept fifty miles of 
country in forty-eight hours, 
following cattle spoor, and 
swooping like hawks on tiny 
swamp settlements. Police 
rode behind and gathered the 
prey. Tweedie was out for 
blood and giving no rest. 

In the end they missed a 
coup by the skin of their teeth. 
Machar and his merry men, 
with great herds of cattle, 
were reported on a long narrow 
island, bordering the Zeraf 
River and moated by a lesser 
tributary. Now for a stroke 
by all arms—T weedie’s steamer 
to patrol the river; the in- 
fantry from base camp to line 
the north; the M.I. to swim 
the moat stream and make a 
dash for it. 

Bringey halted his company 
at dawn one day on the banks 
of the moat. The board was 
set. ‘ Rush it,’? came from 
Tweedie, who was patrolling 
the south with his police amid 
quagmires. Bringey and P. 8. 
reconnoitred the moat. Be- 
yond that hundred yards of 
Tunning water lay a muddy 
bank and miles of reedy, tree- 
less swamp. Hippos snorted 
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and blew lustily—they were 
harmless enough—but all the 
low banks were thick with the 
ugly grey shapes of crocodiles. 

“We'll have to build reed 
rafts, P. 8.,” grunted Bringey ; 
‘‘there’s not a damned tree in 
the country. If the Nuers 
are holding the far bank it is 
going to be nasty.” 

Now many of his Arabs were 
river men and not a few were 
fishermen. They knew all 
about ambatch canoes. There 
were also plenty of goatskin 
girbahs, in which the M.I. 
carried their rations. Within 
two hours the fleet was built ; 
three rafts to carry four men 
each. Hafez Effendi Allam, 
always the first to volunteer 
for any hazard, led the land- 
ing party, and the rifles of 
two troops covered him. At 
the last moment they fired a 
volley to scare the crocs, and 
the crossing was made. 

It was a stout effort. The 
current was strong. One raft 
disintegrated and another 
stuck. Hafez and one man 
swam to the far bank, carrying 
their carbines. Two or three 
Nuer shepherds stared goggle- 
eyed, threw a spear or two, 
and bolted. The landing was 
made good and reinforced. A 
dismounted screen pushed for- 
ward — blank — just too late 
again. Tweedie joined them an 
hour later. It was not too bad 
after all; his police had made 
a fine round-up of cattle, 
several hundred head. Machar 
and Dwol had escaped, but 
they were growing tired. A 
score of Nuers had surrendered, 
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even men with rifles. They 
were weary of the war, it was 
no longer amusing; besides, it 
was time to be going home to 
the hinterland to plough and 
sow their crops. 


Tweedie was jubilant. Later, . 


he held a palaver with Machar 
under a flag of truce, and 
refused all terms save uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

Meanwhile Khartoum was 
impatient; the hot weather 
was approaching, and on its 
heels would come the rains. 
Everyone, friend and foe alike, 
knew that no one could fight 
during the rains. In that land 
of floods and swamps it was 
difficult enough to scratch a 
bare existence without adding 
the luxury of a private feud. 

Fairbaim and Tweedie 
plotted one last raid. Machar 
was up in the dry lands, sneak- 
ing back to his summer pas- 
tures with thousands of cattle 
and all his spearmen. “If 
we let him go too far,” said 
Tweedie, ‘ he’ll have the low- 
lands of Abyssinia at his elbow, 
and we dare not approach the 
border lest we arouse a hor- 
nets’ nest.”’ Even in the Sudan, 
Bringey learned, there are times 
when one must needs tread 
warily. 

On that last raid the troops 
marched inland, and with a 
sigh of relief left behind them 
the familiar, hated swamps of 
the river littoral. But with 
the inconstancy of the Sudan 
they but leapt from Scylla to 
Charybdis. In one day’s march 
they but exchanged a swampy 
depression of too much water 
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for an arid plain of dry grass, 
ant-hills, and thin bush, where 
the scarcity of water became 
@ menace. One thing they 
were not short of was milk. 
The miserable collections of 
hovels of the hinterland each 
contained its herd of Cattle, 
and the owners were surlily 
peaceful. But cows were 
milked into ancient gourds 
which had never been cleaned 
or scalded, and the flavour was 
revolting. The few stagnant 
pools of water were green and 
slimy, and Bringey learned only 
to drink under compulsion of 
thirst and not to be fastidious. 

Game was so plentiful that 
Bringey learned something else 
—keen as he was on shooting, 
there was no fun in a stalk 
when the quarry was as tame 
and plentiful as sheep. Chained 
to his column and its move- 
ments, there could be no finesse 
or choosing of big heads : it was 
mere target practice and the 
filling of the pot. 

The column met with no 
opposition. The Nuers were 
in full retreat, but hampered 
with their cattle they made 
slow headway, and each day 
came news of them nearer to 
hand. Here they had watered 
but yesterday, and the spoor 
of their cattle lay thick and 
fresh. 

Tweedie and his police hov- 
ered ahead and to each flank, 
sifting the news. At last in 
camp one afternoon he said 
that everything was ready for 
the final assault. Machar and 
his army and his sacred convoy 
of cattle were camped in 4 
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thin forest of scrub some ten 
miles away. The cattle were 
tired and thirsty, and they 
lingered at the last water- 
holes before the long jump 
across the arid steppes. The 
force must march again at once 
and close the distance before 
nightfall. At dawn they would 
surround the Nuer camp and 
strike. That evening march, 
at the mercy of unreliable 
native guides, was a stumbling, 
thorny nightmare. 

The force slept on their arms, 
and before dawn crept off to 
take up their allotted stations. 
To surround three miles of 
bush with 300 men is no easy 
task, especially when the 
ground is unknown and there 
is only a glimmer of twilight 
to see it by. It devolved into 
a circle of picquets with here 
and there a small massed re- 
serve. It was like placing guns 
for a drive on a grouse moor 
when the terrain is unknown 
and the flight of birds is un- 
certain. The infantry took 
the nearest side, spreading right 
and left, then the M.I. trotted 
off to guard the far side of 
the circle. At a fixed hour 
the circle was to close in. 
Bringey kept one troop in 
reserve as @ striking force and 
for pursuit. He held the centre 
of the M.I. line, while Hafez 
Effendi faded into the bush 
with his troop to complete 
the circle and to gain touch 
with the infantry on the right. 

Bringey climbed an ant-hill 
as the sun topped the horizon. 
For half an hour nothing 
happened. Then—‘ Mount,” 
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signalled Bringey. ‘ Forward. 
Open out in pairs.” In two 
minutes his tiny troop of twenty 
men was swallowed in the bush, 
and except for his trumpeter, 
orderly, and the indefatigable 
P. 8., he rode alone. 

For the first few minutes 
they were too busy dodging 
thorn patches to think of any- 
thing else, then the jungle 
thinned a trifle and open grassy 
clearings appeared. 

Here and there in the dis- 
tance odd pairs of M.I. flitted 
across Openings or threaded 
the bush zigzags. 

Then far from the left came 
the sound of firing, which grew 
in intensity. A scout rode in 
to report that the M.I. right 
were on top of the infantry. 
No Nuers. The shape of the 
circle was out of control, ob- 
viously ; flattened on the right 
and bulging on the left. It 
was a case for the old German 
maxim, ‘* March for the sound 
of the guns,’’ thought Bringey, 
and, collecting his one troop 
of M.I., he wheeled to the left 
and galloped. 

He blundered on to Tweedie 
ten minutes later. The D.C. 
was cursing. ‘' Pipped again,’’ 
he growled ; ‘* Machar has got 
through. God knows where 
anyone is. You want an army 
corps for this game. Of course 
we could not surround the 
blighter properly, and I have 
no doubt he had warning.” 

‘Well, who the blazes is 
shooting ?”’ puffed Bringey. 

“Oh, your Hafez Effendi 
and my police caught the tail- 
end of the rabble and are busy 








rounding up. If you want 
any blackberrying now is your 
chance. The bush is thick 
with them; but Machar and 
his gang are off again.” 

And thus with minor inter- 
ludes the great raid ended. 
But before the day was done 
Tweedie was somewhat com- 
forted. Machar, Dwol, and his 
rowdies had indeed escaped, 
but the tally of captured cattle 
increased by leaps and bounds, 
and by nightfall ran into thou- 
sands. By noon parties of M.I. 
began to trickle in to bivouac, 
each shepherding its group of 
disconsolate Nuers. Without 
their cattle the Nuers were 
broken and there was no fight 
left in them. At the end there 
were 2000 head of cattle and 
close on a hundred prisoners. 
Of these no doubt within the 
year some scores of the stoutest 
and the youngest would be 
enrolled and trained in the 
ranks of their conquerors. 
Another year and they, cheery, 
well-fed savages again, would 
be chivying their unsophisti- 
cated brothers in the same old 
African spirit of, “‘ Come, boys, 
life is very dull, let’s go and 
raid jolly old Fulani and get 
something for nothing.” 

Next day the infantry 
marched back to base camp to 
re-embark and return to 
routine ; with few honours of 
war, yet not ill-pleased at the 
end of a hard-worked holiday. 

Tweedie kept the MI. a 
week or two longer, not so 
much with the hope of catching 
Mr Machar napping as with 
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the idea of parading the long 
arm of the Hakuma. Ther 
was one more small thrill of 
arms in store for Bringey 
and P. 8S. As the column of 
mounted men threaded the high 
veld of the Hinterland, one of 
Tweedie’s police scouts hustled 
up. Tweedie himself held a 
hurried indaba. It seemed that 
by chance they had stumbled 
on to an unsuspected detach- 
ment of Nuers with their cattle, 
hiding in the long grass of an 
inland swamp only a mile or 
two away. If not with Machar 
himself, they were one of the 
fugitive bands from the river 
country, and fair game. On 
the far side they were hemmed 
in by a difficult swamp—difii- 
cult at least to cattle—even 
Nuer cattle. It was a question 
of now or never, and, above all, 
an opportunity for the cavalry 
spirit—a sudden blow before 
the enemy has time to think. 
Tweedie was tired of high 
strategy, and left it to the M.I. 

‘Line of troop columns, at 
400 yards intervals,’’ was the 
order, ‘‘trot,’”’? and they were 
away on the heels of the police 
guide. 

The scattered bush gave place 
to an open plain, a dried pan 
from the rains. On the near 
horizon the waving plumes of 
giant grass and reeds marked 
the presence of water. It was 


there that the Nuers sheltered, 
gesticulated the guide. Sure 
enough, as they clattered for- 
ward the darting heads of 
men appeared amid the grasses. 
by the Lord! 


A surprise, 
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“Form line, gallop!” roared 
Bringey, with no other idea in 
his head than to get at them. 

Now a line of galloping mules 
js no easy jugglery even at the 
pest of times and on your own 
chosen parade ground; but 
across a dried pan of cracked 
cotton soil, pitted with elephant 
and hippo spoor, it is the devil 
and all. Moreover, the mules 
were bursting with spirits and 
high living, and the men itched 
for a real success. Bringey led 
on the best of his ponies, but 
not for long. P. 8. flashed by 
on a borrowed mule, gone 
perserk, led for a furlong, 
pecked twice, recovered, and 
then went headlong, rider fly- 
ing, into an obvious elephant 
wallow. Men of the M.L, 
their mules in charge, swept to 
the front, floundered and rolled : 
for a moment Bringey thought 
they must be under heavy 
fire, but nothing so warlike, it 
was just the good old African 
soil. 

When they did crash into 
the fringe of grass, what was 
left of them, a few surprised- 
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looking Nuers held up their 
spears high overhead, in token 
of submission; large herds of 
cattle grazed peacefully; it 
might have been a summer idyll. 

“Well,” said Tweedie that 
evening, “so now you know. 
That’s savage warfare in the 
Sudan. God only knows who 
is friendly or not. Nineteen 
times out of twenty it is like 
chasing sheep. On the twen- 
tieth time they turn nasty, 
catch you in ambush or out- 
numbered in the bush, and 
heads are broken. This bunch 
have had alesson. They always 
respect the man who is strong 
enough to take their cattle. 
Machar can keep. If he goes 
on. being a nuisance I shall 
have to enlist him in the police ; 
that’s the best place for him.” 

But Tweedie never did. 
Machar died next year. Some 
wags said, as a result of drink- 
ing too much beer in celebra- 
tion of his victory; more 
likely of a spell cast by his 
witch-doctor or by the spear 
of a rival. A throne in Nuer 
land is an uneasy seat. 
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THE GEORGE AND SAM. 
AN EPIC. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I was busy with a hoe, 
earthing up my potatoes, when 
I felt silent presences in my 
garden. I looked round 
and said, “ Hul-lo, Admiral ! 
Hul-lo, General! I didn’t hear 
you arrive.” 

The Admiral said, ‘‘ You’re 
doing that all wrong. Cover 
the leaves. And what you 
need’s a potato-hack, not a 
draw-hoe. Here! Let me show 
you.” 

The General said, ‘* Morning. 
You are—hum—standing on a 
potato plant.’’ 

I handed the Admiral my 
hoe. He took off his coat, 
hung it on a D’Arcy Spice, 
said, ‘“‘ That tree needs spray- 
ing,”’ and attacked my hard- 
baked clay soil until the dust 
flew. 

We watched in _ silence. 
Presently the General _re- 
marked, ‘‘Sam’s a—ha—virile 
little creature, what? As for 
me...’ He lowered his six 
feet three to the grass and 
leant his back against the 
D’Arcy. ‘ We’ve come for 
advice,” he said. ‘‘ We’re going 
to build a yacht, and Sam says 
you know all about it.” 

“T said he’d written a book 
about it—a very different 
thing!” The Admiral dropped 
his hoe, and, jumping five feet 





of herbaceous border, flung 
himself down beside us. 

‘“‘ Tt’s George’s idea,’’ he went 
on. ‘“ He’s manceuvred me 
into the thing, and you know 
what that means. T’ll do all 
the work, and he’ll buy a 
yachting cap and go yachting. 
But now I’m in for it I’ll carry 
on. We want something small 
that I can handle by myself; 
something suitable for these 
Shallow east coast waters. 
Light draught and about thirty 
feet over-all. What d’you 
think ? ”’ 

I said, ‘Good. I’d love to 
see you and the General sailing 
yourselves about the estuary. 
You'll have a grand time. And 
I hope you'll fly the White 
Ensign, Admiral. And who’ll do 
the cooking and washing up?” 

The Admiral grinned. “T’ll 
cook,’”’ said he. ‘I don’t see 
myself eating anything George 
cooks and surviving it. He’ll 
have to wash up—and a filthy 
mess he’ll make of it. But 
what’s your idea about a suit- 
able boat ? ” 

“The General,’’ I said, “ will 
need six-foot-four headroom, 
and you can’t get that in a 
thirty-foot boat.” 

‘The General will have to 
duck his tuppenny then,’’ said 
the Admiral. ‘ If I’m going to 
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sail him about by myself and 
do all the work, I’m going to 
gail in something small and 
handy. And when General 
gir George Langley, K.C.B., 
O.M.G., and all the rest of it, 
decides to retire to the saloon, 
he'll damned well have to take 
q reef in his legs, bow his 
soldierly back and double his 
proud stomach. If he can’t 
stand he will sit. Yes. Thirty 
feet on the water-line’s my 
limit.” 

“T can make myself quite 
comfortable aboard a small 
poat,” said Sir George. ‘‘ When 
I was younger I used to—hum. 
I think I can say I have had 
more experience of small boats 
than Sam has—even if he is an 
Admiral.” 

“ George used to race on the 
Solent in a little cock-boat I 
could sink with a steam 
pinnace’s wash. Hence his 
arrogance.”’ The Admiral 
grinned. 

“T thought it would be nice 
to have a little boat again,’ 
the General went on. ‘ Some- 
thing Sam and I could live 
on board for a few days at 
a time. I thought of a small 
yawl, with a cabin and two or 
three bunks.’’ 

“Two only,” said the Ad- 
miral. ‘*We don’t want to 
be bothered with any flunkeys, 
or hands for’ard. Do every- 
thing ourselves. That’s the 
idea. No motor. Sails only. 
Sticks and string. I’m tired 
of machinery. And motors 
stink. And I don’t trust George 
with petrol.” 


“She'll have to have light 
draught for these waters,’’ Sir 
George continued. ‘“ And I 
want to get up the little creeks 
after the duck in winter.” 

“Then we’ll need a stove. 
And none of your oil muckings. 
We'll burn coal,” said the 
Admiral. “If I know George, 
we'll need a lot of stowage 
space, too. If you’ll believe 
me, he wants an inside water- 
closet and an ice-chest. Perfect 
rubbish. It all means space. 
D’you think you could design 
a thirty-foot boat and get the 
accommodation we want into 
her ? ”” 

“Me!” I cried. ‘ No, I do 
not. I am not a naval archi- 
tect; I’m a gardener. But I 
see a light now ; and I’m clever 
enough not to let you get me 
involved in your artful schemes. 
If you want a boat built, go 
to a good designer and tell 
him your requirements. All I 
will say is, Lord help the man ! 
You want a liner’s accommoda- 
tion iv a dinghy.” 

The Admiral snorted. The 
General said, ‘I’m sorry. We 
hoped you would help. We 
mean to build the boat here, 
ourselves. It will be—ha— 
amusing.”’ 

I said, ‘“ Here! Your- 
selves!”? in a falsetto voice 
with a rising inflection. For I 
was startled. Our village is 
fifteen miles from salt water. 
And the thought of an Admiral 
and a General erecting a sail- 
ing vessel’s hull in this rural 
seclusion knocked the wind out 
of me. 
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The Admiral said, ‘‘ Why 
not? We’ll use Keaves’ yard. 
He’s got the tools and the 
timber, and it’s nice and handy. 
All we’ll need to get her afloat 
is a sheerlegs and a ten-ton 
lorry. And you’ve got to help, 
because we’ve been counting 
on you.” 

Sir George said, ‘‘ Do.”” And 
I, who at last perceived the 
greatness of the opportunity 
the Gods had presented to me, 


The George and Sam. 





[Dee, 
said, “‘ I shall be charmed, py 


help—on one condition. Wi] 
you let me write all about it} 
All. Everything. Keeping 
nothing back—not even the 
Admiral’s language. Is it 9 
bargain ? ”’ 

The General said, ‘Oh. Ah, 
Hum. Quite.’’ 

And the Admiral said, “ You 
can, if you like. But what the 
devil there’ll be to write about 
I’m damned if I know.” 


Ii. 


Mr Keaves is our local builder 
and decorator. He is a nice 
man and a conscientious artist. 
I found out these things when 
I asked him to build a front 
porch on my cottage to keep 
the north-east winds out. He 
said, ‘Oh, no. You can’t do 
that. You can’t do it. What 
I mean is, you’ve got a pretty 
little place there, and a porch 
stuck on it would throw the 
whole proportions out. No. 
Tf it’s only a matter of draughts, 
I’ll come round when I’ve got 
time and have a look at the 


front door. I dare say I can 
fix it.” 
Such is Mr Keaves. To 


preserve beauty he will do 
himself out of a job. He can 
produce, from his workshop, 
weathered and worm - eaten 
linen-fold panelling, to order. 
He can carve old, ancient 
barge-boards to the very life. 
He can cure such ticklish 
diseases as air-locks in hot- 
water systems, back-fires in 
drain pipes, and dead rats 





between ceilings and _ floors, 
He has restored a row of 
tumble-down old cottages and 
turned them into what one 
London illustrated paper called 
“a notable and picturesque 
example of the smaller Tudor 
country-house.”” He has built 
one of the three worthy war 
memorials in England, and he 
has built a church with a very 
tall steeple. He also builds 
coffins. But he has never built 
a boat in his life. 

Mr Keaves’ yard is a fine 
place to wander or puggle 
about in. It is a jungle of such 
things as stacks of seasoning 
timber ; tubs of tar; a pile of 
pantiles, which I suspect of 
being Roman; gargoyles; 
square lead pipes; sections of 
pre-Elizabethan lead guttering, 
embossed with coats of arms; 
cisterns; strung bunches of 
wrought-iron door handles, 
latches, hinges, and old keys; 
three cast-iron baths, nested ; 
millstones ; tombstones ; drain- 
pipes; scaffold poles; two 
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thousand odd old-rose bricks ; 
a lathe; ladders; a saw-pit ; 
three tons of cement in paper 
; old oak panelling, 
assorted ; slates; a pile of 
jron-hard, black oak timbers, 
which were obviously the ribs 
of a ship before they became 
the beams of a house which Mr 
Keaves, who pulled it down, 
opines was ‘wonderful old ’ 
pefore King Henry VIII. slept 
in it; paint pots; shavings ; 
dim sheds crammed with tools 
and mysteries ; and dark lofts 
so bung-full of junk and treas- 
ures that even Mr Keaves does 
not know what may be hidden 
there. Mr Keaves’ yard is, it 
should be clear, a splendid 
place in which to watch an 
Admiral and a General build a 
boat. 

Before you can build a boat 
you must have a design for 
her. I am supposed to be the 
designer of the thirty-foot yawl 
which, after a lot of argument, 
has finally been named the 
George and Sam. But the yawl 
is not built to my design. I 
merely found the design of a 
suitable boat in a yachting 
Magazine and stole it. The 
General got hold of the draw- 
ings, found he could not get 
in all the comforts he needed 
in a space 30’ x 9’, and 
stretched the lines to 36’ x 10’. 
When the Admiral saw the 
result he uttered a savage 
roar. ‘“‘Good Gad! man,” he 
cried, “ what’s all this tosh 
for’'ard? A W.C. and bath- 
room! And the best part of 
the ship aft all cluttered up 
with bunks and wardrobes and 


The George and Sam. 
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wash-basins, to make a—what’s 
this you’ve called it? My 
God! A Lady’s Cabin!” 

He then called Sir George 
(amongst other things which I 
am scared to repeat) a soft- 
sterned (I paraphrase), pink 
silk, sofa-lounging, voluptuari- 
ous lobster. He did. He also 
said, “I thought you wanted 
a ship, not a damned, long- 
haired, stinking hotel; and if 
you think I’m going to dirty 
my soul sailing in this scented 


damsel’s paradise, you’re 
wrong. I’m a seaman, not a 
gigolo.” 


““T only called it the Lady’s 
Cabin because that’s what it 
always is called aboard yachts,” 
said Sir George. ‘ That’s where 
you and I sleep, Sam, really. 
And there isn’t room forward 
for a bath, of course. That 
was just a—ha— wistful 
gesture.”’ 

‘““Give me a pen,” the Ad- 
miral said. He took mine, 
crossed out ‘W.C. & Bath’ 
and wrote ‘Bos’n’s Store.’ 
He abolished the ‘ Lady’s 
Cabin’ with a savage stroke 
and wrote ‘Sail Locker.’ 
“There!” said he. ‘“ You and 
I’ll sleep amidships, George, 
in the place you’ve labelled 


‘Saloon.’ Pah! Now I can 
look at the ship without 
vomiting.”’ 


“ She’s still six feet longer 
than you said,’’ I ventured. 
‘‘Then cut three feet off both 
ends,” said the Admiral. 
* Round off the lines a bit. 
Like this. There you are. 
Makes her rather tubby, but 
we can’t help that.” 
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Thus was the George and Sam 
designed. 


Mr Keaves was brewing a 
bubbly witches’ broth in an 
iron tank. The Admiral said, 
“ Hullo, Keaves. What the 
devil are you up to? ”’ 

Mr Keaves dropped a bundle 
of things which looked like 
Hepplewhite table-legs into 
the tank and prodded them 
with a pitch-fork. “If you 
must know, sir,’’ said he, * I’m 
faking up that Mrs Myers’ 
balusters. She’s bought Ry- 
lands Place and she’s coming 
to live there as soon as I’ve 
put it to rights. She told me 
to restore the staircase, and 
be careful about it, because 
it’s wonderful ancient and very, 
very valuable, but rotten in 
parts. And if I used any new 
oak I must make it look old, 
if I could, to match the rest 
of it. I didn’t say I could, me 
having carved and built that 
old, ancient staircase myself 
when father bought the farm- 
house off old Ryland to take 
and turn it into a gentleman’s 
residence ; the rottenness being 
due to me being young then, 
and inexperienced, and rather 
overdoing the worm-holes. No. 
What I did say was ‘ Yes, 
marm.’ ”’ 

The General sat down on the 
shavings by the sawpit and 
dangled some fathoms of leg 
inside. He said, ‘‘ Keaves, you 
are an old—ha—rascal.”’ 
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from the very start that the 


I took pains to George and Sam was not my 
make it clear to all and sundry baby. 


“ Well, you ought to know, 
sir.’ Mr Keaves forked out 
a baluster and smelt it care- 
fully. 

“T do,’’ replied the General, 
‘“‘ How long have I known—ha 
—have we known each other, 
Keaves ? ”’ 

‘“T must have been about 
nine, Sir George, when we made 
that raft out of old Small- 
wick’s sheep-hurdles and sailed 
her down the river.” Mr 
Keaves closed his eyes and 
crinkled up his nose. That is 
his way of smiling. 

“By Jove! yes,” said Sir 
George. ‘“‘I remember. We 
went down over all the weirs 
and got as far as Missletree 
before we were—ha—retrieved 
by our irate parents. Father 
used his dog-whip to me, and 
I seem to remember old Keaves 
—hum...” 

“Yes, Dad took off his belt 
to me,’’ said Mr Keaves. “It 
was supple leather. And he 
didn’t stop till his trousers 
began to slip down, the belt 
being his only support, him 
not using braces. Land’s sake! 


How we did laugh. D’you 
remember ? ”’ 
‘Yes, I do. And the meal 


we had at the ‘Sir George’ at 
Missletree afterwards. D’you 
remember ? ”’ Sir George 
dropped into the saw-pit and 
leant his elbows on its rim. 
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«fot Suffolk ham and greens. 
And beer that was beer. And 
gooseberry pudding with cream 
afterwards. Lord! do I re- 
member! We ought to have 
peen drowned, and it was 
fright, not spite, that made our 
Dads wade into us.” 

“ And then they were sorry. 
That’s why we got our good 
dinner. You’ve forgotten that 
pig old cheese, though,’ said 
Mr Keaves. ‘No wonder. 
That must be—let’s see—sixty 
years ago, nearly. Lor’ bless 
me!” 

“Who made that raft?” 
said the Admiral. And Mr 
Keaves said, ‘ Me—mostly. 
Sir George, he got the notion 
and he helped steal the 
hurdles. Then he sat on the 
bank and dangled his legs 
and gave his orders. You 
know. But I built the raft 
my way—and it held. And 
there’s all of ten weirs between 
this and Missletree.’’ 

“Well, Sir George has got 
another notion now,” said the 
Admiral. ‘His notion’s to 
build a yacht—here—in your 
yard—himself. So you and I, 
we'll have to build her. What 
do you think of it?” 

“A yacht! Here?” Mr 
Keaves took off his straw hat 
and scratched his grey head. 
“T wouldn’t do it. No. But 
if Sir George and you have set 
your minds on it—and I see 
you have—well, you can try. 
I can make most things out 
of wood; but I’m a house 
builder, and boat building’s a 
trade you’ve got to serve your 
time at—to do any good. I 
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know. Once I took on to 
make a big tub for old Miss 
Langley, that was. Sir George’s 
aunt, at Heightham. She 
wanted it for to grow water- 
lilies in, on account of the 
water draining out of the little 
pond she made, owing to that 
being gravel sub-soil. And I 
made a mess of the tub, the 
water running out and making 
a mock of me—me not being 
a cooper. No. There’s things 
you can’t make unless you 
know how. There’s barrels 
- .. . and waggon wheels. 
When I was a little old boy 
I started in to make a wheel 
for our old timber-tug. I 
took apart the old wheel, bit 
by bit, and studied it. It 
looked easy. I made the hub 
and I made the spokes and I 
made the rim, in_ sections. 
Felloes, the wheelwrights call 
’em. I made everything to 
pattern, exact. I fitted the 
spokes in the hub—all proper. 
But when I came to fit the 
felloes to the spokes, I couldn’t. 
Nobody can. It’s om-possible, 
except for a wheelwright. You 
see, the outside ends of the 
spokes are farther apart than 
the inside ends of the holes 
through the felloes. They’ve 
got to be, if you consider it. 
The outside ends of the spokes 
have got to be as far apart as 
the outside ends of the holes 
through the felloes, and that 
means they’re too far apart 
to get ’em through the inside 
ends of the holes. However a 
wheelwright gets over that I 
don’t know. It’s a mystery. 
And I reckon I’d find a boat 
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a whole bundle of mysteries. 
And there’s the strains. In a 
house they’re steady, and you 
know where they’ll come and 
can deal with ’em. But in a 
boat, being rocked and tossed 
about, the strains must come 
all ways. How do they come, 
Admiral ? ” 

“ All ways, as you said,” 
replied the Admiral. ‘ You’d 
better have a hack at it, Keaves. 
It’s sure to be interesting, 
what? We’ve got the lines 
—the small scale pattern of 
the boat, that is. We’ve got 
to make the different parts to 
scale and pattern and then 
fasten them together so that 
they’ll stand all strains. I’ve 
seen it done. It’s fairly simple.” 

“Simple enough, I don’t 
doubt,” said Mr Keaves, “ if 
you know how. But I doubt I 
don’t. Think of it. All those 
strains coming all which ways. 
And, on top of all, you’ve 
got to make her water- 
tight.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said 
the Admiral. ‘‘ We can do it. 
You just caulk all seams so 
that she can’t leak.” 

“Caulk? I’ve caulked iron 
pipe with lead; but I doubt 
that’s dooberous stuff for pack- 
ing wood.”’ Mr Keaves seemed 
to be musing. ‘I don’t know. 
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I don’t know. Then theres 
the tools. Shipwrights’ tools, 
Adzes and 


caulking - irons, 

There'll be all manner of iro. 
work, too, I suppose. And 
what woods would you be 
using ? ”’ 

“Oak timbers,” 
Admiral. “And pitch - ping 
planks. And a bit of teak 
for things like the cabin top 
and coamings.”’ 

““Coamings ? There you go! 
How can you expect a man 
to make something he’s never 
heard of. What’s coamings?” 

I perceived that, under the 
Admiral’s relentless pressure, 
Mr Keaves’ artistic tempera- 
ment was beginning to break 
out. And so, I think, did Sir 
George. He said, ‘‘ Coamings 
are just edgings, Keaves. 
What’s in a—ha—name! 
Don’t scare him with your 
wretched technicalities, Sam. 
We’re in his — hum — hands. 


said the 


And I’ve set my heart on the’ 


boat.” 

“Ho! Then I suppose...” 
Mr Keaves wrinkled up his 
nose again. ‘ Oak and pitch- 
pine and teak for edgings. And 
thirty feet long, you say? 
Well, well, well, it’s all experi- 
ence. But I do wholly hope 
she’ll float when we’ve built 
her.” 


IV. 


I wish I was Mr Heath 
Robinson and that this was an 
illustrated magazine. As things 
are, I must do what I can with 
words. 


Behold then the builders of the 
George and Sam assembling her 
backbone. It is in three pieces, 
shaped out in solid oak, but 
not yet articulated. The Ad- 
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miral supports the stem-piece 
in an upright position. It is 
curved and an awkward shape 
to handle, and weighs more 
than the Admiral. I am 
steadying the fore-end of the 
keel; while Mr Keaves is 
sitting on the after-end, watch- 
ing the General apparently 
wrestling with the stern-post. 
Our object is to fit the stem 
and stern-posts into mortises 
in the keel. 

The Admiral: ‘“ Put that 
damn thing down, George. I’d 
have got my end in then, if 
you hadn’t joggled the (con- 
demned) keel. Chase those 
(wanton) boys to (blazes) out 
of there and come and give 
me a hand.” 

The General: ‘No. Let 
me get my end in first. It’s 
straighter than yours and 
should go in more easily 
—although it doesn’t — ha— 
som to. But Tl get it 


in @ moment, if you’d only 


stop waggling the — hum— 
keel.”’ 

The Admiral: ‘ Run away, 
you (confounded monkeys), or 
by Gad! I’ll give you something 
to snigger at. Drop your end 
George, I tell you, and let 
me .. . (Blast) it! The 
(empurpled) thing’s slipped out 
again. And what you and 
Keaves think youw’re doing, sit- 
ting there, sniggering like a 
couple of (diseased, jumped up, 
half-baked, slippery slimy, 
&., &c.) jackasses, I'll be 
(contaminated) if I know. 
Hotp on to the end of the 
(gangrened) thing, can’t you ? 
Oh (suffering Jerusalem), the 


(pestiferous and odoriferous) 
thing’s jammed again !”’ 

No. The direct method of 
presentation will not do. I 
see the whole beauty of the 
thing vanishes when the Ad- 
miral’s language is emasculated. 
A pity. 

By the time the George and 
Sam’s backbone was put to- 
gether I understood why Ad- 
mirals become Admirals and 
Generals Generals. And why 
men like me do not. Diffi- 
culties present themselves to 
Admirals and Generals merely 
as things to be annihilated at 
once; and the only difference 
in their methods is that Ad- 
mirals make more noise and 
Generals do more ordering 
about. When I am faced with 
a difficulty I either sneak round 
it, call for help, or leave it 
for someone else to tackle. 
This, I take it, explains why 
my share of the building of 
the George and Sam consisted 
of doing merely menial jobs. 
I held things while the Admiral 
worked on them; I fetched 
things for the General; and 
at every possible opportunity 
I sat down to rest and watch 
and listen. I had a fine time. 

To explain how a wooden 
boat is built is difficult, and I 
shall, therefore, dodge the busi- 
ness by saying that you make 
the boat’s skeleton first. You 
put her backbone together and 
fasten her ribs to it, and then 
you put on her skin. Each 
piece of wood that goes into 
the boat has first to be shaped 
and then fastened in its place 
with bolts, screws, or nails. 
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That is all. And it is a marvel 
to me that, once upon a time, 
I actually managed to write 
a whole book about it. It was 
a big book, too. What interests 
me now is not so much the job, 
but how men tackle it. 

The General tackled the job, 
in the first place, because he 
judged it would keep him 
gently occupied and pleasantly 
interested ; and he counted on 
the Admiral to keep him con- 
siderably amused. I think he 
is a very clever man, and the 
Germans thought he was a 
very clever General; but it is 
pitiable to see him trying to 
work with even the simplest 
tool. He is not a man of his 
hands. He is by no means a 
mechanical genius. If he uses 
@ screw-driver he never knows 
which way to turn the screw, 
and he has to find out every 
time by process of experiment. 
If he uses a hammer he seldom 
hits the nail on the head; he 
misses it altogether or bends 
it. And I have seen him 
working from ten o’clock to 
twelve and from two till five, 
trying to chisel a small square 
hole in a large square chunk 
of oak. At five o’clock the 
hole was neither square nor 
small, while the chunk of oak 
had become smaller and ap- 
preciably rounded, with every 
appearance of having been 
chewed by a large and hungry 
litter of Airedale pups. 

When the General showed 
this pathetic result of his day’s 
work to the Admiral, the 
Admiral said, ‘‘Good Gad! 
George, what a horrid-looking 
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article. Where did you pick 
that up? ” 

Sir George said, “I made it. 
It’s the—ha—the mast-step,” 
And the Admiral roared, 
“ Mast-step! Made it! D’yoy 
mean to tell me you've de. 
liberately spent your time 
making a damned obscene wart 
of a thing like that? And 
then you have the gall 
to call it a mast - step? 
Gurr...r...rrr. I tell you 
what, George; you’re as bad 
as some of those modem 
sculptor fellers. If you label 
that deformed lump of ugliness 
‘Man ’ or ‘ Creation’ or some- 
thing vague like that, and send 
it to the Royal Academy, if 
they don’t spit at it they'll 
call you a genius, and you'll 
get yourself and your work of 
art into all the picture papers. 
You'll deserve it! But J think 
you’d be wise to disinfect the 
ghastly thing, quick, and put 
it in a jar of spirits and 
send it to the Royal College 
of Surgeons. It looks like 
that.’’ 

When Mr Keaves came along 
to see what we were laughing 
at, the General said, “‘ Keaves, 
this is the—ha—mast-step. 
But the Admiral has—hum— 
taken a fancy to it. It’s too— 
ha—fine a piece of work to 
waste upon a boat, so I’m 
going to give it to the Admiral, 
who wishes to embalm it. 
Under the—er—circumstances 
I think you had better make 
the mast-step, what ? ”’ 

And Mr Keaves said, “ Yes. 
Yes. I don’t know what a 
mast-step is; but I see, on 
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the plans, there’s a tenon on 
the foot of the mast, so I 
chiselled a mortise in the keel 
for it this morning.” 

I have gone at some length 
into the business of making 
the George and Sam’s mast- 
step, because it illustrates the 
scientific planning and organisa- 
tion of work which character- 
ised the building of the boat 
throughout. When we as- 
sembled at the yard each 
morming, the Admiral would 
give his orders for the day’s 
work. He would say some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Look here! 
If we’re going to get the boat 
into the water before the sum- 
mer’s done, we’ve got to put 
our backs into the job. You 
fellows are slacking, if you 
want to know what I think. 
What progress did we make 
yesterday ? Damn little. If 
it wasn’t for the planks [I 
fastened on the port bilge, 
there’d have been nothing done. 
Nothing. Not a damned thing. 
What the deuce you two did 
Ill be hung if I know. You 
were mucking about here all 
day. I saw you. You seemed 
to be doing something some of 
the time; but what did you 
do? Where are the results ? 
Where? What? Nothing, 
that’s what! Hang me if I 
can see any results. And it 
isn’t good enough. If you’d 
asked me to build this boat 
myself, George, I’d have seen 
you farther first. And now I 
find I am practically building 
her single-handed. You pull 
up your socks today, George, 
you skrimshanking old soldier, 
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or, by Gad! I’ll throw up the 
whole business. You see these 
planks I’ve clamped into place 
on the frame? Well, get a 
brace and an eighth-inch bitt 
and bore a hole right through 
wherever I’ve make a chalk 
mark. There aren’t three hun- 
dred holes in all. Surely you 
can do that before lunch. But, 
for the love of Mike, make the 
holes straight, and put ’em 
right in the middle of my marks, 
or you'll ruin the whole con- 
founded caboodle.”’ 

‘* Very well, Sam,’ Sir George 
would answer. ‘I was carving 
a face on the end of the—ha— 
tiller all yesterday. A nice 
face. I intended it to be a 
pretty lady; but it turned 
into—hum ... I think, now, 
it’s Jove, laughing. And I 
hoped to finish him today. 
But you seem—ah—anxious 
about those holes, so Ill do 
them instead, gladly. I'll try 
to get them straight, but I— 
ha—wonder. And what is an 
eight-inch bitt ? ” 

Then the Admiral would ex- 
plode. “ Highth inch, man! 
Not eight. Good Gad! he’ll 
have the whole boat full of 
holes like a fishing-net. Here! 
I'll get Keaves to bore the 
holes, or do it myself. You 
plane all these planks smooth, 
will you ? ” 

Then the General would walk 
off and find a plane, and, as 
like as not, catch sight of 
Jove smiling, and be struck 
by an idea, and drop his plane 
and pick up a gouge and attend 
to the corners of Jove’s mouth 
for the rest of the morning. 
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The Admiral tackled the job 
because there is not very much 
for Admirals to do in our 
village, and he generates so 
much energy inside himself that 
he has to let it loose at somo- 
thing, or burst. To see him 
setting about a piece of work 
is an arresting spectacle. He 
does not approach a job like 
an ordinary man, he flies at 
it—attacks it in a fury. He 
ordered me one day to find him 
a piece of wood of a certain 
size in Mr Keaves’ stack of 
assorted sawn timbers. I took 


off my coat, because it is a- 


big stack and the day was 
hot. I had moved a few 
planks from the top of the 
stack and paused to admire 
the grain of a piece of oak, 
when the Admiral made me 
jump by roaring, “Slap it 
about, up there! Haven’t you 
found a piece yet? I’m 
waiting.”’ 

I said, ‘*‘ There doesn’t seem 
to be anything quite...” 
Then I stopped, for the Ad- 
miral gave vent to a sort of 
exasperated scream or whinny. 
He clawed off his jacket and 
flung it from him. He rushed 
at the stack, and I fled because 
the look in his eye frightened 
me. When I looked back I 
saw the air full of flying planks ; 
it was as if the stack had been 
struck by a tornado. Pieces 
of wood flew up to heaven, 
and whirled there as autumn 
leaves in a gale. In the heart 
of the cyclone could be per- 
ceived a small figure, with 
arms and legs that moved so 
fast they seemed to vibrate in 
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a haze. It was the Admi 
working. = 

Have you seen an excited 
terrier digging out a rat hole? 
The expression is tense, the 
body quivers, and the limbs 
work desperately, making the 
earth and dust fly. Well, 
that is the Admiral, burrowing 
into Mr Keaves’ stack after 
his piece of timber. Presently 
he stood erect, with a plank 
in his hands, and said, “‘ There! 
I knew there was a bit about 
here somewhere. Re-stow this 
lot, will you, while I get on 
with the job.”’ 

If I were Prime Minister and 
got into trouble with people 
like Mussolini or Hitler, | 
would tactfully arrange for 
them to see our Admiral work- 
ing. I would say: ‘“ D’you 
see that man? He used to be 
one of our Admirals; but we 
chucked him out because he 
was so old and feeble. We 
like to give our young and 
energetic men a chance.” That 
is all I would say. 

Mr Keaves tackled the job 
because he is incapable of 
passing any man working on 
wood with a tool. He must 
stop to look; his palms begin 
to itch, and you can see his 
fingers curling round an im- 
aginary mallet and chisel, or 
whatever tool it is the other 
man is using. I have seen Mr 
Keaves come hurrying into 
his yard shouting, ‘‘ Where did 
I put that long grappling-iron ? 
The pump at The Hall’s broken 
down, and they can’t get any 
water, and Squire hasn’t had 
his bath and ho’s raging and 
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roaring for me. Where did I this. Then you’ve got it and 
put that iron?” Then his can guide it and it can’t jump 
eye perceived the General, pok- out of the cut. Look how 
ing with a gouge at the George smooth she goes if you work 
and Sam’s keel. The General with the grain. This is a nice, 
was supposed to be cutting clean-working piece of oak, 
out the keel rabbet to take too. It’s a pleasure to use a 
the garboard strake, but his chisel on it.” 

method of approaching the Mr Keaves then proceeded 
job apparently outraged all to take his pleasure out of 
Mr Keaves’ sensibilities. He the keel for an hour or more, 
gave @ cry of real anguish. and I know he would have 
He said, “Land sakes alive, finished the rabbet if the Squire 
Sir George, you'll spoil the had not erupted into the yard 
whole keel if you go on at it and considerably disturbed our 
that way. You’re working peaceful proceedings. For our 
against the grain, you'll break Squire is ... But I had 
the chisel against that steel better not begin to tell you 
bolt, and the way you’re hold- about our Squire, because this 
ing the tool you'll have the is supposed to be the story of 
cutting edge of it slap into the building of the George and 
your wrist artery for a cer- Sam, and I could fill books 
tainty. Here! Take hold of about our Squire. I will, too, 
it with the whole hand, not some day—when I am safe out 
just your finger-ends. Like of range. 


V. 


Panic! Panic is a fearful first time, at the thing he was 
and wonderful thing. Itshoots, labouring on. The George and 
a8 a fiery spark, into a man’s Sam had begun to take shape 
imagination, which instantane- on the stocks by then. Her 
ously explodes, blowing all frame was complete and held 
reason to tatters, and deton- in place by horizontal battens. 
ating every other imagination You could get an idea what 
within range. To see a weak- she would look like when 
ling disintegrated by panic is finished. The Admiral had 
a dreadful thing; but when a been working underneath the 
strong man gives way... boat, clamping the starboard 
However, enough of that. One garboard strake into place. He 
day the Admiral was stricken backed out of there, grunting, 
by panic. Yes. Such is the slowly straightened himself, put 
terrible truth. Whirra, whirra! a hand to the small of his 

He happened to pause, for back, groaned, and said, “ Oh, 
once, in the midst of his labours, to be thirty again!’’ He began 
and took a good look, for the to fill his pipe, gazing at the 
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George and Sam meanwhile. 
He lifted his pipe to his mouth, 
and opened his mouth to receive 
it. Then his movement was 
arrested. Something seemed 
to strike him and petrify him. 
He stood like that for a little 
while. 

Presently his mouth opened 
wider and he let his pipe fall. 
His eyes protruded, and what 
he saw obviously gave him 
greatagony. Hesaid, ‘ Awful!” 
He moved to the boat’s bows, 
glared at them from various 
angles, and said, ‘ Terrible.”’ 
Then he ran to the stern, glared 
at that, seemed on the point 
of having a seizure, and sud- 
denly gave vent to a roar. 
“By God!” he cried, “ she’s 
an abortion ; a filthy abortion. 
She’s nothing but a damned 
clumbungay. She’ll never sail.” 

The General was smoothing 
off a pitch-pine plank and 
making heavy weather of it, 
the shavings sticking in his 
plane. He looked at the Ad- 
miral and he looked at the 
boat, and he said, ‘‘ What! 
Won’t sail? Of course -he’ll 
sail. Why won’t she sail ? ”’ 

The Admiral cried, ‘ Sail! 
Look at her bow. Loox at it. 
And look at her run. Just 
look at it. And look at her 
blasted bilge. Why, she’s round, 
man, round. She isn’t a boat. 
She isn’t even a blighted barge. 
She’s a damned, deformed 
Dutch cheese. She’ll push half 
the ocean in front of her and 
pull the other half behind. 
And she’ll roll those bilges out 
of water. Bound to. Where’s 
her stability ? She hasn’t any 
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stability. Can’t have any 
stability. She’s fat in the 


face, slack in the bilge, and 
her stern’s an obscenity. She's 
@ mess. She’s beastly. And 
I can’t understand why I didn’t 
see it before. I ask you, 
calmly, man—by Tophet! 
Quietly, by Gehennum !—did 
you, in all your born days, ever 
see such a lop-eared, hang-dog, 
spavined, pudding-bellied, de- 
mented, swag-jowled ... Here! 
I’m sick of this. I’ve been 
wasting my time. I’m going, 
And you'll go too, if you're 
wise. I’d say, take an axe 
to that abomination and abolish 
it, but she wouldn’t even make 
decent firewood. Where’s my 
hat ? ”’ 

When the Admiral had de- 
parted, the General walked 
slowly round the George and 
Sam three times. Then he said, 
‘“ By Jove! you know, she does 
look fat. Now I look at her 
I must say I—ha—wonder. 
Perhaps Sam’s right. What? 
By heavens, when you look 
at her from here she is fat. In 
fact, she’s almost round. Per- 
haps she won’t sail. How 
awful! And stability is some- 
thing I admit I didn’t think 
about. I must say she looks 
very unstable. Does she look 
very unstable to you, what? 
Good gracious! Supposing she 
doesn’t float upright; falls on 
her side when we launch her, 
what? Yes. Sam is right. 
We’ve made a bad mistake. 
She’ll never—ha—-sail. Never. 
Oh dear, oh dear, oh—ha— 
dear, dear me!” 

The panic was slow to infect 
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me, for panic cannot co-exist 
with laughter, and I had begun 
by enjoying a quiet giggle at 
the Admiral’s loquacious per- 
turbation. But the way he 
had jammed on his hat and 

ne off shook me. It looked 
as if he actually had abandoned 
the job in disgust. 

Horrors ! 

And when the General, that 
calm, serene personage, blew 
up too—then my morale com- 
pletely deserted me. I hurried 
round and round the George 
and Sam in my turn, trying to 
seo her from all angles at once. 
And, in truth, she did look 
very fat. She was fat. Almost 
round. Too much beam for 
her length. Far too much 
beam for her length. She 
would float on top of the water 
like a balloon. Bound to! 
She would be _ top-heavy. 
Where was her stability to 
comefrom. Where? Nowhere. 
She would have no stability. 
The Admiral was right. She 
would capsize aS soon as we 
launched her, and what fools 
we would look then. The jeers 
and the laughter. And they 
would all say, a8 sure as nails, 
that I was the ass who had 
designed her. 

Mr Keaves appeared just 
then, bearing two tins of petrol. 
Said the General, now cool 
and calm in the midst of 
irreparable disaster, ‘“* Ah, 
Keaves. Good man. You turn 
up in the nick of time with— 
ha—precisely what is needed.”’ 

“Meaning?’’? Mr Keaves 
seh down his burden and 
wrinkled his nose. 
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I said, ‘ Yes. Pour that 
stuff over the horror and put a 
match to her. Obliterate our 
shame—quick ! ”’ 

Mr Keaves unwrinkled his 
nose and gazed at us in silence. 
The General said, ‘‘ The boat, 
Keaves. We’ve made a—ha— 
mistake. She won’t float. 
She’s useless; quite useless. 
The best way to get rid of her 
will be to burn her. Do it, 
please.”’ 

Mr Keaves wrinkled his nose 
again. I said, ‘ It’s no laugh- 
ing matter. We’ve wasted all 
our time and all that material. 
The boat’s a failure. Complete. 
It’s our fault, and I see it all— 
now. We had a good design 
to start with, but we took 
it and messed it about and 
altered it without thinking. 
Without thinking. That’s our 
trouble.” 

Mr Keaves looked at me. 
Then he looked at the General. 
Then he looked at the George 
and Sam. He walked all round 
her, slowly, once. He said, 
‘‘ That’s good wood and we’ve 
put good work into it, and I 
mayn’t know nothing much 
about boats, but I do know this 
much. She’ll float. And I 
think she’s a good boat. Can’t 
tell ’ee for why; but she’s all 
right. Yes, yes—because she 
looks a good boat, to my eye 
like.”’ 

Mr Keaves picked up his tins 
and passed on upon his busi- 
ness. The General looked at 
me and I looked at the General. 

Then we stood there for a long 
time, looking at the boat. 
Presently the General said, “ I 
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don’t know, you know. She’s 
tremendously blunt in the bow, 
of course, but so is a—ha— 
bullet. And there is something 
in the way she—ha—sweeps 
aft that makes me think of— 


hum — streamlines. Perhaps, 
after all...” 
I said, “ Yes. If you look 


at her water-line, most of her 
fatness aft is above the water. 
Her run’s not too bad, after all. 
I wonder. . .” 

On our way home to lunch 
we met the Admiral. He said, 
‘* Look here! I’m just going 
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to take another look at the 
boat. She looks like a footbalj 
now, but don’t forget she’s not 
afloat. When she is she'll look 
different. And I’ve got ap 
idea that below the water-ling 
aft she’s not so... Well, 
perhaps she’ll surprise us. You 
never can tell with a woman 
or a boat. We'll get on with 
the job again this afternoon, 
Don’t take too long over your 
tiffins.”’ 

Thus did our panic pass. It 
passed, as do all things. But 
it left a shadow. 


VI. 


Ships are queer creatures. 
I call them creatures rather 
than things, because they seem 
to me to become more nearly 
alive than any other material 
thing created by the brains 
and hands of man. I am talk- 
ing of sailing ships, of course ; 
steamers being mere warehouses 
or hotels, cluttered up with a 
lot of machinery. But a sailing 
vessel can seem to be a con- 
scious, sensitive being—almost 
—sometimes. I hesitate to 
admit that I feel like this about 
‘ships, because there has been 
too much sentimental rubbish 
written about them, especially 
about square-rigged ships. I 
served my apprenticeship in 
square-rigged ships, and some 
were fair and some bad, but I 
certainly never fell in love with 
any of them. They were man- 
killers ; boy-murderers, and by 
them you were enslaved. They 
were ungrateful, too. You 


worked your fingers to the 
bone for them, and in retum 
they worried you to death, 
robbed you of sleep and starved 
you. They were good Univer- 
sities, though; they made a 
boy into either a man or a 
corpse, and they made a man 
mad, bad, or a sailor. But in 
the period I am talking about, 
ships were under - manned, 
meanly victualled, and ‘ eco- 
nomically ’ kept up, so perhaps 
it is not fair to blame them for 
all the things they did to us 
poor sailors. However that 
may be, I, for one, am glad 
their day is done. 

Having cleared the air, I 
hope po one will think I am 
perpetrating a lot of sentimental 
flapdoodle when I say that, as 
the George and Sam took shape 
under our hands, we began to 
have the sort of feeling for her 
that mothers have for their 
young. Worse! We had the 
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sort of feeling for her that a 
mother must have for a baby 
who is obviously not going to 
pe quite normal when it grows 
up. For, by the time we got 
the planking on her, it was 
plain to see the George and Sam 
was going to be a mighty ugly 
duckling. Do not misunder- 
stand me. She was not de- 
formed, but she looked very 
odd. And the nearer she got 
to completion the more odd 
she grew. 

Not that any of us ever 
mentioned this matter. No. 
We were too ashamed of our 
first ridiculous panic to sug- 
gest again that there might 
be something wrong with the 
boat. We may have had our 
secret fears (I know I had), 
but we were careful not to 
mention them. We showed 
them, though, in spite of our- 
selves. I caught the Admiral, 
more than once, looking side- 
ways at those swelling, those 
pulchritudinous bows of hers, 
with the shadow of panic in 
his eyes. And once I observed 
the General bending down to 
get a good look at the opulent 
curves of her midship section. 
He studied those curves for a 
long while, and when he had 
done he murmured something 
that sounded to me like “ gravid 


polled Angus.’’ These strange 
words surprised me, and I 
cried, “‘ What?’ Sir George 
started guiltily. ‘‘Oh, you’re 


there, are you?’’ said he. “I 
was only—er—quoting. You 
remember Sir Thomas Ingell ? 
The Village that voted the 
Earth was Flat. I wasn’t— 
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ha—alluding to the boat. ‘ And 
besides, we allude to gravid 
polled Angus and I am advised 
that no action can lie in respect 
to virgin Shorthorns.’ You 
know. God bless Rudyard 
Kipling.” 

As I may have said before, 
the General is a very clever 
man. But he did not fool me 
that time. 

A gravid cow. Yes. That 
was exactly what the George 
and Sam looked like. Seen in 
Keaves’ yard, on dry land, 
without her spars, there was 
nothing noticeably virginal 
about the lines of her figure. 
She was swollen, heavy; a8 
ugly a boat as ever was seen. 
And many a time did I thank 
heaven we were building her 
in the middle of a strictly 
agricultural country, miles from 
all sailors and far from the 
sea. 

Curious and interested spec- 
tators we had always with us; 
but none of them fortunately 
knew anything about boats. 
When men with hay in their 
hair and clay on their boots 
came in to watch us and ask, 
‘‘ Whatever can that be?” we 
could laugh at them, easily, 
and pity their ignorance, and 
tell them the boat was an 
implement for ploughing the 
waves. But if a man with tar 
on his hands and a roll in his 
walk had asked us that same 
question, I know the Admiral 
would have savaged him in- 
stanter, the General would have 
frozen him to death, and I 
would, cheerfully, have shov- 
elled the mariner’s remains 
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into the street to be defiled 
by dogs. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
one sailorman in our part of 
the world who was not con- 
nected with the building of the 
George and Sam. This person 
is a retired naval officer, of a 
rank much inferior, I am glad 
to say, to an Admiral. The 
angel who guides this officer’s 
destiny is either incautious or 
cruel; for she led him into 
Keaves’ yard one hot after- 
noon while the Admiral and 
the General were having a 
little dispute about the dis- 
position of a large porcelain 
bowl, with pump attachment, 
bearing on its bland interior 
the well-known rune or legend, 
‘Shanks & Co., Barrhead.’ The 
Admiral, a blunt and candid 
seaman, wished to fit this 
piece of furniture in the George 
and Sam’s cabin. He argued 
that there was good room for 
it there; that there would 
never be any women aboard, 
anyway, so why worry; and 
that the thing would be in a 
sound strategical position if 
wanted in a hurry. The Gen- 
eral, a more fastidious, refined, 
and sensitive soul than the 
Admiral, said, ‘‘ Oh, hell, Sam. 
You don’t expect me to eat 
and sleep in the damned thing, 
do you?’ He advocated dis- 
posing of it, discreetly, in the 
forecastle. 

The argument was in full 
blast when the Lieutenant- 
Commander (Ret.) arrived. The 
Lieutenant -Commander said, 
“*Keaves, I want you to send 
@manroundto ... My God! 
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What’s that? No, Keavyes. 
I don’t mean the language 
issuing from it; I mean The 
Thing itself. That! What is 
it? Never on Earth or the 
Far Eastern Station have | 
seen such a horrid sight. Don't 
try to tell me it’s a boat, 
Keaves. I am a sailor and I 
know a boat when I see one— 
also junks, sampans, lorchas, 
dhows, luggers, dandys, hogs, 
cock-boats, fly-boats, ferry. 
boats, bum-boats, shallops, gigs, 
galliots, cogs, punts, and pon- 
toons. Yes, Keaves. Also 
proas, dahabeahs, nuggahs, her- 
maphrodite brigs, cat-boats, 
ocean greyhounds, and garbage 
scows. But never, Keaves, 
never has the heaving bosom 
of the sea, Keaves, the clean 
face of the Deep, Keaves, been 
smirched, Keaves, smeared, 
Keaves, by such a loathly 
abomination as that—that— 
that—VAarT.”’ 

Here the General’s head ap- 
peared through the cabin hatch. 
He said, “‘ Hullo, Commander. 
Come aboard and have a look 
at my little—ha—yacht.’’ Then 
the fore-hatch blew up, and 
the Admiral came out of it. 
He said, ‘‘ Hullo, it’s Jones. 
So you’re the man who says 
he knows a boat when he sees 
one. I’m glad to hear it. 
You must have been garnering 
a deal of experience since... 
Wasn’t it the Janus’ bows you 
stove in when you thought the 
Goodwin Knoll Buoy was 4 
submarine’s conning tower? 
And wasn’t it a Jones in the 
Terrible’s steam pinnace who 
didn’t know the Terrible when 
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she lay broadside on right in 
front of his bows and... .” 
The Admiral stopped there, 
pecause the Commander had 


completely vanished. And Mr 
Keaves said, “‘ Dear me! He’s 
run off and never told me what 
he wanted ! ” 








Vil. 


The gods have blessed Mr 
Keaves with eyes to see and a 
simple soul: two of the essen- 
tial ingredients of genius. Once 
the George and Sam began to 
take shape under his hands 
and eyes, he knew that his 
work was good. He never 
doubted it. When the hull 
was done we painted the 
pottom red and the topsides 
green, and these colours mag- 
nified the boat’s fatness to 
such an extent that we went 
home, because we could not 
bear to look at her. And when, 
reluctant and sad, we returned 
next day, we found Mr Keaves 
putting a streak of gold-leaf 
all along the covering board. 
He had also painted a broad 
band of white on the water- 
line, between the red and the 
green. It was a great im- 
provement. It ought to have 
made the boat look fatter than 
before, and in fact it made her 
much thinner. But she still 
looked fat. 

The Admiral said, ‘‘ Good 
gosh! Keaves, steady with 
all that gold. We’re not mil- 
lionaires. And... And...” 
He looked the General and me 
straight in the eyes before he 
went on. ‘And we'd better 
face the facts,” he said, straight- 
ening his shoulders. ‘It’s no 
use trying to prettify her. 


You can’t do it. She isn’t 
worth it, I’m afraid. Pity! 
After all the work we’ve put 
into her.” 

The truth was spoken. It 
was a relief to me and to the 
General, too. We nodded our 
heads and sighed. I expected 
an indignant outburst from 
Mr Keaves, but he never stirred 
a hair. He carefully brushed 
a cobweb from the George and 
Sam’s stemhead, and he said, 
“T had a book or two of 
gold-leaf left over, like, from 
a job I was doing for that 
Mrs Myers. It seemed a pity 
not to use it. And it do bring 
out the up-ways sweep of her 
front end wonderful. I thought 
it might. She looked a bit 
too flat on top, if you under- 
stand me, before I done it. 
Then I’m going to scribe some 
curved lines and a spearhead, 
here.”” Mr Keaves smacked 
the George and Sam’s bows on 
the place the Chinese paint 
eyes. ‘“‘ And each side on her 
behind end; we’ll fill that all 
in with gold, too. That’ll 
show her up proper, you'll 
see.”’ 

‘“ But, look here, Keaves,”’ 
the Admiral said. “It’s no 
use. We’ve made a mistake. 
The design’s rotten. She’s no 
good. She'll never sail, man. 
She’s .. .” 
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‘Yes, I know what you 
think.’”” Mr Keaves made two 
slow sweeps with his knife 
along the covering board. He 
stooped and blew a shower 
of golden flakes into the air. 
What had been a ragged streak 
became a __ straight - edged, 
shining line all round the curve 
of the bow. And the lines 
of the bow sharpened visibly 
before our eyes. It looked like 
@ miracle. 

‘* Yes,’”’ said Mr Keaves. “I 
know what you’ve been think- 
ing for a long time. I don’t 
know nothing about boats, and 
you do. But you’re wrong 
about this one. You and Sir 
George and you, too. She’s a 
good boat. Tell ’ee for why. 
She’s good stuff and we've 
put good work into her. And 
she looks good, to my eye. 
Yes, yes. Never you fear; 
she’ll goo.” 

“Hope you’re right,” said 
the Admiral. ‘* She’s good stuff 
and she’s well made, but that 
isn’t everything. She’s the 
wrong damned shape, man. 
She’ll float like a blasted 
balloon. She’ll capsize when 
we put her mast into her. 
We'll have to fill her with 
ballast to get her down in the 
water, and that’ll make her so 
heavy she’ll need a typhoon 
to move her. She’ll be slow 
and wet and unhandy as the 
very devil, and all your gold 
lines won’t change that. She 
may look all right to your 
eye, but to my eye she looks 
like hell.” 

“T think the Admiral may 
be right, Keaves,’”’ the Genera 
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said. “But I’m—ha—vwith 
you. We will carry this—ah— 
work through.” The monogcle 
fell from Sir George’s eye, and 
when that happens it means 
he is excited. It seldom falls, 
But when it does fall there 
falls away with it all hesitation 
from Sir George’s utterance. 
“ Right through,’’ he went on. 
‘¢ We’ve begun and we’ll finish. 
We will carve and gild and 
polish and beautify her. We'll 
scrape her rail bright and 
varnish it and bring the height 
of her freeboard down. She 
shall have a hollow mast, by 
God! No less a man than 
Ratsey shall make her sails. 
We'll have stainless steel deck 
fittings, and damn the expense. 
She’s my boat and I’ll do as I 
like with her. I'll do her well. 
And when we’ve done all we 
can—not a jot less, nor a 
tittle—we’ll take her to sea. 
And if she won’t float she shall 
sink. And if she won’t sail 
it will be our fault, and we 
can’t have ignorant asses laugh- 
ing at her. So we'll give her a 
fitting end. We'll set her sails 
and fill her with petrol and set 
her alight—and let her go. 
And now I know what we're 
going to do, I feel better. 
Isn’t it nearly—ha—time for— 
ah—tlunch ? ”’ 

The air being cleared, we all 
set to work with a will to finish 
the boat. As the Admiral 
said, “If she won’t sail, we'll 
make her look, by Gad! as if 
she ought to.”” We scraped 
the green paint off her top- 
sides and enamelled them a 
shining black. It made her 
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look much slimmer; but she 


still looked fat. We fitted 
her with a spike bowsprit, and 
varnished it. That lengthened 
her out forward a lot, so we 
gave her a boomkin aft to take 
the topmast backstay. That 
made her begin to look almost 
human. 

We made plaques for each 
pow, with the Admiral’s crest 
on one and the General’s on 
the other. We countermanded 
an order for half a ton of pig- 
iron ballast, and had three- 
quarters of a ton of lead ingots 
cast to fit snugly in the bilges. 
We altered the shape of the 
cabin top, streamlining it for- 
ward and lowering it three 
inches. Then the General 
began to talk about cutting 
off her stern and giving her an 
overhanging counter. But the 
Admiral said, ‘* No. We've 
done enough, George. We’ve 
practically remade her. If we 
do any more, it would pay us to 
break her up and rebuild. It 
would mean less work and 
expense that way. Personally 
I'm getting tired of building 
boats, and, for a change, I’d 
like to sail one. This boat’s 
been nine months on the ways, 
and I think her time has come. 
What about launching her ? ”’ 

We built a cradle for her 
and fitted it on to a trailer, 
wheedled by the Admiral out 
of the local brewery. We took 
two eight-inch baulks of oak 
which Mr Keaves was seasoning, 
and up-ended them a-straddle 
of the George and Sam. “TI 
haven’t a ghost of a notion 
what she weighs,” said the 
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Admiral, “ but I guarantee she 
won’t break those two sticks 
if she weighs a hundred ton.” 

“Yes. But what about the 
trailer?’ the General said. 
‘“‘ Its limit’s ten tons.” 

“Then the boat weighs 
eight,” said the Admiral. 
‘“* Don’t forget we’re not putting 
any ballast into her until she’s 
afloat. We'll lift her with the 
sheerlegs, back the trailer under 
her, and lower her into the 
cradle inch by inch. Then, if 
the waggon collapses, it won’t 
hurt the boat. And that’s the 
main thing.” 

There is a naval dockyard 
within a hundred miles of our 
village, and thither the Admiral 
repaired one day, with the rear 
seat of his car removed and 
her leather-work sheathed in 
sacking. He returned, eventu- 
ally, with a headache; two 
steel fourfold blocks; one 
snatch - block; one coil of 
&ths wire; a lifting jack; two 
wire slings, parcelled, served, 
and padded; a hand winch ; 
one case of rum; and some 
assorted shackles. ‘I’d have 
brought the Chief Rigger, too,” 
said he, “only there wasn’t 
room for him. It’s all on loan, 
bar the rum, and you’ll have 
to take it back, George. One 
dose of dockyard hospitality is 
about all I can stand at my 
age.” 

Thanks to the Navy, we 
lifted the George and Sam with 
ease and bedded her down in 
her cradle on the beer lorry. 
The lorry bore up nobly, bar 
its springs, which we had to 
reinforce with oak bolsters. 

2E2 
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The place and date of the 
George and Sam’s launching was 
supposed to be a secret. When 
the time came to put the boat 
in the water, we did not want 
any strangers looking on—for 
various reasons. For instance, 
we did not wish to hear any 
raucous laughter if the result 
of our nine months’ labour 
chose to float wrong side up as 
soon as we put her into her 
native element. No. We felt 
we needed privacy during the 
ceremony of launching, and we 
arranged to get it. | 

The coast of our county is 
mainly a maze of muddy creeks, 
most of them forgotten and 
very lonely. And, once upon 
a time, I had sailed up one of 
those creeks and found, to my 
surprise, a wooden wharf with 
a gravelled road leading to it 
across the marshes. There was 
nothing else there, except some 
long-legged birds who wailed 
at me, and the scar, on the 
rising ground inland, of a dis- 
used gravel pit. The wharf 
must have been used by barges 
loading gravel; but there were 
signs which showed that for 
years no craft had moored to 
those weedy piles. 

I mentioned this place to the 
Admiral. He said, “‘ It sounds 
exactly what we need—if the 
lorry doesn’t get bogged cross- 
ing the marshes and if the 
wharf stands up to the weight. 
We'd better go and have a look 
at it.” 

We surveyed the wharf and 
its approaches. We found a 
hard road leading to the gravel 
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pit. The track to the wharf 
was hard, too, except in three 
places where the marsh had 
swallowed it. But the planking 
of the wharf was so rotten 
that, when I stamped upon it, 
my foot went through, | 
said, ‘* Well, that’s that. No 
can do. Even if we managed 
to get the lorry here across 
all those crevasses, the whole 
wharf would fall down.” 
But, as I may have said 
before, I am not made of the 


stuff of Admirals. The Ad. 
miral snorted at me. He said, 
‘No can do, be damned! 


This is a good place. Nice 
and private. We can make 
do. We’ll fill in those holes 
in the track with gravel. 
There’s plenty of gravel, thank 
heavens. All we need’s a 
cart. And the piles and main 
timbers of this wharf are as 
sound as bells, mostly. They’re 
oak. The planking’s deal, and 
it’s rotten, but we’ll bring 
some planks and nail ’em 
down where we want ’em. 
We’ll assemble the gear to- 
morrow, and launch her 
next day. What d’you say, 
George ? ”’ 

And General Sir 
Cheek Willoughby 
K.0.B., ©O.M.G., D.8.O., an- 
swered, ‘O.K., Chief. Big 
Boss, you’ve said it. Pardon 
me, but I’ve just had a—ah— 
nifty notion. If Angela per- 
sists in taking me to the—ah— 
talkies, I will persist in talking 
like the talkies, until it gets 
her—what’s it? Oh, yes— 
goat,’”’ 


George 
Langley, 
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I see everybody made a 
great fuss about the launching 
ofthe Queen Mary. Ha! They 
should have seen the launching 
of the George and Sam. The 
Queen Mary may be a bigger 
ship, but she was, after all, 
merely launched. She slid her 
own length down the slipway, 
and there she was. A few 
seconds and it was all over. 
But the George and Sam’s 
launch took all day and spread 
over fifteen miles of East 
Anglia. And we did not adver- 
tise the date. 

The proceedings began at 
4,30 AM., with the Admiral 
throwing pebbles at Mr Keaves’ 
window and hissing, ‘‘ Smack 
it about, Keaves. One bell. 
Show a leg, show a leg. Never 
mind about putting on your 
trousers. The tractor’s due 
any minute. Come down and 
unlock the yard doors.’ 

The doors opened presently 
to reveal Mr Keaves, shivering 
in his nightshirt, and the George 
and Sam securely lashed in her 
cradle on the trailer. 

The Admiral said, “‘ Hullo! 
I didn’t think anyone wore 
those things these days but 
me. But, dammit, Keaves, I 
told everyone to assemble here 
at 4.30 sharp. Where is every- 
one? I’m here. And you’re 
here, because I pulled you out 
of bed and brought you. And 


Keaves is . . . Hullo, where’s 
the man gone to ? ” 
I said, “To get himself 
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dressed—and to get us some 
breakfast, I hope. If I know 
anything about our village, 
we'll have a long wait. What 
was your programme exactly ? ”’ 

The Admiral growled like an 
old, large dog. He said, “I 
wish I had you people aboard 
ship. I’d smarten you. It’s 
nearly five already, and I 
don’t hear that tractor yet. I 
told Tom Webb to bring the 
cursed thing here by 4.30. I 
wanted to couple it up to the 
trailer and start the boat off 
before the whole village was 
awake. We don’t want a lot 
of people messing about and 
bothering us, and it’ll take the 
tractor four hours at least to 
get to the creek. Then I told 
that old fool Hawkesbill to 
have his lorry ready to load 
up the sheerlegs and the rest 
of the launching gear imme- 
diately the boat was clear of 
the yard. I want the stuff to 
be at the wharf ahead of the 
boat, and get the sheerlegs 
ready to lift her off the lorry. 
It’s high-water at three o’clock, 
80 we haven’t much time for 
mucking about. And Keaves 
was to have another lorry here 
to pick up the ballast and four 
men with wheelbarrows. I 
want to rush them off to that 
gravel pit and get them busy 
filling up the holes in the track 
before the tractor gets there. 
And now, by the Stinking 
Fumes of Hades, there’s no 
sign of any of ’em. Where the 
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devil? Keaves! 
Keaves !!!” 

When the Admiral uses his 
quarter-deck voice and really 
raises it, the dead start up 
in their graves; slates, tiles, 
and chimney-pots shower down ; 
leaves shrivel and fall off the 
trees within a radius of three 
miles; blisters appear on all 
painted surfaces in range ; and 
the ground cracks. In view 
of this, it did not surprise me 
that windows were flung open 
and filled with inquiring faces 
all up and down the village 
street. And the Admiral ad- 
dressed those faces, dancing up 
and down in the middle of the 
road. 

I said, “Oh, Lord! Now 
you’ve done it.’”’ I fled into 
Miss Keaves’ kitchen. Miss 
Keaves is an elderly maiden 
who has mothered her brother 
since she was thirteen. She 
mothered her father, too, for 
more than thirty years, and 
Old Man Keaves was, accord- 
ing to all accounts, a Tartar 
of the first water. Miss Keaves 
is, accordingly, used to hand- 
ling men. I said, “ Let me 
hide in here, please. The 
Admiral’s gone berserk.” 

Miss Keaves said, “ Yes. I 
hear him. And no wonder. 
Just fancy a man with a liver 
like his starting to work at 
this hour on an empty stomach. 
I’ve sent William back to bed. 
You go and get him in here 
while I cook breakfast. Ham 
and chive omelet and fried 


Keaves !! 
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potatoes, tell him. That’ 
quieten him, if I know any. 
thing. And ask him if he 
likes cream in his coffee—or 
rum.” 

At 5.50 A.M. the Admiral 
sat back from the table and 
said, ‘‘ Hazel Grace, take this 
pot of quince jelly and the 
cream-bowl away from me. Why 
is it I can never get a break- 
fast like this at home? If 
you’re looking for a job, Hazel 
Grace, I’ll offer you one, now 
—before witnesses. Give your 
brother the sack and come and 
look after me.”’ 

Miss Keaves placed a bundle 
of sooty-black cigars before 
the Admiral. She said, “ You 
gave these to William last 
Christmas, but I won’t let 
him smoke ’em. They’re too 
strong. You smoke one now 
and take the rest home. I 
reckon they’ll calm your 
temper and soothe your heart 
better’n a woman in your house 
would.” 

‘‘Burmah cheroots!’’ The 
Admiral smelt one lovingly. 
‘¢ And I finished all mine three 
weeks ago. Hazel Grace, you're 
a miracle. I’m sorry you refuse 
my offer; but, after all, you’re 
only a woman, and this is a 
Smoke. What’s that row out- 
side there ? ”’ 

‘“¢ Motor tractor coming along- 
side, sir,”? I said. ‘“ She’s only 
one hour and a half late.” 

“Then let her wait—till I’m 
ready,” said the Admiral from 
the midst of a cloud of smoke. 
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We got under way at 9.15. 
We started, actually, at 8.30, 
put the George and Sam stood 
so high and proud on her 
trailer that she got her nose 
involved with the arch at the 
yard entrance. The arch is, 
fortunately, a wooden one— 
or, rather, the arch was 
wooden one. There is no arch, 
at the time of writing, over the 
entrance to Mr Keaves’ yard. 

As the one and only His- 
torian present, I make the 
official time of the commence- 
ment of the launch exactly 
915 AM. At that hour the 
Procession definitely started. 
It moved off in the undernoted 
order : 


(1) Five wanton boys, wob- 
bling about on bicycles. I 
include the boys in the Official 
List, because, in spite of the 
Admiral’s hostile dissuasions, 
they remained at the head of 
the Procession throughout. 

(2) The boys’ dogs, plus the 
dogs’ friends—all barking. 

(3) Motor -lorry containing 
four agricultural labourers, 
with wheelbarrows, picks, and 
shovels, complete. Also a keg 
of beer, but the presence of 
this item was not realised by 
the Authorities until later. 

(4) Generai Sir George 
Langley and Lady Langley, 
with one Bedlington terrier, 
one niece, two nephews, our 
Doctor’s wife, our Padre’s 
daughter, and one wicker lun- 
Cheon basket; all contained 
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within a large blue - black 
limousine. 


(5) Motor-car, open, of early 
vintage, containing one austere 
governess and the assorted 
young of all the local nobility 
and gentry. 

(6) One lorry full of sheer- 
legs, jacks, tackle, planks, and 
odd timbers. 

(7) Mr Muckey Neeser, our 
local bad egg, in his tenth- 
hand Ford. Not included offi- 
cially in the proceedings ; but 
his lunch is with him in a 
small paper packet and four 
quart bottles, and, from the 
joyousness of his countenance, 
utterance, and attitude, it is 
obvious he means to make a 
day of it and see things through 
to the mild and bitter end. 

(8) Mr Tom Webb, much 
disgruntled, driving his motor- 
tractor and towing : 

(9) A ten-ton trailer, bearing 
on its sides the legend : 


“DRINK BELCHER’S BEER. 
There’s Ten Tons of it here!” 


and carrying in her cradle : 
The George and Sam. 


(10) The Official Historian 
and Mr Keaves, reclining in 
motor-car, driven by Rear- 
Admiral Samuel Rupert Har- 
radine Vestey. 


Mr Keaves remarked brightly, 
“Well, well. Here we are, off 
at last. But I thought you 
said the launch was going to 
be private.” 
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I laughed. Then I stopped 
laughing very suddenly, because 
the Admiral looked at me and 
his eyes reminded me of the 
eyes of a Malay gentleman I 
once met on the beach at 
Pankelan Beranden, who had 
just put his wife, mother, 
children, grandmother, four 
Chinese fitters and one Dutch 
mechanic to the sword, and 
who would have put me to 
it, too, if I had not scaled 
a 6-inch, crude-oil pipe-line 
with extreme earnestness and 
agilit 7. 

We drove on, slowly and in 
silence, except for the cheers 
of our villagers and their pro- 
geny, until we reached the 
wide main road. Here the 
Admiral accelerated and cut 
out of the line. Abreast of 
the tractor he said, ‘‘ Good 
man! Tom. Push her along. 
If you get there before one 
o’clock, I’ll make it another 
pound.’’ Tom Webb’s features 
immediately brightened and his 
tractor began to sing a new and 
louder song. 

We forged abeam of Mr 
Neeser, who leered at us. The 
Admiral said, “‘ Clear out of 
this. If I see you again today 
T’ll dirty my hands by wringing 
your neck. Get out!” 

To the driver of the lorry 
with the sheerlegs he said, 
‘¢ How fast can that old kettle of 
yours move, Hawkesbill ? ” 

“She can do forty-five,” 
said Mr Hawkesbill, sorely 
stung in his pride. “ Fifty, 
with no load. And once she 
Gai” 

“Then pull out, and follow 
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my car, please, and see if you 
can keep within sight of me,” 

The Admiral slowed for q 
moment beside Sir George's 
caravan. The General was at 
the wheel, but the Admiral 
totally ignored him. He said, 
“Good morning, Angela. [| 
want you to do me a favour, 
if you will. Escort the tractor, 
Keep your eye on the boat and 
see she doesn’t shift on the 
cradle. Watch the lashings, 
Exhort Webb to his best efforts, 
That tractor can do nearly six 
miles an hour, if she’s pushed. 
And you'll have to show Webb 
the way. He doesn’t know it; 
but I believe your—er—chauf- 
feur does. I’m sorry to trouble 
you with all this; but my 
partner’s failed me. He prom- 
ised to turn up at 4.30; but I 
imagine he’s forgotten, or 
couldn’t be bothered. Or per- 
haps he’s gone off on a picnic. 
Thanks. So good of you, 
Angela. I'll push on.”’ 

I heard the General cry, 
“Oh Lord! Sam. Six miles an 
hour! We brought lunch with 
us, thank heavens, but .. .” 

I lost the rest of the General’s 
protest, because the Admiral 
fired off a broadside just then 
at the lorry with the four men 
and the wheelbarrows and the 
keg of beer. It raked her fore 
and aft; her tail-board blis- 
tered ; her passengers dropped 
their beer mugs, then wilted 
and collapsed. She started 
forward as if stung and fled 
before us down the road. The 
Admiral, roaring, pursued her ; 
and Mr Hawkesbill, who fol- 
lowed us jealously, informed 
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me later that, “ That’s what 


Yd call language. Coo! I 
kept a8 close on his tail as I 
dared, because I didn’t want 
to miss any of it. I heard some 
language when I was with the 
Heavy Hows. But our ser- 
geants were babes bubbling in 
their bibs alongside of him. 
Fifteen miles we’ve come and 
it’s taken us half an hour, 
and all the way and all the 
time he never swore the same 
swear twice. He wasn’t shoot- 
ing at me, thank God! and I 
only got the back-blast, but 
I’m fair beezled! I wholly 
wonder the men in the lorry 
ain’t dead.” 

The Admiral put me in 
charge of the road - making 
party. The men seemed dazed 
and strangely docile. They 
gave me no trouble. They 
wheeled barrow-loads of gravel 
at the double, and the holes 
in the wharf road were filled 
by 1 p.m. By this hour also, 
the wharf had been made 
more or less safe for operations 
by the Admiral and Mr Keaves. 
From then onwards, being 
driven by the Admiral, we 
fitted the sheerlegs and lift- 
ing gear into place. Time, 
2.17 P.M. 

The George and Sam’s escort 
arrived at three o’clock. Her 
escort at the start was more 
than ample, and en route it had 
been considerably reinforced. 
It seemed to me the procession 
had been joined by the mobile 
population of the villages and 
towns through which it had 
passed, plus all chance - met 
wayfarers. Instead of four 
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boys on bicycles, there were 
now fourteen and three leggy 
small girls. There was Sir 
George and his party and the 
Governess and hers. There 
was a gentleman of gipsy ex- 
traction, riding upon an ass. 
I noticed also a red charabanc, 
loaded down to her Indian 
Summer Marks with that brand 
of tripper which likes to eat 
its shrimps and oranges to 
loud music and song. There 
were others—about half a hun- 
dred others; but I was far 
too busy to make an accurate 
count or distinguish individuals. 

I do remember the man with 
the movie-camera, though. He 
was so anxious to get right 
into the forefront of the pro- 
ceedings that he brought him- 
self under the Admiral’s notice, 
too. Will this person hereby 
take notice that I found his 
camera where he dropped it. 
It seems to have suffered cer- 
tain damage. I have placed it, 
for safety, in the care of Admiral 
Samuel Vestey, of Tuke Hall, 
Tuke-by-Hayland, Suffolk, who 
authorises me to state that the 
instrument will be returned to 
its owner if applied for, per- 
sonally, at the above address. 
Personally I advise the owner 
to abandon the thing, and 
claim on his underwriters for a 
total loss. 

According to the Admiralty 
Tide Tables, high water oc- 
curred in our part of the 
world, on the day of the 
launch, at 2.14 p.m. Greenwich 
Mean Time. We were ready 
to launch the George and Sam 
at 5.32 P.M. precisely — or, 
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rather, we were ready to launch 
at 5.32 pM. Summer Time. 
There should have been plenty 
of water by then. At least, I 
think there should. The Ad- 
miral thought so, and the 
Admiralty backed him up, and 
that should be good enough for 
anyone. The calculations to 
be made were simple enough, 
but I confess I neglected (as I 
always do if I can manage it) 
to do any figuring. I relied 
on the Admiral. At noon he 
had said, ‘My sacred aunt! 
With all this mucking about 
I hope we don’t miss the tide. 
Let’s see. High - water at 
Dover’s at two o’clock. Add 
one hour for Summer Time. 
Add another hour for the later 
head of tide in our creek. 
That gives us 4 P.M. for our 
high-water. It’s Neaps now, 
and the water falls twelve 
feet. Even supposin’ we don’t 
launch her till six o’clock, 
that’s half-tide, so there’ll still 
be six feet. And the boat 
don’t draw more than four 
feet. So that’s all right.’’ 

It was all right. As a piece 
of reasoning and mental arith- 
metic it was within fifteen 
minutes of being perfect. But 
there was one obscure fact 
which we overlooked. This 
fact is that the bottom of our 
creek is more than six feet 
above the Admiralty’s tide 
datum mark at Dover. The 
fact may not sound very rele- 
vant or exciting, but... 

At 5.32 p.m. the George and 
Sam was hanging in the air 
from the sheerlegs. We slacked 
away on the shoreward tackle 


until the sheerlegs leaned wel] 
outwards and the boat was 
suspended over the water. We 
had but to lower away and 
our ship was launched. The 
moment had come. 

The General said, “ Now’s 
your chance, Angela.’”’ Lady 
Angela withdrew a quart bottle 
of G. H. Mumm from the lun- 
cheon basket and smote with 
it heartily on the boat’s stem. 
The bottle burst with a sur- 
prising report. Lady Angela 
said, “‘ Lorks! Good gracious ! 
I—er—christen thee George and 
Sam, and launch thee, good 
boat, into thy native element, 
there to be a credit and a 
comfort to thy godfathers. 
Amen.”’ 

Our audience cheers. The 
Admiral cries, ‘‘ Lower away. 
Handsomely, now.’”’ The boat 
commences to descend. I stand 
on the edge of the wharf and 
look at the water sluggishly 
ebbing down the narrow creek. 
It is muddy and yellow; the 
colour of pea-soup and of the 
same consistency. Presently 
the boat’s keel touches the 
water and sinks out of sight. 
The Admiral cries, ‘‘ Lower 
easy now. Three feet more and 
she’ll float.”” We lower away. 
The rope runs out. But— 
horror! What is this? The 
rope falls slack! but the boat 
sinks no farther! She remains, 
poised miraculously upon the 
very surface of the water! 
She sinks into it no deeper 
than does a toy balloon in a 
bath. 

The Admiral cries, ‘ Hold 
on all. What’s holding her ? ” 
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And the General, with con- 
sternation in his voice, cries, 
“Good God! She’s floating ! 
And she’s not six inches down 
in the water yet. She’s a 
worse mistake even than we 
thought.” 

We gazed at each other in 
dismay. We had always feared 
she would float too high out 
of the water; but this .. 
It was too dreadful... Our 
wasted work ... The humili- 
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We turned our 
Shamed heads away. 

Then from the crowd came 
a loud and raucous voice, cry- 
ing, “ Native element, haw, 
haw! And they been and 
dropped ’er in the bleedin’ 
mud !” 

And it was so. There were 
Six inches of opaque water, but 
the rest was mud. 

When the crowd dispersed it 
was still laughing. 


me 


The tumult and the shouting 
died. Our audience departed. 
We put the ballast in the boat, 
the Admiral, the General, Mr 
Keaves, and I. At midnight, 
on the rising tide, the George 
and Sam, at last, floated. And 
she floated exactly on her 
marks—precisely on her de- 
signed water-line. And we, 
though starved, exulted. 

This seems to be the end of 
this story. Perhaps I should 
add that, when the masts 
were stepped and the sails 
bent, the George and Sam 


looked a perfect picture. On 
her trial trip she sailed like a 
witch, and has since continued 
to do so. She sails very fast 
and is dry and able in a sea- 
way. Her accommodation is 
extremely comfortable. The 
Admiral and the General spent 
most of the summer in her, and 
they propose to spend most of 
the winter in her, too. All in 
all I am proud to have designed 
such a very successful and good- 
looking boat. The George and 
Sam is a credit to me, as I 
always felt sure she would be. 
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ADEDOIDS. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


Tuts, I am afraid, is going to 
be a long story. But the man 
himself, restless as quicksilver, 
piled such a lot into the time 
during which I knew him that 
there seems to be no way of 
shortening what happened ; he 
who, but for the sixteenth of 


“N—shun! By sections— 
number!” Rattle of quick 
voices, a turn sharply into file, 
and fifty lads clad most in- 
adequately in pyjamas doubled 
off in perfect time for the eight 
times round the upper deck 
which made our measured mile. 
The south-west wind blew 
shrewdly up-Channel, and more 
than one pyjama-sleeve rubbed 
quickly across a teeming nose 
as the bare feet and rolled-up 
trouser-legs thumped evenly 
along the wet decks; while 
the lie-abed passengers in the 
bunks, a deck’s-plank thickness 
below, turned in their warm 
blankets and cursed us softly, 
steadily, and without inter- 
mission. For this was a 
P. & O.; and the cadet-com- 
mander the best-hated man in 
the ship. 

Some months previously he 
had emerged from that first 
Flanders winter of 1914, 
variously bent and damaged ; 
and, after a spell in hospital, 


an inch thickness of bone by 
which the interior nose-cavities 
of his head differed from the 
normal, would, I am certain, 
have been one of the most 
dynamic and resourceful per- 
sonalities in our post-war 
generation. 


had been rounded up by the 
India authorities for return to 
what duty he could manage in 
a land already over-depleted 
of its Indian Army officers, 
and clamouring for everybody, 
anybody, so long as he could so 
much as stand up, to take charge 
of the all but leaderless native 
troops. In the absence of any 
kind of white Reserve in those 
days, the abnormally quick 
and emphatic casualties of that 
first all-ends-anyhow of dis- 
orderly trench-fighting left the 
Indian regiments on their beam- 
ends for officers. 

Said a tall and grey-haired 
civilian in an office in Whitehall 
to which I had reported my- 
self: ‘‘ Here are your embarka- 
tion orders. You will travel 
by the ordinary weekly P. & O. 
passenger ship. There are also 
fifty cadets for the Indian 
Army. We have been sending 
them out in batches. The last 
lot got out of hand on board, 
and we had complaints from 
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the Company. Of course, until 
they join their training centre 
they are not legally liable to 
military discipline ; so we want 
you to exercise a general super- 
vision over them during the 
voyage. Fifty lads, from 
schools up and down England. 
They will be told to report to 
you on the ship; and they will 
be met at Karachi and taken 
up-country to the training 
depot. Sign here, please.’ 

I sat back. I am not over- 
quick in the uptake, and a 
long spell in hospital does 
nothing to brighten the wits ; 
but on this one single occasion, 
for some reason, grey matter 
functioned. ‘ Is it an order ? ” 

The lanky fingers scrabbled 
pensively in the tufts of grey 
hair above the ears. ‘ Well, 
as @ matter of fact, we can’t 
order you to do it. The whole 
thing’s rather ultra vires. We 
—h’m—lack precedent. But 
we can’t have a repetition of 
what happened last time. Diffi- 
culty is, you will be travelling 
on a civilian-carrying passenger 
ship, as a passenger. So will 
these boys. No transports 
going to India. They’re all 
coming. Still, you know... .” 
and the long fingers smoothed 
indeterminedly backward and 
forward over the blotter before 
him. ‘ We’d be very glad if 
you would. Light duties, and 
allthat. . . .”” The voice tailed 
off into vagueness. 

I had never come near even 
trying anything of the kind 
before. But the vision arose : 
fifty hefty lads straight from 
School, three weeks’ complete 
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liberty in surroundings utterly 
strange to them; overfeeding ; 
no exercise; the bar, the 
smoking -room; passengers ; 
girls, probably, ad lib., and 
older women as well. All the 
makings of what we would 
nowadays call a luxury cruise. 
And not an atom of discipline 
among ’em. Fifty chunks of 
fresh English beef ashore in 
Port Said, for instance. General 
Supervision ? Guess again ! 

More politely, of course, and 
slowly and carefully, I suc- 
ceeded in the end in picturing 
to my untravelled official what 
a Kilkenny tea-party the thing 
would degenerate into. He 
saw it at last. ‘“ Yes; there 
was something about the diffi- 
culty of clearing the bar at 
lights out. Also, the Gippy 
police at Suez had some- 
thing to say. And there was 
Aden...” He flipped over the 
papers in front of him. 

‘* Now, if I may put it to 
you. Put those lads under my 
orders. Ab-solutely. Give me 
full disciplinary powers. Warn 
them that from the moment 
they step aboard they are sol- 
diers, officers, in war-time, and 
subject to every pain and 
penalty in the Manual of Mili- 
tary Law. Warn each of them, 
in writing. And confirm it in 
writing to me. Then I'll take 
it on. But I’ll take on no less.” 

In the end they gave in. I 
had to see the Biggest Noise 
in the building, however, before 
they would. There was no 
precedent. ... Possibly not ; 
nor, a8 I reminded them, had 
there ever been quite such a 
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war. Verytrue. Still... All 
very difficult ... 
But I got my way. 


A few days for preparation 
and some rapid thinking. In 
an ill-explored situation two 
things stood out clearly. The 
boys had to be kept under a 
discipline which, in the last 
resort, was based on bluff. The 
printed sheet informing them 
that they would be under 
regulations from the moment 
that they reported aboard 
would be a useful ground-work ; 
but the ultima ratio of force 
on which, however far in the 
background it may be kept, 
all discipline relies was neces- 
sarily absent. If a lad stuck in 
his toes and objected, what 
then? Conventional fiction 
might, in similar circumstances, 
tell of taking him into a quiet 
corner and hammering him 
into a healthier frame of mind ; 
but this, on a crowded ship, 
would be neither possible nor 
desirable. Or if some bright 
lad among them turned out to 
be a sea-lawyer, and—the days 
of conscription not yet having 
dawned—challenged the legality 
of the situation ? What about 
collective insubordination ; or, 
almost as bad, collective sticki- 
ness and ca’ canny in the face 
of strenuous work, to a packed 
background of idle and over- 
talkative fellow passengers ? 
Back of all lay the conviction 
that any failure whatever in 
handling an anomalous situa- 
tion created, in the face of 
official reluctance, by the cadet 


commander himself, would re- 
ceive no support whatever from 
higher authority at either end 
of the journey. He, in fact, 
failing in a major task in war- 
time, would be damned for 
evermore. The thing simply 
bristled with possibilities. 

And yet, point two, the lads 
not only had to be kept in 
order, but taught. The making 
of an Indian Army officer takes 
time, pressure, and infinite 
trouble ; it demands, moreover, 
not only willing co-operation, 
but considerable versatility on 
the part of the trainee. These 
boys, with luck, would get 
Six months’ intensive training 
at their destination; and if 
enough of the framework could 
be constructed in advance of 
their landing they would get 
@ flying start in a course which, 
had it been expanded to as 
many years as it held months, 
would not have been too long 
for the purpose at which it 
aimed. Piece by piece, the 
plan for the voyage took shape 
as a school to be run by 
one man, without experience 
or precedent to go upon, 
minus any kind of sanction 
of physical punishment or 
restraint, and deprived of 
that last resource of schools, 
expulsion. The whole would 
have to be run in surroundings 
that lacked even approximate 
likeness to dormitories, class- 
rooms, or playground; and 
would foreseeably be infinitely 
complicated by the pervading, 
not to say crowding, presence of 
a strictly non-school, undisci- 
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plined, and possibly meddle- 
some passenger-list which—its 
female portion most emphati- 


I. 


All hands and the cook came 
aboard at 11 A.M., an earlier 
arrival by the cadet-commander 
allowing him the opportunity 
of hanging over the taffrail and 
taking stock of those who 
passed up the gangway below. 
The experience of many previ- 
ous voyages gave him instant 
recognition of the everyday 
type of passenger returning to 
the East, and, by contrast, of 
the rather lost and fumbling 
boys who, conspicuous among 
the more assured, were recog- 
nisable even when foreshortened 
by the viewpoint. Imprimis 
—and point one to the good— 
no two of them seemed to be 
in company; a bunch of lads 
from the same school would, 
for good or ill, have coherence ; 
and no addition to the possi- 
bilities of difficulty could be 
ignored. Let them be as 
strange to each other as to the 
state of affairs into which they 
were stepping. Divide et impera. 
Secondly, they looked present- 
able and healthy. Good types. 
Here, at first survey, were no 
discards from schools glad to 
shoot a bit of a bad bargain 
into the blue. They seemed 
orthodox enough—a view sub- 
sequently confirmed by a cur- 
sory glance among them as, 
having found their cabins and 
dumped their small-gear, they 
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cally —had to be prevented 
from intruding on, or over- 
lapping into, the main scheme. 


drifted aimlessly about the 
deck. They were self-conscious 
in surroundings utterly strange 
to them, looking quite lost, and 
still obsessed with the reticence 
which prevented them from 
introducing themselves to one 
another. The very vastness of 
the ship seemed to overawe 
them. 

The mechanism of how to 
get them together and give 
them corporate shape had 
been part of four days’ hard 
thinking; till then the more 
lost they felt, the more tightly 
would they afterwards adhere 
to authority. So that it was 
not until the lunch bugle went, 
and each of them passed the 
notice-board at the head of 
the companionway to the 
saloon, that they found their 
existence recognised. As the 
notice announced, they would 
assemble at 2.30 in the smoking- 
room, for orders; meanwhile, 
they sat down to the one main 
table to which the head steward, 
previously amply tipped and 
thus enlisted on the side of 
the angels, directed each of 
them as he entered. Here, in 
two long lines of twenty-five, 
the ice very gradually thawed 
and the seeds of a rather awed 
commonalty were sown; the 
cadet - commander, of malice 
aforethought, sitting at a dis- 
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tance, at the captain’s table, 
and, so far unrecognised, taking 
stock of them. Their table 
manners, at least, seemed to 
possess the necessary restraint. 
So far, so good. 

Two-thirty found them wan- 
dering—and the last few, praise 
be, hurrying—into the smoking- 
room, where for the first time 
they met authority. Assur- 
ance, and with it a certain 
animation, grew with the in- 
creasing confidence of the 
voices that answered the roll- 
call. All present. I took the 
floor. 

‘* Now, listen. While you’re 
on this ship you’re under 
discipline. It’s war-time, and 
the discipline will be strict. 
You will get your orders from 
me, to a set daily programme. 
If there’s any variation, you 
will find it noted on the com- 
panionway notice-board; but 
for the present you may take 
it that at 6.30 a.m. you will 
fall in, in pyjamas, on the 
upper deck for a mile run, 
followed by half an hour’s 
physical training. You’ve got 
to land not only fit, but in 
hard condition. At seven, 
bundle into the bathrooms, as 
many of you as possible getting 
under one shower, so as to 
leave all clear for the civilian 
passengers by 7.15. Eight 
o’clock, breakfast ; and remem- 
ber that all meals are a parade, 
with no question of being late ; 
punctuality means being on 
the spot five minutes before any 
ordered time. Ten o’clock, 
fall in in the saloon for lecture ; 
you’ve got to land with the 
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best working knowledge of Hin- 
dustani that I can manage for 
you—that, and half a dozen 
other matters. Lunch at one, 
which, again, is a parade, 
From two to four you can have 
to yourselves. Tea at four, 
Deck cricket, punchball, box- 
ing from 4.30 to 6.30. Dregs 
for dinner; and I want you 
to dig out your dinner-jackets 
and all fittings, missing noth- 
ing. I can’t allow any slack- 
ness in dress, at any time; but 
I want you to keep one separate 
suit of pyjamas, however 
grubby, for the dawn run- 
round. Lights out and all of 
you in your bunks by 9.30. 

“‘ Now, I want you to realise 
that you’re the only soldiers, 
the only thing approximating 
Officers, in this ship. If you 
do all that’s required of you, 
you won’t have time for the 
civilian passengers. Keep to 
yourselves. We’re going to 
have a pretty strenuous three 
weeks, but it will be jam and 
pie-crust to what’s before you 
when you land. You won’t 
have a moment to waste on 
unessential things. I’m afraid 
I can’t allow you drinks at 
meals; and when you leave 
me it will be the last you'll 
see of this bar and smoking- 
room, for it will be out of 
bounds to you for the rest of 
the voyage. Oh, and one more 
thing: this matter of seasick- 
ness. It’s largely imagination ; 
and, anyhow, it’s rather a 
female sort of complaint. I 
can’t let any of you miss work 
on account of it. 

“We meet again at 4.30: 
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upper deck. 


Thank you. 


That's * qoute: a 


Now, that last phrase was 
deliberate. In all probability, 
nobody in their schools had 
ever before taken the trouble 
to call them gentlemen. For 
if, a8 they say, “it takes 
all sorts to make an army,”’ 
in the old days, at any rate, it 
took only one sort to make its 
officer class. But, in war-time, 
when as often as not all that 
the young man had to do was 
to place both hands firmly on 
the counter, take a deep breath, 
and vault lightly into the posi- 
tion which it usually took the 
public schoolboy years of 
anxious and expensive pre- 
paration to attain, definitions 
tended to lose their sharp 
edges. Even then, at the out- 
set, though supervision and 
selection were necessarily re- 
laxed, the old tradition largely 
held; and the class of boy we 
got was still, as a rule, clean- 
bred; mentally, morally, and 
physically in hard condition. 

Hence, as I say, that phrase ; 
for the process of attuning the 
boys’ minds to a brand-new 
orientation had, necessarily, to 
be insidious. Dressing for 
dinner, for instance. One won- 
dered how many of them had 
ever tied a dress-tie, or had had 
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occasion to; and what sort 
of a hash each would make of 
it; that, and the melting of 
the stiff fronts and collars 
when it came to dressing in 
stifling cabins in the Red Sea. 
With luck, they would accept 
it all with a certain self- 
conscious pride, a certain exclu- 
Siveness, a certain sense of 
adventuring into the novel; 
and so would go ahead without 
thought of calling in question 
the sanction behind the orders. 
Hence the next morning and 
the bare cold light of a scuddy 
November dawn; hence the 
flapping pyjamas, pink noses, 
and a noticeably strained ex- 
pression as they stood barefoot 
on the wet deck and swayed, 
in their two ranks, to the roll 
and pitch of the Brazilia. 
Hence a certain greenness 
about the gills, well under 
control; the snugly bedded 
passengers close up under the 
planking of the deck on which 
we stood ; the quick command, 
turn into file, and rapid rhyth- 
mical thud-thud-thud-thud of 
bare feet in our first mile-run 
of the voyage. Hence the 
blanketed turn-over of those 
same passengers, and, as sleep 
permanently departed, the sub- 
dued groan, ‘‘ Damn and blast 
those ham-footed cadets! Are 
we to have this every morning?’”’ 


Ir. 


It worked. They took to 
it without question, eager as 
Seashore terriers. Punctual, 
bright, and in every way ade- 


quate. Most had served in 
their O.T.C.’s and knew the 
ways of it. 

When it came to lecture- 
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time, there were the many 
intricacies of a difficult lan- 
guage which would be their 
daily and hourly companion 
for the rest of their working 
lifetime taught to a system of 
dictated notes, blackboard, and 
grammar; the almost fairy- 
tale strangeness of the details 
of the life that lay before 
them; behaviour, taboos, the 
formalism of oriental courtesy ; 
Service regulations and relax- 
ings; pay, pension, leave, pre- 
cedence, unwritten law, white 
social customs surviving from 
pre- Mutiny times well into 
the twentieth century. In addi- 
tion, personal extravagance ; 
debt; how to make out a 
cheque, how most emphatically 
not to; and the intimate but 
often neglected connection be- 
tween cheque-book and pass- 
book ; personal hygiene, with 
a hurried but none the less 
trenchant glance at its female 
aspects. Lastly, exercise, self- 
denial, hard sweating and 
moderate living—in fine, the 
whole art and concept of mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

Lord, what a job it was to 
cram into a short series of 
lectures the code, and the 
details of that code which 
govern the Indian Army, the 
hardest worked and probably 
most versatile body of men 
since Caesar’s Tenth Legion! 
A corps where from _ sheer 
undermanning, the officer, even 
in peace-time, might be called 
upon in any one day to command 
a full regimental parade, set 
an exam. paper in a language 
and script grotesquely different 


from his own, call on the 
colonel’s wife, hold a court 
martial in full legal form, make 
a fourth at polo, lay out the 
trace of a mountain road, do 
bear leader to a party of 
globe - trotters at his frontier 
post, talk intelligently about 
fishing or shooting, and ask the 
right questions when a man 
described his day’s pig-sticking ; 
sort, size up (and more often 
than not censor, before sending 
to England) the belongings of 
a brother officer shot that 
morning in a piece of criminal 
frontier carelessness ; turn up 
neat and groomed at mess, and, 
if necessary, sit up till mid- 
night at a bridge table he 
abhorred, when his head already 
ached with sleep and he had to 
be up again at crack of dawn. 
To be, in fact, ‘all things to 
all men, like Caesar’s wife.” 
So that when fifty lads 
stepped gaily forward, and, 
after the sketchiest of exams 
and interviewing, were pitch- 
forked into a service individu- 
alist to a degree and calling 
for the best in the best men 
of a nation, it was obvious that 
something had to be done 
about it. Fifty, and again 
fifty, and more, and then more, 
rising in the end to many 
hundreds in those days when 
the casualty lists swept whole 
Indian regiments clear of 
officers in an afternoon, and a 
weary process of improvisation 
and many months of back- 
breaking teaching were neces- 
sary before the new boys could 
even speak to their men, let 
alone lead or train them. 
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“ General supervision ? ”’ 
Three whole weeks during 
which they might, anyhow, 


pe shown what they were 
letting themselves in for, and 
while there was still time for 
them to change their minds 
and go back. And these lads 
were cheerfully and blindly 
stepping straight into the 
shemozzle? They were. Ob- 
serve these grey hairs ! 

They sucked it up like a 
sponge. No bouncing in their 
seats, no raised hand, and 
“Please, sir . . .”’ at intervals. 
Still as mice they sat, open- 
mouthed, when they were not 
swallowing. Quick and bright, 
their eyes never left you. It 
was plain joy to have such an 
audience; to be able to let 
oneself go, without fear of 
outside interruption ; to stride, 
slow-footed, up and down the 
alleyway between the rows of 
revolving chairs, chalk in hand, 
and make an occasional swoop- 
ing diagram on the blackboard 
to give point or illustration to 
a statement; to see com- 
prehension begin, to see light 
grow, and to see the lasting 
conviction at the end fixed in 
those keen young faces. 

All, except one, and he, for 
many days, was a puzzle to 
me. However, ... 


The thing, starting with 
routine, grew to safety and 
certainty. From early morning 
till two in the afternoon their 
noses were safely down to the 
grindstone. The hours from 
two till four they had, un- 
fettered, to themselves, hours 
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during which, as every travelled 
Indiaman knows, passengers, 
comatose with the heavy nitro- 
genous meal of the generous 
saloon, sink into long chairs 
and presently lose conscious- 
ness. There was one girl in 
particular, I remember: for 
obvious reasons she reminded 
me of another, in Umballa, 
whom we knew as the Canni- 
bal’s Dream ; but the majority 
were elderly. Some slept tidily, 
some with heads sagged and 
jaws agape; but all awoke to 
the tea-bell in a certain di- 
shevelment and hankering for 
something hot, sharp, and 
sugarless to drink. 

And if my fifty healthily 
wakeful embryonic Galahads 
wanted ladies’ society, they 
might have it—from two till 
four; if, that is to say, it 
could keep awake long enough 
to talk to them. 

From a hasty tea at four 
and a hastier shift into flannels, 
they emerged to compulsory 
deck-cricket. This was by no 
means the lapdog deck-sports 
of the 1930’s, but good, hard 
stuff in a closely netted narrow 
deck, where slips, point, cover- 
point, square-leg, and wicket- 
keeper were almost within 
sweep of the batsman, who 
slogged wildly at everything 
and who might on occasion— 
and often did—drive the flinty- 
hard, wet, string ball into the 
ribs, face, or limbs of the 
nearest fielder with the muzzle- 
velocity of around-shot. A split 
second of time was all that a 
man had to catch, to ward, to 
save a black eye or a broken 
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nose. The bowler, ten yards 
off, pelted them in good and 
hearty, the batsman laid on 
for Rome, and, with the reck- 
lessness of German student 
duellists, the field stood up to 
what might be coming to them. 
They loved it. All, except one. 

They changed, bathed, dined 
stiffly in stiff clothes and even 
stiffer behaviour, yawned 
healthily, and tumbled into 
bed, to wake to a chilly dawn, 
wet decks, pyjamas, and the 
turmoil of intensive jerks in 
narrow spaces. And so forward. 
Without an atom of thought 
that they were a downtrodden 
proletariat whose faces were 
being ground beneath the heel 
of a heartless illegality, they 
took to it like woolly lambs. 

And then, almost subcon- 
sciously, one sniffed a tiny, 
almost indefinable snag. 

There was one of them who 
failed to be of the exact level 
of healthy uniformity. A very 
small over-conspicuousness ; at 
times, an almost imperceptible 
hanging back. I got to know 
him, goodness knows, over-well 
by the end of the voyage, since 
he and his possibilities—the 
very danger which might bring 
my show to disaster—stuck 
out a yard. But, to begin with, 
he scored by my persuading 
myself that it was all my 
touchy imagination. 

It began on deck, at drill, 
in the classes ’tween decks, 
across the saloon at meal-times, 
and at many odd times in 
between ; for he never took 
his eyes off me. It may have 
been my imagination, but even 


when my back was turned | 
could almost feel him watching, 
And he was always doing little 
things that varied from the 
common behaviour. He wag 
never still. His was the first 
answer, right or wrong, to 4 
broadcast query in the lecture 
class. His were the over-quick 
demands for elucidation on 
some point which the normal 
boy would have taken as read, 
His was the over-keenness at 
drill and the under-keenness 
at games. He was the boy 
who, after Port Said, abode of 
questionable amusements, was 
the only one to snuggle away in 
a deck chair on the upper boat- 
deck, deep in a pseudo-scientific 
pornogram which, when I ap- 
proached, he inadequately hid ; 
and, in a misguided effort at 
replacing the divots, made his 
offence ten times worse by 
coming to my cabin that even- 
ing and asking for special 
grammars and books on oriental 
languages, to work up in his 
spare time, whereby he might 
get ahead of the others. 

He it was who insisted on 
dropping anything he was doing 
and springing to attention if 
I passed him on deck—a thing 
I never asked or expected of 
the lads. He talked at length 
to his Eurasian cabin-steward, 
where the other boys held a 
proper detachment. Where the 
others gathered in unpremedi- 
tated groups, he would always 
be off, deep in some obscure 
confabulation with one of the 
white deck-hands ; and, when 
I passed, springing once more 
to his nerve-shattering ‘ atten- 
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tion.’ He reminded me forcibly 
of what the spook-ridden dagos 
describe when they want to 
make your flesh creep; when 
they tell of bisbigliatori, ‘ husky 
whisperers,’ ghostly. So here. 
It fitted Dennison, the apostle 
of the obscure, exactly. For 
the fellow was unsound. He 
kept you guessing. 

I dunno. Time and again I 
tried to think it was my 
imagination ; a kind of Doctor 
Fell complex. I looked him 
up in the roll; found that he 
came from one of the less well- 
known public schools, but could 
find nothing more detailed ; 
and again tried to think him 
nothing more than peculiar. 
But there was one thing about 
him which, rightly or wrongly, 
I found added immeasurably 
to the unhappy impression that 
he conveyed. Though you felt 
him watching you, rarely at 
close quarters would he look 
you in the eye. For all his 
breadth of shoulder, stocky 
figure, and most unusual mus- 
cular development, he had a 
long thin face like a horse, 
pale-blue eyes between colour- 
less lashes, a hangdog ex- 
pression, and a jaw semi- 
permanently drooping open. 
For—and when you got quite 
close to him it was obvious at 
a glance—the chap was ade- 
doidy to the poidt of sebi- 
suffocatiod. I doubt if he 
had ever pulled a full breath 
through his nose. He breathed 
through his mouth, more often 
than not, short, hurriedly ; and 
when he closed the gap, as 
intermittently in the pauses 
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of speech he did, you almost 
expected to see it dribble at 
the corners. Do what one 
would, one could not get away 
from this central, this painful, 
feature. All his other irritating 
semi-meannesses took the colour 
of that peculiar and warped 
mentality, that mental obliquity 
which, as doctors know, seems 
invariably to accompany a 
narrow crooked cranium and 
constricted air-passages. 

And all this, you will say, 
about an unfortunate more 
sinned against than sinning— 


whose parents should, very 
early, have had him freed 
from his trouble? Right. 


Touché. Peccavi, and all the 
rest. But stand in my shoes 
for a moment. Here was a 
situation with more snags in 
it than three miles of barbed 
wire. The voyage discipline, 
on which all depended, was an 
uncertainty held together by 
bluff. I had to steer my course 
warily. There was, therefore, 
no room for anything but the 
obvious, nor time for complica- 
tions. Every waking minute 
was strained to the assump- 
tion that all was right and 
according to Cocker; and to 
the uninterrupted impression 
in the boys’ minds that they 
were working under a system 
with all the sanction of military 
law, precedent, and established 
usage behind it. So that this 
Dennison, this buzz-monger, this 
creeper-in-corners became an 
ever-present danger; the one 
point in the whole problem 
that threatened to elude, to be 
incapable of control ; the stone 
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against which luck, ever tricky, 
might well cause a man in a 
moment of unwatchfulness to 
stub his toe. 

And why the devil couldn’t 
the blighter be the same as his 
fellows ? 

Possibly I was all wrong; 


but, notwithstanding the def. 
nition which, I then thought, 
applied to him, that he had 
neither the grace to be good 
nor the guts to be bad, by the 
end of the voyage he, definitely 
and permanently, had got on 
my nerves. 


IV. 


I landed them, thank good- 
ness, at Karachi, fit as brass 
lions and merry as a covey of 
cats in a dairy. And though 
it was more than a wrench to 
part with them, it was a relief 
even greater to know that the 
responsibility was off my hands. 

They were taken in charge 
by a couple of officer instructors 
sent down from the training 
centre at one of our best- 
known frontier stations, to 
which area, as I found from 
orders at the Embarkation 
Office, I also was to report. 
Deliberately, I let them get a 
day ahead of me, and took the 
next day’s mail; for things 
had got to this, that I had no 
special hankering to see those 
lads pass into the keeping of 
others. 


Now, in what follows, I take 
the liberty of compressing, 
both in time and in fact. Part 
of it was a matter of personal 
contact ; part, the reliable ac- 
counts of others. Whereby I 
shall be absolved from retailing 
hearsay. And, should doubts 
arise, I shall indicate them. 

My new job lay, as I say, in 
a famous frontier station—in 


a desert. Not the spade-and- 
pail variety, but rocks, black, 
umber, brown, and staring 
yellow; shingle; camel-thom 
springing among the detritus 
below hillsides ground to 
powder in the slow succession 
of bitterly cold winters and an 
indescribable heat from spring 
to mid-autumn. The sands 
and barren rocks of typical 
Islam. Here, also, was fixed 
the training centre for new 
officers of the Indian Army; 
wisely chosen ; for in few other 
areas could the new arrival 
more quickly absorb the atmos- 
phere of strenuous living and 
the undercurrent of personal 
danger which never seems quite 
to leave the craggy tribal 
country. Here, though appar- 
ently far from any theatre of 
war, death smouldered rather 
than blazed, and the whole 
atmosphere was turned to 4a 
quick readiness. Here, the 
King’s writ, far from running, 
walked ; and that, warily. And 
here, with no hampering tradi- 
tions or inhibitions inherited 
from a previous existence, the 
periodical batches of aspirants 
to commissions were a tabula 
rasa for the intensive training 
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they were to receive. But, if 
they were ever to be of any use 
to India, no mere hard slogging 
would have driven life into 
what they had to learn. Their 
imaginations had to be reached. 
It is possible to get lamentably 
drunk on ideas; but unless its 
young men see visions, the 
nation dies. And, thank good- 
ness, by the time they left these 
lads had something more under 
their hats than mere ambition 
to excel at drill, bayonet work, 
and bombing. 

It was difficult to go about 
one’s job, in the same station, 
and forget all about them. 
Much of my work took me out 
into the hills; but I had some 
good friends among the in- 
structors, and at odd times 
would listen while they talked 
that ever-fresh, inexhaustible 
subject—Boy. But it was not 
until towards the end of the 
first three months that I asked 
one of them how the material 
was shaping. 

“ First-rate stuff ! I’ve never 
met such keen and clean-run 
material. There’s not a dud 
among them—vwell, except one. 
And he’s a real nasty bit of 
work. However, it’s all too 
much of a rush to make ex- 
ceptions, and he has to cog-in 
with the rest. What? Oh no, 
nothing of that sort. He’s just 
—I can’t tell you exactly ; but 
he gives me the creeps.”’ 

Exactly. That over-promi- 
nence, that under - frankness, 
that shifty avoidance of sim- 
plicity. That feeling about 
him as of a cat that would 
sooner be stroked the wrong 
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way than not stroked at all. 
I suppose the picture rose too 
sharply to memory, for the 
next thing I knew was that 
my head had dropped, my 
jaw had sagged open, and I 
was making wheezy noises in 
my gullet. My opposite number 
grinned. “ Allright. I suppose 
you know. But for the love 
of Mike don’t repeat what I 
said. We’re not encouraged 
to talk about the boys. As you 
know.” 

The passing-out lists were up, 
some months later, and, with 
them, the scramble to get into 
frontier regiments, Gurkhas 
and the like, began. It was 
often a matter of influence ; 
for, if a lad knew the C.O. of 
the regiment he wanted and 
could get him to apply for 
him, all was well. The abiding 
fear, in ninety-nine per cent 
of them, was lest there should 
be appointment to one of those 
worthy down-country regiments 
which in those days still figured 
in the Army list; corps of 
wonderfully ancient lineage and 
incredible inertia, whose maxi- 
mum hope of a change of scene 
was a move to Burma or some 
other Sleepy Hollow of unevent- 
ful friendliness. Luckily, since 
the casualty lists never touched 
them, their vacancies were few 
and the danger of being sent 
to them, therefore, almost 
negligible. 

I was studying the list of 
postings on the notice - board 
outside the Headquarters office, 
my friend the instructor looking 
over my shoulder. I pointed 
to the bottom of the list, and 
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grinned. “ Hard luck; but I 
suppose it’s the best place for 
him. You fellows wangled it ? ”’ 

** Devil a bit. He applied for 
it.” 

“ H-wattt ?”’ 

‘He did. He applied for it. 
Something about not wanting 
to stand in the way of the 
others by joining the scrum for 
the Border. I wish ’em joy 
of him!” 


Here begins hearsay. But I 
have checked and cross-checked 
the main events; and, where 
inferences fill the gaps, they 
are fair. 

Dennison arrived at his new 
station. Nothing much hap- 
pened for some months, during 
which, as last-joined, he seems 
to have been given all the less 
pleasant tasks of regimental 
routine. They were such jobs 
as an energetic man can make 
into a brilliant success, a sleepy 
C.O. willleave unsupervised, and 
from which the lazier officers flee 
like startled deer. Canteen man- 
ager. Mess president. Games 
superintendent. Coffee - shop. 
All of them matters needing 
constant personal supervision ; 
and, in the absence of any 
native clerical staff fit to count 
above ten without taking its 
boots off, involving much per- 
sonal slogging at accounts, 
handling of greasy coppers, 
rupees, and crumpled notes, 
and a whole litany of kindred 
bothers. 

For three months nothing 
whatever happened. Then, as 
things will, everything blazed 
into sudden, unwelcome, and 
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simultaneous activity for aj 
concerned. 

It is to be remembered, first 
of all, that Thursday, through- 
out all that portion of the 
Indian Army not stationed op 
the frontier and, therefore, not 
in the necessity of a sevep- 
day-week alertness, is a dies 
most emphatically and severely 
non. Nothing happens. Work 
is suspended; all ranks rise 
late and go about in mufti, 
As a natural consequence, Wed- 
nesday is invariably a guest- 
night at mess; the inevitable 
lateness to bed involving no 
struggle to get up at the 
otherwise usual cock-shout next 
morning. 

Now, mess is a parade, and 
to be absent from it needs 
permission. More especially on 
Wednesday, when it is up to 
every self-respecting regiment 
to have its full strength on 
hand for the entertainment of 
its guests. Dennison put in 
for two days’ shooting leave, 
to count from after-work hours 
on Wednesday till the same 
time on Friday, his first ‘ duty’ 
thereupon being mess on Friday 
night. He put his name in 
the leave-book, got it initialled 
by the C.O., and was last seen 
going off to his bungalow with 
the apparent intention of sharp- 
ening up his gun and camp 
kit. 

On Friday night his place 
at mess was empty ; and I can 
well understand, from what I 
know of the way things were 
done in that show, that it was 
not until he was absent from 
the Saturday morning parade 
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that any attempt was made to 
find out where he was. 

His bungalow, bar his 
Madrassi servants all present 
and correct, was empty. 

 Where’s the sahib ? ”’ 

“Not knowing, sah.” 

“ Hasn’t he come back from 
shooting ? ”’ 

“Shooting? Not knowing, 
sah. Sahib leave by train. 
Not going shooting. Taking 
suitcases and bedding only. 
No, sah.” 

Then in a panicky, silly sort 
of fashion things began to 
happen; and, by mid-day, a 
spluttering fury was abroad, 
the telephone wires were too 
hot to touch, and the adjutant, 
in his ancient Ford, was going 
hell-for-rubber down the main 
cantonment road to the police 
superintendent’s bungalow. 
For, item, Dennison on Wed- 
nesday had caught the Calcutta 
express, which passed through 
the local station at midnight. 
Item, two hundred and seventy 
Tupees were missing from the 
coffee-shop till. Item, the mess 
bridge account had been falsi- 
fied for months past, involving 
another hundred and ten. Item, 
all the other accounts were in 
a state of absolute hay; and 
goodness only knew what would 
be the deficit when they came 
to be sorted. Item—and this 
alone was material for the mass 
murder instinct which raised 
a concerted howl through the 
officers’ lines—each and all 
discovered that during guest 
night on Wednesday his field- 
glasses and revolver, a total 
of about a dozen of each, had 
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been abstracted. Item—and 
here the C.O. and the adjutant, 
purple - faced, hysterical, and 
using all the short words for 
their meaning, stood and 
stormed at each other, disci- 
pline and reticence clean for- 
gotten—item, to wit, Dennison, 
youngest, most strictly disci- 
plined, latest recruit to a per- 
fectly good World War, had 
deserted. For good. 

Hence, as we have noted, 
the heat of the adjutant’s 
tyres ; the collection of mixed, 
small ironmongery strewn on 
the two-mile stretch of road 
from cantonments; and the 
police superintendent who, hav- 
ing sorted sense out of the 
adjutant’s spluttered story, was 
fain to point out that Dennison, 
with some sixty hours’ start in 
a fast mail train, was, if a 
deserter, probably by now lost 
for good in the rabbit warren 
of the Calcutta underworld ; 
whence, however, he would do 
his best to extract him, with 
something around four hun- 
dred rupees of regimental 
money, and the missing fire- 
irons of his brother officers. 

For two days the regiment 
took on all the appearance of 
a disturbed ant-heap; but, 
on the third, it suddenly struck 
them that it was about time 
they kept quiet about it, sub- 
sequent events, therefore, going 
somewhat a-tiptoe and sotio 
voce, all correspondence being 
heavily marked ‘ Confidential,’ 
and telephone messages couched 
in circumlocutions very pro- 
perly resented by the native 
operator at the central exchange. 
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Now the mail train, though 
fast by standards of the East, 
in an equally oriental way 
reached its end by devious 
ways. It was, therefore, by 
no means a certainty that 
Dennison had gone straight 
through to the terminus. He 
might have got off at half a dozen 
spots in the forty-eight-hour 
journey. The fact that he did 
reach Calcutta was afterwards 
discovered ; for, little better 
than a hunted and conspicuous 
fugitive as he by now must 
have realised himself to be, he 
dived straight into it and was 
lost to view. 

As a matter of fact, from 
what transpired as I heard it 
some time later, I think he 
just dodged in, paused a day 
or two to gather funds, and 
shot out at the far side like a 
pea from a pea-shooter. For, 
just about then, the murder 
gang were active ; the Khasim- 
pur magistrate, on the polo 
ground, was shot in the back 
at close quarters as he was 
climbing on to his pony; and 
the heavy service-pattern re- 
volver which the police, dashing 
to the spot, extricated from 
the blood-soaked jumble of 
clothes on the assassin, whom 
the crowd had instantly torn 
to pieces, bore the number 
of a certain regiment far to 
the south, which, angry as 
wetted embers, was still trying 
to live down the fact that 
Dennison had been one of its 
officers. 

He had sold it, of course. 
Arms, in a closely guarded 
terrorist province like Bengal, 
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are worth their weight, on the 
scales, in coined rupees ; and two 
and a quarter pounds of silver 
count up to considerably more 
than the thirty pieces of man’s 
greatest historical treachery. 
More, they help a man on his 
journey. For the police, comb. 
ing Calcutta till it stood on 
end like the quills on a poreu- 
pine, drew blank. The white, 
semi-white, sub-white popula- 
tion was tossed and winnowed 
till the name of Dennison 
reeked to heaven, and, but 
for the muzzle of war-time 
restraint, would have reached 
England. 

I believe he took to the road. 
He may have read Kim. If 
so, he could have found no 
better way of dropping clear 
out of sound and memory. 
There is no known way of 
sifting the steady stream of 
part-foot part-wheeled traffic 
that drifts, as it has done from 
the beginning of time, along the 
Grand Trunk roads of India. 
Given wits, adaptability, and 
company ordinary enough to 
pass muster, a man may spend 
from October to May tramping 
steadily, and in complete in- 
munity from interference, from 
one end of India to the other. 
In native clothes, of course, 
and in the mixed trouvaille of 
native company; though, in 
the rains, it is different. 

One can see him, at the 
end of the day’s march, 
crouched and wheezing over 
the wood smoke of his tiny 
cooking-fire ; one among hun- 
dreds. A two-dimensional pi- 
dog of the bazaars approaches 
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him a-tiptoe, sniffs him, and, 
nackles bristling, walks stiffly 
away. é 
Frankly, I feel rather vin- 
dictive about him; for what 


V. 


Dennison, then. Hidden in 
a multitude. Secretive. All 
his goods in a bundle on his 
broad and muscular back. He 
must have shed all the field- 
glasses, a8 well as several of 
the arms, to lighten his load 
and pad out his money-belt. 
How many revolvers he sold 
to the terrorists in Calcutta, 
and how many remained in the 
dog’s-eared, nondescript lump 
of pack which accompanied 
him in his subsequent travels, 
will probably never be known. 
Some, at least, must have 
survived, since, later, recap- 
tured arms were the means of 
corroborating the reports of 
his movements. But the time 
he spent on the road was, after- 
wards, fixed with certainty at 
a@ year and seven months; 
though whether a slow bee- 
line, or holding side adventures, 
or including what, from sub- 
sequent inference, may have 
been a prolonged hide in the 
sordid conspiracy dens of the 
Benares slums, hardly matters. 
On the normal travelling ex- 
penditure of fourpence a day, 
he had resources to take him 
half-way across Asia. 

Who his associates were, what 
contacts he made, trudging in 
the dust, or at the even- 
ing parhao, and in the cities 
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happened next is as much a 
bit of history as anything else 
hidden in the officia] archives 
of that hush-hush period, one 
day to see the light. 


through which he passed, none 
of us will ever know. There 
must have been, like himself, 
more than a few fugitives with 
no means of tracing the hue 
and cry but the chance word, 
picked up at intervals, of police 
activities ; of who was wanted, 
and where, and for what. But 
there is ample inferential evi- 
dence that at some period of 
his travels, first by curiosity 
and later by conviction driven 
home by his grievance and 
sense of outlawry, he must 
have allowed himself to be 
caught up in one of the in- 
numerable side-currents of 
revolution ; one of those plots 
against the Raj which, even 
in those days, the native be- 
lieved to be already on the run. 

Sure at least I am, that 
nothing came amiss to him; 
that all was sifted and 
winnowed, the chaff discarded, 
and all of malevolent possibility 
retained ; that the sadhu, the 
fakir, the wandering beggar, 
were, by the end, an open 
book to him; that at the last 
he had a working acquaint- 
ance with the inner mechane- 
ism of the bunniahs’ system, 
whose emissaries pervade every 
stratum of India’s many 
millions, gathering scraps here, 
scraps there, in the making 
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of a commercial intelligence 
system compared with which 
the ramifications of the ghettos 
of the Middle Ages must have 
been a groping in fog ; that he, 
who had cast his white birth- 
right to the winds, must in 
his daily talk have accumulated 
the many vernaculars of the 
widespread land till he was a 
linguist past compare. Name 
of a name !—what pearls before 
lesser animals! And to think of 
what all this could have meant 
in the hands of anyone who 
could have put it to its proper 
use ! 

But this much we know: 
that some hidden force—it can 
hardly have been a homing 
instinct — drew him steadily 
west, and north, and west 


That restless mind; that 
power of organisation which 
we afterwards came to know 
so well, and fear; that gift of 
seeing right through a problem, 
of judging men’s worth in 
terms of work output; that 
instinctive genius for taking 
charge, for command of their 
minds in the mass, rare enough 
in men stiffened by experience 
and frankly uncanny in one so 
young. All this, superlatively 
good ; the very stuff of which 
great men in the past have 
been built ; but, at the bidding 
of just that sixteenth of an 
inch of bone thickness, turned 
all to mischief and malice. 
Hag-ridden, his only ambition 
in the end was, like Nero, to 
sit back and watch all things 
ancient and of good report go 
up in flames and terror, 


Lieutenant John Dennison, 
of His Majesty’s Indian Army ; 
plug, plug, he trudged through 
the dust. For a year and sevep 
months. Bent of back, sup. 
dried, silent ; his smouldering 
eyes rarely lifted from the road 
at his feet; wheeze, wheeze, 
his laboured breath, and the 
dust caking at the corners of 
his raggedly bearded lips where, 
the least bit in the world, 
he dribbled. Trudge, trudge; 
dorth, ad west, ad dorth agaid. 

Slowly, steadily, to the Pun- 
jab and Amritsar. 


Now here we take a welcome 
farewell of conjecture and get 
to history. 

You are to see India, in its 
turn, reflecting, a8 in multiple 
mirrors, the chaotic indiscipline 
which, as the immediate result 
of the Armistice and the lifting 
of a world anxiety, flowed in 
an irresistible wave over the 
soberest nations of the globe. 
You are to see Gandhi, nursing 
a life-long personal grudge, 
jumping to the chance ; coming 
out into the open as saint and 
martyr ; and, with his unerring 
eye for values and for the exact 
spot at which the maximum 
pressure could be put upon the 
English whom he hated, making 
a bee-line for the Punjab and 
the sacred home-city of the 
toughest body of men in all 
India, the Sikhs. You are to 
see once more—as clearly a8 
you then saw, but have since 
forgotten — Amritsar and its 
Golden Temple as the focus 
of open rebellion throughout 
North-West India. A stiff high- 
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walled town, such as that of a 
warrior caste has need to be ; 
cramped behind battlements, a 
packed warren of unbelievably 
tall houses teeming with in- 
habitants, and all but grudging 
the very alleyways which, a 
man’s arm-span broad, are 
crevasses in the crowding 
masonry. 

In two spots only do light 
and air flow in unchecked. At 
the two acres of open stagnant 
tank which face the Second 
Wonder of all India, the Golden 
Temple of the Sikhs; and at a 
spot where two of the rabbit- 
runs lead unexpectedly into 
and out of a wide and broad 
square, the Jallianwalla Bagh. 
Here, hemmed in and over- 
looked by tall, and on the 
inner side all but windowless, 
houses, is no bagh in the 
accepted sense of garden, but 
flat and featureless mud ; with 
this much concession to the 
name of pleasure-ground that 
in the centre stands a chabitra, 
that which might, with us, be 
a low and roofless bandstand. 
You are to see it, as the women- 
folk in the zenana of Sita Ram, 
the bunniah, from one of the 
rare upper windows often saw 
it, empty ; and again you are 
to see it—as Sita Ram himself, 
who told me, saw it—suddenly 
teeming with a delirious mass 
of rabble, drunk with loot and 
murder; packed from edge to 
edge, surging round the 
chabutra, yelling their joy at 
one solitary figure which, a 
bare four feet above them, 
held two bandaged hands stiffly 
upward for silence and his 
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opening call to all India to rise 
and sweep the British into the 
sea. 

The city, and, a mile or more 
away, the British cantonments 
and civil station. Between 
British and the town wall, an 
open plain in which stands 
Fort Govindhgarh: a mud 
stronghold, built by the Sikh 
Raj in old pre-British times, 
to overawe what was, even in 
those days, an unpredictable 
city, but a fortification nowa- 
days barely defensible. Still, 
however, the only possible place 
of comparative refuge for the 
sparse white population in the 
banks and merchant houses 
within the city itself, as well 
as for the white non-combatants 
of the open and defenceless 
civil station in its rear. Thinly 
garrisoned, with many wide 
and empty squares, but, on 
that April morning of 1919, 
thronged to suffocation. 

For, with an equal sudden- 
ness and amid scenes almost 
exactly duplicating those of 
1857, white women, children, 
and non-combatants bundled 
pell-mell into the space within 
its walls, climbed the parapet, 
and gazed across at a town 
which, for three days and 
nights, vied with the Cities of 
the Plain. Fat wreaths of 
smoke rising from their begin- 
ning in the northern corner, 
and bellying out till they hid 
even the city walls. Murder, 
meanest and most cowardly. 
Sudden hugger-mugger settling 
of lifelong grudges among the 
natives themselves. Mobs of 
thousands struggling to suffoca- 
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tion to get near enough to 
hack and belabour torn bundles 
of purple-stained cotton—such 
as had once been white men. 
The Raj was down and out. 
The British of the Bank, whom 
native rumour multiplied to 
thousands, were stamped into 
blood and mud ; ruin, glorious 
ruin, freedom and licence for 
all. The drink shebeens, the 
women’s quarter; the looted 
cookshops ; and the carts and 
gharries smashed to match- 
wood. Hai—ee—ee-e! The 
mob danced up and down, 
foamed at the mouth, and 
squealed with hysteria. The 
lid was off, with a vengeance. 
From somewhere among the 
welter a Dutch merchant, 
hidden in a burka, the all- 
enveloping white cloth used 
by purdah women, on the 
second night escaped from the 
city, and, narrowly avoiding 
death at the hands of a jumpy 
white sentry, hammered at 
the rickety gate of the fort. 
Parched to speechlessness, ex- 
hausted, and dithering where 
he stood, he yet had wits 
enough to describe what he 
had been through and the 
central figure that had led 
the mob. A Turk, he called 
him. A white man, as near 
as made no matter. He had 
been near him more than once ; 
he described in vivid panto- 
mime the queer, jerky figure 
that had stood on a house- 
plinth, waving its arms and 
soo0’ing on the mob to plunder, 
arson, and butchery. He it 
was who had led the charge on 
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the Bank, where the white 
employés, smoked out of the 
main building, had taken refy, 
on the exposed balcony of the 
first floor. He it was who led 
the rush, who leapt at the bal- 
cony sill and hung there with 
fanatical hate, striving to haul 
himself up until his clutching 
fingers were stamped and 
beaten to pulp, and, with 
blood-dripping hands, he fell 
back into the seething crowd 
below. For a moment he 
wilted, almost whined, as he 
sought to stanch the flow 
with licking, blood-beslobbered 
mouth; then, tucking the 
agonised and twisted fingers 
under his armpits, he rose, and, 
facing the mob, once more 
yelled them on to their prey. 
I never met that Hollander ; 
but I spoke to a lady, later, 
who had been one of the 
frowsy dust-smothered mass of 
half-starved refugees crowded 
into the ‘keep.’ The leading 
impression left on her was his 
queer description of the flat, 
breathless voice of the Turk: 
@ squealing huskiness, he had 
said, as though he had some- 
thing—something stuck, in his 
nose; and his war-cry, “‘ Ab- 
ritsar! Abritsa-a-ar! bdro!” 
—as he yelled them on to 
‘ m4ro,’ to slay and spare not. 
Long afterwards the truth 
dawned on me ; for it was Sita 
Ram who a month later, when 
I was in charge of the strength- 
ened and renovated fort and 
all Amritsar going its way 
beaten, humble, and all but 
servile in its abasement, took 
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me to his roof-top, and, rather 
graphically, I thought, repro- 
duced for me on the spot what 
had happened. 

“The mob came crowding 
in through the alleyway down 
there’”*—and he pointed to a 
narrow gut in, as it might be, 
the right-hand near corner of 
the square. ‘‘In thousands 
they came. More and more. 
Struggling and running, for a 
quarter of an hour they never 
ceased. I watched them. 
More, and more, and yet more, 
and still the last-comers pushed 
and elbowed, till in all the 
bagh there was bare standing- 
room. They shouted, they 
prandished swords and lathis 
and waved rags of torn cloth- 
ing, stamping and shoving and 
yelling like folk demented. I 
told my women-folk to stay 
behind the shutters, for I was 
afraid. 

“ And then I saw what was 
forward ; for, out of the crowd, 
climbed on to the empty cha- 
bitra one whom I would never 
have thought to see leading a 
mob of many thousand Sikhs. 
AToork. He wore the kulla— 
the fez, as you call it—and it 
stood out in a splash of scarlet 
against the grey background. 
He raised both arms for silence, 
and I saw that his hands were 
heavily wrapped in bandages. 
The tumult died down. Up 
came his voice; and it was 
queer — queer, sahib; queer 
voice —mn-m-m . . .,” and, 
wrinkling his nose, he raised 
his fingers and wriggled them, 
puzzled, and _ searching for 
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words for his meaning. “I 
don’t quite know how to ex- 
plain it, but it was no voice 
of the Punjab. Yes, a Toork 
he must have been. A Moslem, 
crying to Sikhs! Can you 
imagine it? But cry he did. 
He shouted to them of the 
fort, packed with white women 
—as was true enough ; bursting 
with gold and riches of the 
Angréz — as it most certainly 
was not. He shrieked to them 
to rush it—one short rush across 
the maidan from the city walls, 
and they would surge over its 
walls like a wave over sand. 
One rush—just one! The 
crowd yelled to him: he yelled 
back, howling. It beat all 
the jackals I’ve ever heard. 
They began to move. And 
then, out of the tail of my 
eye I saw something happen- 
ing—down there’; and he 
pointed downward and to the 
right, where, as he had told 
me, the crowd had surged in. 
“There was a sahib, and 
with him he had about thirty 
men—no more. Soldiers they 
were, with rifles. Pahdris, I 
think. Gurkhas. And there 
were a few police from the 
Kotwal, but these had nothing 
but their lathis. The sahib 
listened to the Toork for just 
so long as his final words ; 
and when the answering yell 
of the mob surged up, I saw 
him dart at the two nearest 
men in the crowd, grab them 
by their coat collars and shake 
them as a dog shakes a rat. 
He shouted in their faces. 
They grabbed at him; and 
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the crowd, pressing close, all 
but had him down. He shook 
himself free, picked up his 
topi, and turned quickly to his 
men. He gave a command. 
The men, some kneeling, some 
lying, roughly in a line across 
that corner ’’—and he pointed 
again—*‘ lifted their rifles. One 
man fired, a single shot, and 
for three successive shots, or 
it may have been four, he, only, 
fired ; and then, in a crackling 
roar of sound, all of them were 
firing as fast as they could load. 

** And then I saw men drop- 
ping. Somehow—squeeze, push 
and shove, in all that packed 
mob—the crowd edged away 
till they had cleared a space 
in front of the soldiers, a 
space dotted with men lying 
flat, men on their hands and 
knees, men getting up and 
falling again. Rattle—rattle— 
load and fire. 

“ And now the mob started 
a sort of wailing cry, as chil- 
dren do when terrified. Panic 
took them in a body, and the 
whole solid weight of them 
rushed for that opening over 
there,”’ and he waved his hand 
to the left middle distance, 
where, I now could see, one 
other narrow gut opened be- 
tween the tall houses, except 
for that in the right-hand 
corner, the only exit from the 
bagh. ‘I watched awhile. The 
soldiers had ceased firing. But 
wherever men moved they 
stumbled over many prone 
bodies. They raved and fought 
round that alley, the only 
outlet, like bazaar dogs out- 
side a butcher’s shop. And I, 


fearing what they might do 
when they came—as come they 
must—past my house, went 
down quickly and barred the 
door and the windows. 

“Yes. They say the sahib 
and his handful of men saved 
the Punjab. And I believe it, 
For, even today, Amritsar goes 
about its work in a hushed 
and terrified silence; and a 
single memsahib, unescorted, 
might thread her way from 
end to end of the city’s alley- 
ways with hardly a dog to 
growl at her.’’ 

Vivid ? I don’t think I have 
ever lived through a dead and 
gone scene so vividly as with 
Sita Ram, in that flat and 
unexcited monotone of his, 
describing it to me—and point- 
ing. The seething mob which, 
irresistible, was within an ace 
of producing such a tragedy 
a8 would by comparison have 
turned the Well of Cawnpore 
into a trivial relic of the past, 
and have branded the Punjab 
for all time as unforgivable. 
The dense and ruthless mass; 
the far more ruthless high- 
velocity bullet which strewed 
men in that bagh, six and eight 
to every round; the one man 
in all Upper India who, quick 
as lightning to catch the exact 
moment, in a matter of minutes 
had the courage to do what it 
had taken the strained might 
of England, sixty-two years 
before, two full years and in- 
numerable lives to accomplish. 

“The Toork ? Who was he ? 
Ki jané, sahib. We never 
found out.’ 

H’m. They never found out. 
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Undoubtedly, he escaped. 
Had it been otherwise, by his 
crushed and bandaged hands, 
if by nothing else, he must 
have been identified among 
that pitiful collection of bodies, 
afterwards gathered and burnt. 
He, the leader, to escape—and 
they, the dupes, to have died 
by the dozen and hundred ! 
At times, one almost questions 
the ways of Providence. 

It was not till long afterwards 
that the police—with heads, 
goodness knows, just then full 
enough with keeping the Raj 
above water without any added 
brain-fag of difficult investiga- 
tions into the movements of 
individuals—that the police, in 
short, gathered cause and effect, 
time and place, to make the 
beginnings of a dossier which, 
by the end of another twelve- 
month, made Dennison the 
central figure in the preoccupa- 
tions of the O.I.D. 

It is difficult to keep track 
of his movements except by 
guess. We have yet to hear 
who was at the bottom of that 
queer muhajrin movement— 
this time among the Moslems 
only—whereby the Sons of the 
Prophet were in that year 
induced to a kind of hysterico- 
fanatical Pilgrimage of Grace 
which sent them mass-migrat- 
ing, in thousands and tens of 
thousands, on the main roads 
leading northward and west- 
ward from the Punjab, to 
Afghanistan, to Persia, and 
thence to Constantinople, where 


—so they told one another— 
Islam and the Prophet Jay in 
ruins under the heel of the 
conquering infidel. Some day, 
perhaps, enough will be known 
of him to wipe out the query- 
mark against the entry in his 
dossier which refers to it. Let 
be. Goodness knows, there 
has been uncertainty and to 
spare in this chronicle, without 
adding more. 

From Amritsar he must have 
struck due north for the Him- 
alaya. Westward, and north- 
westward, would lie the more 
densely populated part of the 
Punjab, with a _ thickening 
throng of soldiery and an 
efficient police. Granted that 
the man was really moving 
on a bearing, and not blindly 
fleeing, the foothills of the snows 
would give him best conceal- 
ment. If, indeed, the monsoon 
by now had caught him, they 
would be his only chance. 
Plains mean big rivers, un- 
traversable in the monsoon 
except by big bridges on to 
which main roads converge, 
and where, granted that people 
were on the look-out for him, 
traffic is easily examined. All 
this, after long years in the 
land, one knows by experience ; 
lacking knowledge, to him and 
his quick wits the realisation 
of the danger must have been 
intuitive. Again, I say, what 
a brain gone wrong ! 

Now, India, which to the 
casual eye seems to be nothing 
more than a plain triangle 
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jutting southward imto an 
ocean, is in reality a very big 
place. So big that, though its 
southernmost tip approaches 
the equator, a parallel of lati- 
tude drawn westward through 
its northernmost inland point 
would pass clear of all Africa 
and cut through Sicily. Amrit- 
sar, for instance, beyond which 
India stretches many a day’s 
travel, is actually north of 
Lhasa. And it was somewhere 
in this vast north-west, with its 
immense flat plains and rivers 
and the barrier of snow- 
crowned Himalaya above it, 
that Dennison clean vanished 
from human ken. 


A considerable time later, 
long after the last subterranean 
rumblings of our war with 
Amanullah and Afghanistan 
had died down, it was my 
rather mixed privilege to hold, 
with my regiment, at Landi 
Khana, the western exit of the 
Khyber; where the Government 
road changes suddenly to the 
shapeless track which leads on, 
at last, to Inner Asia, and 
where my advanced picquets 
lived cheek-by-jowl with their 
Afghan opposite numbers, and, 
on occasion, swopped tea-drinks 
with them—China tea out of 
dainty handle-less cups of 
Russian manufacture. And 
very good it was. Here, I 
frequently received from head- 
quarters confidential orders to 
stop this or that caravan, going 
out or expected in; to search 
for, and detain if found, one 
whose description was such 
and so forth, and who might 
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be expected to be travelling 
under such and such a tally or 
appearance. A weary job; 
almost always fruitless; jn. 
variably fleasome. Lord, the 
packed and frowsy rags on those 
magnificently hard bodies ! 

One result of our ‘ war’ with 
Amanullah had been that we 
recognised him, thereafter, as 
an independent modern-style 
sovereign, with full and un- 
hampered rights of diplomatic 
contact with the outside world, 
As a result, the new Kabul 
began to fill up with the 
queerest people. We English, 
naturally, sent a legation of 
our best; but, my word! 
you should have seen some of 
the déclassé hdgram bdgram 
which, in the name of diplom- 
acy, came flocking in to the 
capital from Inner Asia. To 
the ‘court’ of Kabul, soon no 
better than a courtyard. 

The temptation is to digress 
—for half a book might be 
written round that one examin- 
ing-post alone. One might, for 
instance, tell of the ¢i-devant 
turncoat Russian general 
stationed with the Soviet politi- 
cal mission at Kabul who ran 
the post-revolution cat-and-rat 
farm at Petropavlovsk—about 
which also is a story told. He, 
adventuring India-ward where 
he was not wanted, was easily 
identified and sent back. His 
great spade beard, his striking 
embroidered waistcoat which 
he evidently wore at meals, 
and his magnificent figure, 
perched ten feet up on a hairy 
Bactrian camel, loomed above 
the dust and half-way across 
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the caravan. Not so easy, 
however, was the Soviet con- 
sul’s wife, a woman of a certain 
description—and when I say 
that, I mean of no uncertain 
description—who ranked, for 
ceremony, a8 a countess, and 
who, our permission to visit 
India having been asked and 
politely refused, announced her 
intention of coming through 
from Kabul all the same. To 
me, then, my brigadier at 
Pass Headquarters telephoned 
one evening: ‘‘ She says she’s 
coming, in a car. You've got 
to stop her’’—and details. I, 
thinking hard, and having no 
clear idea of how to arrest a 
determined woman in @ Car, 
probably going like a scalded 
cat: “If, as you say, sir, I’m 
barred from shooting at her, 
I’m afraid it’s going to be 


difficult. I don’t quite know 
how to do it.” Pause. A 
chuckle. ‘*‘Mm-m. Well, she’s 


got a handle to her name. 
You’d better grab hold of that.” 
And rang off. 

Had she come, and had I 
made a mess of it, it would 
have been the bowstring and 
the Bosphorus for me. Luckily, 
she never came. 

I had every reason for being 
on the qui vive and for keeping 
an untired eye on my job. 
For—I learnt it so confidentially 
that I had to go personally to 
Headquarters to be told it— 
one, Barclay (the name will 
serve as well as any other), 
whom ‘Maga’ readers have 
already met,! was, after years 
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of almost incredible adventures 
in Inner Asia, known to be 
somewhere on the other side 
of the frontier, and probably 
close at hand. He, the last 
lineal descendant of those 
‘ jnitialled ’ transfrontier intelli- 
gence agents— K. P.,’ ‘ A. K.,’ 
a round half-dozen of that 
marvellous Victorian era—had, 
years before, been sent single- 
handed into Central Asia, there 
to discover what Bolshevia 
was up to, and what the re- 
percussions on the Khanates, 
on Afghanistan, and the Border 
tribes. He, being Barclay of 
the merry insouciance which 
invariably brought him un- 
scathed through the most hair- 
raising perils, was confidently 
cast adrift by his superiors, 
to “go and find out, and 
come back when you can.” 
His, incidentally, to my certain 
belief is the personality around 
which have been woven all 
those continental myths of 
Lawrence of Arabia travelling 
in disguise, anywhere you please 
in Inner Asia; the emissary of 
perfide Albion, and the father of 
all those wonderful bits of mis- 
chief which always seem to react 
so mysteriously to the benefit 
of England. All of which, of 
course, is the sheerest bunk. 
But Barclay was a close 
personal friend of mine. He 
was, and to this day is, one 
of the few surviving officers 
of Younghusband’s expedition 
to Lhasa, where, being very 
short of transport, we shared 
a small tent.. Up and down 
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Asia, chance had thrown us 
together again, always to my 
intense marvel at a man who, 
in the tightest corners, was 
not so much brave as appar- 
ently incapable of any kind of 
fear. So that it was quite 
in keeping with all that we 
knew of him that he should 
have been cast, single-handed, 
into the maelstrom of the 
Khanates, to swim if he could, 
te sink if he must; but, in 
any case, to ‘ find out.’ What 
wonder, then, that I was con- 
demned to a vigilance which 
kept me hoping as much as 
guessing, and, by the wretched 
necessity for a secrecy on 
which his very life might hang, 
unable to set word afoot to 
find even a rumour of his where- 
abouts. 

Straight into the midst of 
this strain was pitched a com- 
plication which none of us 
could have foreseen. One even- 
ing a mounted orderly from 
Headquarters rode in to my 
camp and, asking for formal 
written receipt, handed me a 
fat, sealed package. This, taken 
to my quarters where I opened 
and sorted it, was nothing less 
than Dennison’s dossier, com- 
plete. His history—which you 
shall recognise as those points 
which I have noted as my con- 
jectures at the time—lay bare. 
Everything was neat, pat, and 
recorded: description, prob- 
able appearance, expected 
movements; they regretted, 
no photograph available. 
H’m! thought I, warming to 
it, little need of that! For 
here lay the record of the 
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best-wanted man in all Asia ; 
and into my hands had come 
the wad—I, who knew him 
like the lining of my hat, and 
could with complete confidence 
have undertaken to pick him 
out from a multitude. 

Now, long after Amritsar, 
two more of those tell-tale 
revolvers had been discovered, 
this time at Rawalpindi; by 
these, inferentially, he had been 
traced to the frontier, the 
width and breadth of India, 
which he had traversed,. nar- 
rowed to the pin-point of the one 
Pass which from days beyond 
history has served as its north- 
western outlet to the world 
beyond. And I, of all people 
whom chance might have 
pitched upon, the man in 
charge of the outlet, to recog- 
nise him, take him, and put 
him behind bars ! 

Every caravan was to be 
combed. He might come as a 
fakir, a8 a sadhu, or any other 
kind of pseudo-religious tramp. 
He might ... No matter. 
The thing needed nothing of 
my brigadier’s covering note. 
Its urgency stuck out till you 
could have cut bits off it. 


He never came. To my 
certain knowledge, he never 
came. Neither Barclay from 
one side, nor Dennison from 
the other, passed through an 
obstacle—though I says it as 
shouldn’t —as foolproof as a 
field-gun. By daily, by nightly, 
vigilance I was by now set 
to the very teeth on taking 
him. I verily believe that if 
there had been a dog running 
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alongside a caravan, and the 
twisted hands of Dennison in 
, moment of abstracted kind- 
ness had ever patted it, I 
should have known that dog. 
How he managed to elude 
the Khyber and cross the 
ranges we shall probably never 
know. Somewhere, somehow, 
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he did it. A twelvemonth later, 
when all hope of intercepting 
him had vanished, his dossier, 
returned to Headquarters, had 
joined the pigeon-hole of lost 
causes. Nor, in all that while, 
listen and watch as I might, 
did I ever hear or see trace of 
Barclay. 


vil. 


Suddenly, as these things 
will, the clouds cleared; and 
events, a8 simple as inexorable, 
came hurrying. 

The frontier had for some 
time been in a blaze. Bad 
staff-work by our enemies had 
muddled and failed to syn- 
chronise the Egypt revolt, 
Amanullah’s week-end war, and 
the Punjab rebellion. And 
now the general uprising of the 
Border tribes, which was to 
have been the coup de grdce in 
sweeping the last of the failing 
British into Jehannum, had, 
though belated, blazed up with 
a fury that made Donnybrook 
Fair look like a vicarage tea- 
party. Nowadays, the old war- 
like habit is departing. The 
war destroyed the primitive 
isolation of the tribes, and with 
it many primitive virtues. And 
how comes propaganda from 
Inner Asia ; no virile exhorta- 
tions, but politics ; and civilisa- 
tion, like an unwelcome reptile, 
creeps insidiously in its train. 
But in those days the six-score 
thousand fighting men from 
the Malakand to Quetta, when, 
a8 on this occasion, they rose 
unanimously, kept us stretched 


till we twanged like a bow- 
string. It was my luck to be 
in it. It was my misfortune 
to be stuck, with my regiment 
withdrawn from the tem- 
porarily quiet Khyber, among 
the later arrivals at the Base ; 
that same frontier cantonment 
whence, years before, that 
would-be bullet-dodger and 
deliberate applicant for distant 
and peaceful spots, that com- 
plete caitiff Dennison, had set 
out on his journey southwards. 

The war, hectic enough in 
concentrated spots, was of un- 
equal intensity in the long line 
of its frontage. Gaps, oases 
of sudden peace and silence 
only to be succeeded by weeks 
of determined fighting, were 
inevitable ; and it was through 
one of these blue patches in a 
black sky that Barclay, in the 
true Barclay unconsciousness 
that he was doing anything 
out of the ordinary, suddenly 
appeared in our midst. 

He was in and among us, 
deep in conference with our 
general and staff, hidden, rest- 
less to be off again, and on 
the point of departure before 
even I knew of his arrival. 
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Even I, for we were yoke- 
fellows, he and I. Thrown 
into contact in the queerest 
places I can remember, for 
years it had been something 
more than intimacy. To this 
day, we could pass an exam. 
in the personal and peculiar 
habits of each ; I, sitting here, 
could, after all these long years, 
still tell you of his way with a 
toothbrush, or, by a flick of the 
wrist, show you what he does 
with a burnt match. Our 
longest separation, to me a 
time of unmixed anxiety, had 
been the four years during 
which he had disappeared from 
human ken into the unknown 
dangers of Inner Asia. 

Hearing by quick chance 
that he had returned to us, I 
threw all else to the winds, 
rode to where he lay in our 
field hospital, and sat by his 
bed while he told me, re- 
luctantly to begin with but 
warming to it as he went along, 
how he, clean cut off from any 
‘possibility of personal or official 
help and ploughing a lone 
furrow, had for four years 
carried his life in his two bare 
hands. 

He had crossed the Pamirs 
and dived into the Khanates. 
For one night he was known 
in Kashgar; by next day he 
was lost to all trace. In a 
week, in rags and a stolen 
Kaiserjager forage cap, he had 
become one of the innumerable 
flotsam of Austrian prisoners 
of the Tsarist times who had 
walked out of the suddenly 
unguarded prison camps of 
Turkestan, to starve or make 
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a hugger-mugger living thon- 
sands of miles from the homes 
that few of them would ever 
see again. He it was who, 
when some sudden twist of 
secret intelligence gave the 
Soviets hint of his presence 
among them and when all 
Tashkent was being combed 
for him, spent six months 
under the floor-planks of 
room in a well-wisher’s house, 
fed by the kindly daughter of 
the house, and let out after 
dark into the streets for the 
few hours’ stroll that saved 
his reason and the rags of his 
health. He heard the shots 
as the elderly, harmless folk of 
the Central Asian bourgeoisie, 
his host among them, were 
taken out into the deep snow, 
stripped naked, placed against 
a wall, and, to the number of 
Over seven hundred, shot to 
pieces; he, whose fate, if 
caught, would have been theirs 
—and worse. 

He escaped from the closely 
guarded town, half smothered 
in a cart-load of hay, made his 
way to the unpatrolled moun- 
tains, and lived for four months 
as the disciple of a Mohamme- 
dan maulvi, who sought to 
convert him to Islam. Whence, 
realising that he was saving 
his skin but doing little to 
carry out his mission, he dived 
once more into the hell’s-brew 
of Tashkent—he to whom the 
man, his life, his very escape 
from torture, was nothing: 
the job, everything. He it was 
who, with what in any other 
man would have been mad reck- 
lessness, approached the ex- 
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engine oiler who at that time 
was the ruling Commissar of 
the province; and, with a 
fne show of his knowledge of 
languages and a parade of 
mythical previous attachment 
to Communist principles in his 
native Austrian city, offered 
himself as a secret agent in 
the Bolshevist cause ; he, Bar- 
clay, British intelligence agent, 
to step, in one hour, deep into 
the inner counsels of the scoun- 
drels who would have given 
coined gold for the bare chance 
of cutting his throat. 

He it was who, almost in- 
credibly, when the Afghans 
sent an open mission to the 
new Russian power beyond 
their frontier, was set by his 
master the Commissar to attend 
them in council and bring word 
of their deliberations ; and they 
who, to puzzle this Russian 
clerk who might give away 
their secrets, abandoned their 
native Persian and conferred in 
Hindustani—the very language 
that Barclay, fifteen years 
before, had so painfully and 
thoroughly learnt when first he 
joined his regiment in India! 

He, who by then knew from 
intimate daily contact the inner- 
most secrets and intentions of 
the Soviets in the Khanates, 
decided, at long last, that any- 
thing he might discover in 
the future would be nothing 
much more than a repetition 
of what had gone before ; and, 
with more information under 
his dog’s-eared képi than was 
anything like healthy for one 
man to carry about, edged 
gradually and carefully south- 
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ward, trusting his wonderful 
luck to find him a way back to, 
and means of crossing, tribal 
country. Once, and once only, 
was it necessary for him to shed 
his disguise and throw himself 
on the discretion of another : 
the aged Amir of Bokhara, till 
then free of the Soviets, who, 
a short week later, surged in 
from the distant horizon and 
swamped him. To him, Bar- 
clay, risking all, had to sur- 
render his secret and ask for 
a guide to take him over the 
pathless tangle of mountains. 
The old man, doddering, help- 
less, and trembling with fear 
at the fate hanging over him, 
fell on his neck. A British 
officer! Tattered, verminous, 
all but at the end of his tether 
though he might be, he was 
Angréz: a rock standing out 
of that dog-fight of sordid 
confusion. A white man, from 
the British Raj. 

To him—and though I heard 
it from a source other than 
that of Barclay himself, I, 
mot quit vous parle, go bail for 
its truth—to him the Amir 
offered the whole of his mov- 
able treasure, three million 
English golden sovereigns, ask- 
ing in return nothing but that 
he should remove it from the 
certainty of capture, and give 
a receipt for it on a sheet of 
notepaper. 

Refused, of course ; politely, 
but quite firmly. For, apart 
from the fact that his mission 
contained no place for such 
an adventure, the train of 
camels, alone, necessary to shift 
such a weight would have 
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stretched half-way across the 
plain, would have needed a 
couple of regiments to guard it, 
and would have had about as 
much privacy as the clock-face 
on Big Ben. 

Barclay, whose trust in the 
old sahib in whom he had 
confided was amply vindicated, 
came away with his guide, but 
with not so much as a fistful 
of the treasure; seven days 
later it fell like a ripe apple 
into the hands of the Russ, 
and to this day probably forms 
the backbone of the propaganda 
fund of foreign currency in the 
vaults of Moscow. 

He hurried southward into 
the maze of the Himalaya; 
and, within an ace of safety, 
had his only stroke of bad 
luck. A falling rock crushed 
his leg. For months he lay 
in a Kirghiz yurt, where the 
rough surgery of the tribe set 
it, after a fashion, and got him 
on the move again. 

** Look,”’ and he rolled back 
the blanket. 

You never saw such a leg. 
It looked for all the world 
like a tallow candle that has 
been melted, and roughly, very 
roughly, straightened again by 
hand. But on that leg he had 
crossed the whole width of the 
Himal, accompanied to the 
last by the guide who, stout 
fellow, refused either to desert 
him or to give him away. 

Barclay, flattened out there 
in bed. Partly bald, broken 
voiced, with the brown scars 
of old frost-bites on cheek- 
bone, nose, and crumpled ear- 
tip; a dirty grey colour, and 
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as thin as a rake; but when 
he grinned, as he hardly ceased 
grinning, and showed unaccus- 
tomed blanks in what had once 
been the finest set of teeth in 
Asia, still the merry, care-free, 
old Barclay. 

“Stay here and get fit? 
Not on your life! They're 
good folk in this hospital, and 
don’t ask unnecessary ques- 
tions; but I’m off to Delhi 
tomorrow. Got things to tell 
’em.”? He reached out to the 
bedside table for the mug of 
Benger’s. “Y’m. That’s good! 
They put a splash of brandy 
in it. That makes the fifth 
today.” 


1 saw him off at our little 
tin-pot station next morning. 
Clothed in a rat-catcher civilian 
suit which he had borrowed 
somewhere, wrapped in a long 
fur poshteen, one leg bending 
inward to the other at the knee, 
like the letter K; anything 
less like a holder of His 
Majesty’s commission I have 
rarely seen. With the ex- 
pression, if there be such a 
thing, of a merrily mischievous 
corpse, he leant from the 
window. There was, goodness 
knows, need for both secrecy 
and hurry. In the midst of 
friends though he might be, 
those friends were ringed about 
by enemies. The least incauti- 
ous word, of mine or of anybody 
else, and any one of a score 
of tribal villains could have 
retired for life on the reward 
the Soviets would have given 
for one quick knife-thrust. 

Suddenly—for the possibility 
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of the thing had to that moment 
not occurred to me—I knew 
him (as those who know will 
know how) as a fellow in the 
oldest Craft. Of course! That 
had saved him! ‘“ Did it help 
you at all, up there ? ” 
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The train was on the move. 
He grinned a wide and gap- 
toothed grin and waved a 
scarred paw. 

‘Not a damn!” he called. 
And disappeared round the 
bend. 


VIII. 


Luck, or whatever one may 
call it, having once got on the 
move, made a thorough job 
of it. 

Barclay was well away on 
his journey to Delhi, where, in 
a day or two, with any luck, 
he would be telling all he knew 
to the big man who, four years 
before, had shot him into the 
blue; a stenographer sitting 
at a table in a corner of the 
tall airy room and taking down 
every word, and the electric 
fans running sweet. 

I was sitting in my tent- 
office, clearing an accumulation 
of correspondence. Carter, my 
adjutant, laid a long pink form 
before me. 

“Committal order, sir. 
They’ve sent us a prisoner. 
I’ve put him in a cell in the 
quarter-guard and given a re- 
ceipt for him.” 

No; he was not the usual 
tribesman. Sort of Russian, 
apparently. ‘Dressed in a 
set of broadcloth reach-me- 
downs. Evil-looking chap. 
Caught trying to get through 
our picquets. Who is he? 
Don’t know, sir. But the 
police think he’s something 
unusual, and asked me to keep 
a close eye on him.” 


I studied the pink form. 
Name ? Nothing. Age, 
guessed at; youngish anyhow. 
Height, colour of eyes, and 
hair; recorded. Language and 
nationality ; | undiscoverable. 
“He won’t speak, sir. Just 
sits there and glares at us. I 
think he’s a Russian. Maybe 
one of those Siberian half- 
Mongol Buriats, though what 


he’s doing here I can’t 
imagine.” 
H’m. I could. 


Barclay was too fresh in my 
mind for the two things not to 
join on. For he was laden to 
the scalp with facts; and since 
his escape the Soviets must 
have been ready to go to 
any length to prevent him 
from carrying them to Head- 
quarters. A Russian in our 
picquets ? Not once in a dozen 
years. Barclay’s hazard in 
Inner Asia? Since Burnaby 
rode to Khiva, not once in 
fifty. This chap, whoever he 
might be, was just two days 
late for the bus ! 

Would I see him ? 


Would I not! 
“Come along. Let’s have 
a look at him.’”’ We reached 


for our topis. 
Our cells were fine and four- 
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square ; roomy, airy chambers, 
a8 was indeed necessary in that 
oven atmosphere; the whole 
of one side of each ten-foot 
cube built of stout bars alone. 
A prisoner’s privacy, needless 
to say, was out of the question. 

There he sat on his low stool 
in the far corner: as Carter 
had said, a huddled figure, 
ridiculously clad in an_ ill- 
fitting semi-Asiatic imitation 
of a European broadcloth suit. 
He faced the wall, silent. 

Suddenly, he turned. Lift- 
ing slow pink-lidded pale blue 
eyes, he looked at us. He 
stared. And, as it dawned 
on him who it was that faced 
him, his jaw drooped open, his 
expression changed, his body 
tensed ; and the glare of hate 
that, like some wild animal, he 
shot at me, bit with a hundred 
little white teeth. 

I gave not the least sign. 

‘‘ All right, Carter, I'll see 
to him. Don’t you bother to 
wait ’’—and a moment later 
the two of us were alone 
together. 

I couldn’t help it. I simply 
could not help it. I put 
my face between the bars, 
and “ Ab-rit-sar!”’ said I, in 
three separate emphatic mono- 
syllables. And grinned. 

Silence. The unwinking 
stare; the contorted mouth, 
sagging open; the breath 
coming slow in long wheezy 
gasps out of a dead-white face. 

For there sat Lieutenant 
. John Dennison—‘“‘ Our trusty 
and well- beloved,’ as the 
quaintly archaic wording of 
_his Sovereign’s commission 


called him ; he who, recognising 
me and hearing in that one 
word the end of his last shred of 
hope of escaping recognition, 
looked an impending firing. 
squad full in the face. 
Unsporting, this business of 
ragging an unfortunate behind 
bars? Not the sort of thing 
a white man would do? Sorry; 
I can’t agree. For this thing 
in my quarter-guard was un- 
speakable. Deserter, sneak- 
thief, trader with the King’s 
enemies, salient and all but 
successful leader of rebellion 
in India’s foremost province; 
one who had given the police 
of three districts enough exer- 
cise of mind and body to last 
them a lifetime—and had got 
away with it. And now—the 
inference was inevitable—paid 
murder agent of the raging 
sadist perverts who, at that 
moment, were stripping in- 
offensive old men and women 
naked, and, by the hundred, 
ranging them against a wall 
in three feet of snow and shoot- 
ing them. And when, to cap 
it all, the man whom he had 
been set to pursue and murder 
held in his brain the whole 
secrets of Inner Asia, stuff 
that was to decide—as decide 
it did—whether England or 
sheer ruffianism should rule 
the East, and that man my 
best friend, then indeed had 
he put himself beyond the pale. 
Lieutenant John Dennison: 
Our trusty and well-beloved ! 


Spare and thin with arduous 
travelling, hard as whipcord 
as he must have been by the 
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time he had crossed the ranges, 
under his new masters he had 
peen living high and sleeping 
soft; and it had not been 
good for him. A sort of Jabez 
Balfour: scoundrelly, fat, but 
without the beard. His suit 
of shoddy broadcloth, which 
must have been all torment 
to him in the frontier heat, 
put the finishing touch. As 
his instructor had said of him 
years before, a real nasty bit of 
work. 

And what the blazes was I 
to do with him? For by now 
it was sufficiently obvious that 
nobody knew him. Police 
record he might have; taped ; 
word-perfect. But the civil 
police up there, and in our 
very unorthodox surroundings, 
had a way of letting the 
soldiers and their courts martial 
look after their own prisoners ; 
or those who, handed over, 
were good riddance; and it 
was far from likely that, after 
all this gap, they would have 
connected man and record. 

Was I to go out on the 
housetops and proclaim ? Most 
emphatically, I was not. Bar- 
clay might not yet have reached 
the comparative safety of Delhi; 
and, in any case, I would not 
be really happy about him till 
the day, whenever that might 
be, when he had the broad seas 
between himself and India. 
For Dennison would have been 
tried by court martial; and 
then, the last thing in the 
world that anyone wanted, it 
would all have come out. Bar- 
clay, and the vivid light which 
this thing behind my bars 
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could have thrown on his every 
action. For, war-time secrecy 
or not, where Indian office 
staff handle the records there 
is no sure means of preventing 
leakage. 

I knew it. And, as I stood 
there puzzled and watching 
him, I could see that on him 
also the knowledge had dawned. 
It spread across his conscious- 
ness, wiping clean the grim 
hate from a face that presently 
became as flat and expression- 
less as a map of Siberia. He 
spat into the corner, and, with 
@ grimy hand inside the chest 
of his shirt, scratched himself 
slowly and luxuriously. 

I was snookered ! 


I turned away. As I passed 
the sentry I ran into Dhanba- 
hadur Gurung, my grizzled old 
subadar-major. ‘‘ Han, sahib,”’ 
he saluted ; ‘‘ a prisoner ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, a prisoner. The police 
got him from our picquets. 
They think he’s a Rooss.’’ 

“White Rooss or dési 
(native) ? ” 

‘““T’m blowed if I know. He 
might be anything. [I'll see 
that he has blankets, anyhow ; 
and food, and ” and then 
the idea came over me, all in 
once. Was Isnookered? Was 
I? ‘“ By the way, Dhanbaha- 
dur, if he’s dési, we can’t feed 
him as a white man; _ he’ll 
need dési rations ; and I think 
you’d better see to his feeding, 
from the lines. Feed him well. 
You know how. By the way, 
you know curry? Well, this 
is a Rooss from up there,”’ 
and I pointed across the snows ; 
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“very cold country. Can you 
make a hot curry ? ”’ 

“‘ Han, sahib. I know curry.” 

“Can you make a real hot 
one? Something with a whip 
and a sting in it; something 
that will make him really sit 
up?” 

He grinned. “A curry?” 
In an inimitable gesture of em- 
phasis, with thumb and fore- 
finger joined, he raised his open 
hand to the level of his ear 
and waggled it slowly back- 
ward and forward. ‘ A curry ? 
Who00-00-00, such a curry !”’ 
And grinned again. 

“ Right. Curry he shall have. 
And I don’t think he had better 
have anything else with it.” 

I think Dhanbahadur under- 
stood. There was that in the 
corner of his little wrinkled 
eye that, in anyone less 
anchored in the courtesies of 
thirty years’ soldiering, might 
have been, as it were, the least 
shadow of the ghost of a wink. 


Four days later. 

“ How’s he 
Carter ? ”’ 

If Carter, the impeccable, 
had been anything less than 
Carter, he would have scratched 
his head. 

‘¢ Not very well, sir.”” Great, 
soggy chunks of silence filled 
the orderly-room. I went on 
signing papers. 

Presently, ‘Why? What’s 
up?” 

“ Doesn’t seem to like his 
rations, sir. I asked Dhanba- 
hadur, and he told me you’d 
told him to feed him dési.” 
And then it came with a rush : 


getting on, 


“‘T don’t know what Dhanba- 
hadur’s put in that curry, sir; 
but the chap’s half frantic, 
After the first meal of it, he 
sat for three hours with his 
tongue pretty well hanging 
down to his knees; that’s to 
Say, when he wasn’t lapping 
up buckets of water. And for 
the last three days he hasn't 
touched a thing. The cook 
pokes in a plateful three times 
a day. No; doesn’t say any- 
thing ; can’t get him to speak. 
But he’s all the wild cats with 
the lid off, sir; sentry can’t 
get near him; and the stuff 
piles up. What? Oh no, sir; 
Dhanbahadur says it’s your 
order.”’ 

Oh, what a blessing it was 
to have loyal men at one’s 
bidding. Full marks, Dhan- 
bahadur ! 

For I also knew curry. I 
had, duty calling, been to 
native burra khanas. I had 
been subjected to the over- 
hospitality which intensifies 
everything, from the goat 
cooked whole and the waist- 
high piles of flaky rice down 
to the scorching compound fit 
to blister the paint off a battle- 
ship. And, at my bidding, 
Dhanbahadur’s entertainment 
of our prisoner had apparently 
been little short of royal. 

I strolled off to the quarter- 
guard. Yes. Just as Carter 
said. In a corner of the cell 
was a hurrah’s-nest of flung 
enamel plates, surmounting an 
evil and ginger-coloured mass 
over which, sleepy and gorged, 
hovered a slow cloud of dis- 
tended buck bluebottles ; while 
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Dennison sat, hunched on his 
stool in the corner, as far away 
from it as possible, and looking 
for all the world as though he 
had been bitten in the stomach 
by wild monkeys. But when 
he saw me, he made one leap 
across the cell, grabbed the 
pars, and yammered at me 
like a demented baboon. 
Breathless, at last, panting ; 
a thin little stream of saliva 
dribbled from the left corner 
of his mouth. 

And, as I live by bread, the 
grabbing knuckles were scarred 
and crushed with the sign for 
which —days past—I had 
watched. 


I never saw him again; for 
that night the field telephone 
rang, and before morning we 
marched out, foot and gun and 
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mule, to relieve in the red- 
hot crags above us a regiment 
that had fought itself, and 
incidentally the tribesmen 
facing it, to a standstill. Before 
leaving, I signed the handing- 
over papers to our successors : 
including, item, one quarter- 
guard prisoner, nationality, 
crime, and circumstances un- 
known. In good condition ? 
Well, one supposed the blighter, 
hunted all over the map by the 
most persistent police force in 
civilisation, must have eaten 
some queer things in the 
process. Partly mummified 
though his interior might now 
be, what I had given him 
could not have done him any 
real harm. Yes, one supposed, 
in fairly good condition. Oh, 
dammit all, bung it down! 
“In good condition.” 


Ix. 


I’m afraid, in what follows, 
we shall have to revert to hear- 
say; which, did I not wholly 
believe it, might well come as 
anti-climax. 

He was never brought to 
trial. Some time or other 
somebody, possibly my suc- 
cessor, reported the presence 
in the quarter-guard of an 
alleged Russian prisoner against 
whom no charge had been 
lodged. At about that post- 
Armistice time, a flotsam and 
jetsam of strange nationalities 
were being repatriated in 
batches by sea from Bombay : 
interned German missionaries ; 
Balkan princesses who, in 


the roomy, comfortable, and 
highly respectable concentra- 
tion camps, had had a four 
years’ rest-cure such as they 
had never had before and would 
probably never have again; 
Persian suspects ; indeterminate 
polyglot internationals, whose 
only classification could have 
been Wagons-Lits; and a lot 
more. Into this bobbery-pack 
it was inevitable that the dingy 
thing escorted by a couple of 
police from the frontier should 
be pitched, given a number, 
and shipped westward. The 
broom and dustpan were busy 
over all India; and Suez, Port 
Said—or the Archangel Gabriel, 
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for all anyone cared—could 
sort them out and deal each 
back to his place of origin. 

In the same month a far 
more pitiful mob of misery 
crowded in thousands down to 
the very wharves of Odessa; 
the fiendish Soviet jacquerie, 
gorged and _ sleepy with 
slaughter, pursuing them, hang- 
ing on their flanks, and, as 
vultures might, sitting just out 
of range of Admiral de Robeck’s 
guns in the harbour. Noble 
and commoner, lawyer and 
priest, rich man, middle man ; 
poor men all—since they owned 
nothing but the clothes in 
which they stood. Whole 
families, fragments of families, 
wives without husbands, hus- 
bands who prayed under their 
breath that their lost wives 
might be safely dead ; children 
clinging to anyone so kind, or 
with a fragment of pity left 
from their own woes, as to 
hold their hand and to be to 
them what their parents, dead 
out there on the steppes, could 
never be again. 

In thousands they swarmed 
to the very water’s edge. In 
packed thousands our ships 
took them aboard, covered their 
shivering bodies with what they 
could, feeding them to the 
verge of starvation of the 
ships’ companies—and, good- 
ness knows, that was margin 
narrow enough. On to Con- 
stantinople, at that time in 
our occupation; but, with the 
Turk looming black on the 
horizon, bothered to the verge 
of jumpiness and having no 
time, help, or even tolerance 
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for the seven shiploads of 
martyrdom anchored that early 
morning off Seraglio Point, 
Our sailors, half frantic with 
the crowding despair around 
them, raised heaven and Cain 
to gather help: doctors, blan- 
kets, food, the barest cloth- 
ing, even a square mile of safe 
and empty land on to which 
to unload the cargoes of 
wretchedness, For days and 
nights on end, to little purpose ; 
until, mercifully, an entirely 
unauthorised order sent the 
convoy on to Suez and the 
warm sun-scoured sands of 
Egypt, where, at long last, it 
was possible to put them ashore. 

Here, in the open desert 
west of the Canal, they were 
marshalled and placed in tents 
drawn from half - dismantled 
Kantara. Here they were safe ; 
here fed and doctored ; sorted, 
so far as any sorting was 
possible among a concourse all 
but deprived of coherent speech. 
Here they could strip off their 
sodden and verminous clothes. 
And here, for the first time, 
men realised how it were 
possible that the civilised be- 
haviour of an educated, deli- 
cately nurtured community, re- 
duced to the extreme of helpless 
distress, could break down 
and revert suddenly to first 
principles. 

For in twenty-four hours 
they reverted two thousand 
years. Revelling in the dry 
and wholesome warmth of an 
Egypt spring-time, by families, 
groups, and bunches _ they 
stripped off their clothing, 
turned it inside out and laid 
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it in the sun to bake. They 
dug for themselves shallow, 
proad, cone-shaped depressions 
in the sand; and here father 
and mother, sister and brother 
and little child, or even com- 
plete strangers of both sexes, 
would lie, in comparative but 
quite inadequate segregation, 
each crater from each, to suck 
up, in complete and careless 
nudity, warmth and life in the 
hot rays. Arms flung across 
faces to shield the glare, here 
they lay for days and weeks ; 
sleeping, drowsing, and turning 
to sleep again, till the bugle- 
call for the next meal, when, 
naked as ever, they trooped 
off indolently to the benches 
and tables. 

An extraordinary silence lay 
over all, an apathy under which 
suffering slowly faded out and 
a helpless contentment took 
its place; while the starved 
but gradually filling bodies 
turned pink, brown, and finally 
all but black. Not a shred of 
any possession did they own ; 
not a thought of hope or energy; 
flattened to the lowest common 
denominator of human destitu- 
tion, their level of civilisation 
had already sunk below the 
standards of Adam and Eve. 
Bare life they had, and safety ; 
sun heat, and the tickle of the 
blessed warm sand between 
their shoulder-blades. Straight 
back to pre-history. And it 
was enough. 

Weeks, it may have been 
months, later those in high 
places seem to have awakened 
to the need for doing some- 
thing to break the deadlock. 
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From what scraps of polyglot 
underworld that meeting-place 
of all sea traffic could produce, 
an interpreting staff was im- 
provised, and an effort was 
made to sort, group, and 
organise the dead weight of 
careless inertia out there in 
the desert. From the first, the 
foremost difficulty was the con- 
course itself. For just as a 
patient, recovered at last from 
a long and weary illness, hates 
and dreads the task of getting 
out of bed and beginning life 
anew, so did these helpless 
refugees view with fear and 
aversion the business of re- 
sumed activity. And who could 
blame them? Homeless and 
without a country, friendless, 
destitute, and talking a lan- 
guage which not one in ten 
thousand of the outer world 
understood; with no_ trade, 
no marketable profession, no- 
thing that they could barter 
for even the smallest corner 
in an obstinately practical 
world. What wonder that they 
sat blinking in the sun and 
answered in monosyllables, or 
not at all, those of the inter- 
preting staff who were set to 
help get them on their feet 
again. 

And here, as I afterwards 
heard it, things moved unex- 
pectedly. There was appar- 
ently among the interpreters a 
young Buriat refugee who had 
fled from Inner Asia to India 
and had got no farther in his 
homeward journey than the 
Canal. As most Buriats do, 
he talked Russian of a sort. 
From the very first he seems 
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to have taken charge. In a 
week he was the leading light 
in the staff of helpers : bossing- 
up, sorting, classifying, bound- 
less in energy and constructive 
good sense. He transformed 
apathy into hope, broke down 
gloom and sloth into laughter, 
and before long had instilled 
new life into the herd. 
Self-respect returned ; clothing, 
or such parts of the heavy 
Russian kit as were fit to wear 
in that heat, was gradually 
- resumed; untidiness, muddle, 
and mess vanished like a fog 
before wind. The Buriat, sit- 
ting on the edge of a family 
crater with a brown - burnt 
naked brat between his knees, 
jested and ragged the father 
and mother into new life and 
energy. The interpreting staff 
caught the infection. Authority 
plucked up hope and began to 
set the wires humming. Things 
moved. And before another 
week was out, the flat and 
sodden pancake of misery was 
buzzing like a hive of bees. 
Some, the more influential, 
drifted westward to Paris, a 
few to England. Others found 
employment of a sort in Cairo 
and the Levant; some, a 
very few, sold their services to 
Abyssinia. A large contingent 
were given passage in a single 
packed ship to the Far East, 
in the hopes that by travelling 
half-way round the globe to 
the back door of Siberia they 
might, somehow, somewhen, 
get back to the land whence 
they had fled. A month later 
the tents were packed, the sand 


craters slowly silting up; the 
plain was empty. 

To the friend signing papers 
at the office table, I put it: 
who was this Buriat whose 
knack of cheerfully assertive 
leadership had, in that assembly 
of hopeless destitutes, its full 
opportunity ? 

“T dunno. We'd all sorts 
from anywhere, those days, 
We were infernally busy. As 
I heard a man say: if you 
were saddled with a stranger, 
80 long as you were rid of him 
it was a toss-up whether you 
handed him over to a firing 
squad, or gave him a passage- 
form on an English ship and 
a book of ration cards to use 
when he landed. We never 
stopped to ask. Although, as 
a matter of fact, it’s a long 
time since he vanished, I re- 
member that young Russian 
quite well.” 

Pause. 

“‘ Had he, by any chance, a 
queer sort of impediment in 
his speech, sort of dasal ob- 
structiod ; adedoidy?’ And, 
quite deliberately, I dropped 
my jaw and made a long thin 
sound like a deflating tyre. 

“ Hullo!’”’—he looked up 
quickly—“ do that again.” 

I did. 

“ D’you know him ? ” 

“Not I.”? May I be forgiven ! 
‘“¢ Heard of him.”’ 


In one of the outer suburbs 
of Shanghai—a man told me 
the other day—there is a sort 
of cabaret dancing dive. He de- 
scribed to me a peculiar fact 
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that has stuck in my mind ever 
since. He left me with a vivid 
picture of how the svelte neo- 
emancipated Chinese girls in 
close-fitting sea-green silk con- 
sider themselves, and are con- 
sidered by both Chinese and 
European habiiués of these 
places, the social superiors of 
the definitely inferior Russian 
refugiées, 80 low have they 
fallen—though these are white, 
and, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, what you and I 
would call gentlefolk — who, 
as far from Suez as from 
the homeland they never 
reached, are getting older, but 
with daughters growing up to 
take their places. The very 
capable and prosperous mattre 
de ménage, whom he described 
to me, can be but one man. 
He in whom, for one blessed 
moment, the wretchedness of 
his fellows revealed what, I 
am now convinced, was his 
underlying flair for cheerfully 
constructive and benevolent 
leadership, all too soon, under 
that lamentable cerebral de- 
formity, to lapse once more 
into twisted and Rabelaisian 
malice. 

The twist is, to all appear- 
ances, permanent. For, view 
it how one may, he, at long 
last, has come to safe and 
profitable anchorage. The 
French, I believe, call it 
‘mackerel’; though what the 
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poor damned fish has done, to 
be saddled with the foulest 
occupation within the imagina- 
tion of man, I can’t think. 

Why haven’t I given him 
away before now, and had him 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
or, preferably, beaten? The 
man was a renegade? A flat, 
dead word to use for one whose 
every thought and action 
was quick, dynamic, construc- 
tive: a man whose reputation, 
summed up, is less in need 
of whitewashing than decar- 
bonising. 

Imight. Barclay has retired, 
and, in this green and peaceful 
land of England, is safe from 
anything that the Soviets would 
like to do to him; so it 
doesn’t matter that I should 
now draw aside the veil. But, 
Dennison? I dunno. I sup- 
pose, like the army, it takes 
all sorts to make a _ world. 
Besides, though I’ve no doubts 
of it myself, I can’t prove— 
nobody, probably, after all 
these years could prove—that 
the fat and fubsy man in 
shirt-sleeves, he of the wheezy 
voice, the merry grin and the 
hairy arms, who runs the dive 
in the Woosung Road, really 
is Dennison. 

Next Tuesday I’m lunching 
with a Shanghai policeman 
home on leave. It’s quite 
possible that he knows. I think 
T’ll ask him. 
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LOVE OF TREES. 


BY *‘ WIGWAM.”’ 


THE trees grew on a York- 
shire estate where I was pupil 
to the land-agent. There I 
learnt how a big property 
ought to be run and how, 
before Mr Lloyd George de- 
clared war on landlords and 
pheasants, it was run. I 
watched the noble woods of 
the future (mark this well, 
O Mr Lloyd George!) being 
planted without any hope of 
profit, but with a deal of 
trouble and expense. Forest 
trees are tender in youth, and 
have to be guarded from 
blighting winds by a screen of 
hardier growths. Trees are like 
crotchety humans: they must 
be humoured, and they have 
their own ideas of situation and 
climate. One will grow best 
on a slope, a second in a valley, 
a third must have clay, a 
fourth demands sand or a 
light loam, a fifth is only 
happy in a hedgerow—the list 
could be continued almost in- 
definitely. 

I liked measuring the trees 
on the rare occasions when 
timber was felled. (For thin- 
ning purposes only, O Wizard 
of Wales!) You measure the 
length and the midway cir- 
cumference, and a book of 
tables gives you the result in 
cubic feet. There was one old 
woodsman with an astonishing 


eye for timber. He had lived 
all his life among trees, plant- 
ing, tending, felling and cart- 
ing them, and he spoke of 
them as of loved and sagacious 
animals. 

‘¢ Same as harses,’’ he often 
said. ‘ You gets to know they 
by livin’ amongst ’em, an’ ’tis 
80 wi’ trees. See thiccy oak 
pushin’ oot for more light an’ 
air, an’ yon cantank’rous elder 
that won’t let un. MHarses in 
@ barn. Harses in a barn.” 

“But isn’t it for hay and 
oats the horses jostle?” I 
suggested. 

Old George snorted. ‘ Put 
ye ? head unnerground, young 
man, an’ you'll see sich a 
tangle o’ roots jos’lin’ an’ 
strivin’ an’ reachin’ oot of 
their necks for grub as’ll leave 
’ee mazed an’ merrited.” 

I never heard this remark- 
able word from anyone except 
George, who meant that I 
would get my deserts. His 
dialect was no Yorkshire one, 
and he would never tell me 
from what part of England he 
came. Perhaps in it there were 
no trees worth mentioning. 

I have said that old George 
was a wonderful judge of a 
tree. Once, when I had taken 
my measurements, he hap- 
pened to be standing by as I 
entered the result in my book. 





1 Not archaic. George’s word for “ your.” 
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“ How much did ’ee say ?”’ 
asked George. 

“ Thirty-five,’ said I. 

“ She’s nobbut thirty,’’ said 
George, who sometimes used a 
Yorkshire word. 

“But, dash it, print can’t 
lie, not this kind of print.”’ 

“Do ’ee measure she agen,”’ 
said George. 

I did, and I proved my figures 
exactly correct. 

“ Noo peep in ye little book,”’ 
said George. 

I peeped as bidden, and this 
time I found the figure to 
be 294 cubic feet. And the 
old man had never learnt to 
read. 

He could not abide elders ; 
indeed, for all the meaner 
growths he had a sour eye and 
a caustic tongue. 

“‘ Oak an’ ash an’ beech,”’ he 
would say, ‘* these be the kings 
o’ trees, an’ ’tisn’ for rubbishy 
sprouts an’ sprigs to hustle 
they.”’ 

“What about walnut?” I 
asked. ‘* Good for furniture, 
isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Tis nobbut a dolly of a 
tree,” said George. ‘“ ’Tis 
petted an’ cosseted in gardens 
an’ sich.”? 

“Well, § sycamore 
That’s a noble tree.’’ 

“Tt is—to scratch yesen,’’ 
said George. 

“Elm,” said I, “‘ avenues of 
elm, George.’’ 

“ Fust wind’ll fetch un down. 
Kills ’ee fust an’ then coffins 
‘ee. Her innards be all ratten 
an’ raggety, like they bitches 
of elders.’’ 

“But elm is devilish hard, 
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George. 
elm-log.”’ 

“Tried un fowerty years 
afore you,’”’ said George. 

‘“* Well, it’s hard, anyway.” 

‘‘ Young man,” said George, 
‘‘ ellum keeps her innards same 
a8 you, nigher her tail than her 
head. She have no praper 
starn to sit upon, as fust big 
wind’ll show ’ee. Oak an’ ash 
an’ beech, kings they be—yis, 
an’ sits firm, not like they 
trashy ellums.”’ 

“TI believe you’re right,’’ 
said I. 

Old George rubbed his hands. 
“Do ’ee come wi’ me when I 
goes around an’ over, an’ I’ll 
larn ’ee aboot trees. Show ’ee 
the one thrivin’ on praper food 
an’ t’other blotched wi’ colic. 
Niver you mind what the 
books say. I’ve watched un 
an’ I knows.” 

It was a tempting invitation, 
and I spent many a day with 
the old woodsman when I 
should have been planning cot- 
tages or studying double-entry. 
But I do not think the time 
was wasted. I learnt to know 
and love trees as George did, 
and I saw what a glorious in- 
heritance the unselfish landlord 
was planting for his heirs and 
his country. 

I have ever loved Yorkshire, 
the county of determined crick- 
eters and determined hospi- 
tality, and I think that in the 
company of old George I saw 
the best corner of it. He was 
not a born Tyke, but he had 
identified himself with every 
foot of soil and still more with 
every tree. He taught me to 
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disregard leaves and blossom 
and to recognise the trees by 
their twigs and bark. Show 
me the man who can pick out 
a maple and a wych-elm in 
winter and I will warrant him 
true countryman. 

Old George said a wise thing 
about poets. ‘My Jim he 
larned bits o’ rhymes at school, 
but why beant there a praper 
piece aboot trees? The size 
o’ they, an’ the smell of un, an’ 
the wunnerful ways of un. 
Why beant there a right Eng- 
lish piece aboot trees ? ” 

“T don’t know,” said I. 
‘¢ Perhaps there is.’ 

If such a poem exists I 
have never come across it. 
But what a great theme for 
somebody who has the skill 
of words and the knowledge of 
forestry ! 

You must not think George 
a romantic old dodderer. He 
was severely practical, and in 
the matter of money both cute 
and far-seeing. ‘‘ Take willer 
now,” said he as he rested 
after freeing a stream from a 
sunken bough; “this un be 
no manner o’ use for bats. 
There’s a partic’lar sartain kind 
as sarves for they, an’ there 
beant too much of un neither. 
There’s a power o’ bats made, 
young man. Do ’ee go now 
and plant praper willer, and 
’twill be summat to leave to ye 
brats.” Thirty years later I 
read that a shortage of suitable 
willow was causing grave con- 
cern in the bat market. 

One day I brought out with 
me a book about Michigan 


lumbermen, and I read bits of 
it to George. He was horrified 
at the untidy, hustling ways of 
these buccaneering woodsmep. 

“Slash,” said he, seizing on 
the lumberman’s word for his 
litter, “‘ay, slash an’ grab, 
that’s them. What does the 
like o’ they care for trees, or 
know of trees, or desarve trees ? 
If some o’ they dirty pirates 
was to come lumberin’ in 
yander spinney I’d, ’d——” 

‘Slash ’em,’’ I suggested. 

“Yis, slash ’em to rights. 
Go ’ee into church an’ roust 
out the pews of un, an’ see 
whether passon’ll slash ’ee, 
That’s how I feels aboot my 
trees.’’ 

“But these lads can ride a 
log in mid-stream,” said I. 
‘¢ That’s no mean feat.” 

“What mought un mean?” 
asked George suspiciously. 

‘¢ Balance on it, tread it this 
way and that,’”’ said I. 

Old George gave one of his 
snorts. Then he spat. After 
which he gave judgment. “I 
be no merry-go-actor,’’ said 
he. ‘“Praper way to move 
logs is on a wain, same as Noah 
done.”’ 

Reflecting that if Noah could 
design and build a flood-worthy 
ark he could make a waggon to 
haul his materials, I did not 
care to contradict George. In- 
stead I tried him with a poser 
about the lumbermen. 

‘“‘ How are they to get their 
logs to market except by river ? 
They can’t haul ’em endless 
miles through swamp and 
forest.”’ 
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“Teave un,” said George 


fiercely. ‘‘ Leave their domn 
logs. Let ’em thin oot their 
trees praper an’ wiselike, an’ 
not goo tearin’ an’ slashin’ 
an’ rippin’ through a whole 
countryside.” 

Sympathising too much with 
George’s point of view to defend 
the lumbermen, I started a 
more congenial argument. 
Should the branch of a neigh- 
pouring oak be lopped to per- 
mit the growth of a fine holly, 
or should the holly be abol- 
ished for interfering with his 
majesty ? George was for the 
oak, I for the holly, and it is 
needless to add that George 
won. We removed that holly 
and carried it home for sale to 
a maker of walking-sticks. On 
the way George explained to 
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me his belief in the personality 
of trees. 

** Thiccy oak now, he knows 
what us have done for un, an’ 
he’ll thrive so bravely the 
pride of un shall be a sight to 
see. I couldn’t abear for he 
an’ his likes to be cut down 
throughout this land. Let un 
bide, let un bide in their 
strength, the oak an’ the ash 
an’ the beech.” 

I hope George’s prayer has 
saved the trees on that estate. 
Perhaps years of Radical ven- 
detta and a ruinous war have 
compelled the present owner 
to cut and sell his timber. I 
do not know, and I do not 
want to know. I prefer to 
think of the trees as I knew 
them and as old George taught 
me to love them. 
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GROOT RIVIER. 
BY CAREL BIRKBY. 


I. THE RIVER. 


WHEN strength first started 
to come to my limbs and my 
brain I was a barefooted boy 
running rather wild on the 
edge of Thirstland. I remem- 
ber even then brooding on the 
Prieska sandbanks, which were 
shared by leguans, scorpions 
and snake, wild duck and 
others, and marvelling at the 
Orange River. It impressed 
me far more than the desperate 
wastes of sand and stone that 
stretched away from near the 
banks to the remotest hills of 
the desert. 

Even now I cannot think of 
the Orange River without sens- 
ing the perpetual drama of it. 
Sinner and saint in the desert 
alike owe their lives, their all, 
to it; and it is as fickle as 
mysterious Africa herself. I 
have known it a stagnant 
chain of bitter pools among 
the rocks when the drought 
has hit the land; the men 
who came to look at it had 
the same look of dumb suffer- 
ing in their eyes as their own 
doomed, thirsting cattle. And 
I have known it up and brim- 
ming, an angry vortex of rush- 
ing water, sweeping along its 
plunder of drowned sheep and 
the wreckage of pioneers’ home- 
steads. 

No man who has ever lived 
on this river through Thirst- 


land can forget the thrill of 
the floods that come so gsud- 
denly, like the inland thunder. 
storms that cause them; no 
man along the river can forget 
watching its rise and fall— 
watching it as a doctor 
watches a patient’s tempera- 
ture chart. Even now I am 
thrilled again at the memory 
of reading the telegraphed bul- 
letins that the village news- 
paper published from hamlets 
up-river: ‘‘ Orange has risen 
seven feet at Hopetown,” 
‘¢ River up six feet at Douglas.” 

At noon one day the sun 
may be boring down from a 
blistering sky, and the boulders 
in the droughty river-bed will 
be dry and dust-coated. Fifty 
yards from the river - bank 
poor white smallholders will be 
moaning of the drought and 
the wrath of God. 

At noon the next day the 
boulders may be hidden below 
25 feet of water—muddy water 
with a vicious swirl in it—and 
the smallholdings on the banks 
swamped and scoured away. 
Ponts may be overset and 
animals swimming. 

Telegrams from ‘ up-country ’ 
warn the villagers of the coming 
of the waters. Douglas, Hope- 
town, Orange River Station 
send out those brief, breathless 
telegrams that tell without 
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words of the first gurglings of 
the water, of swelling pools, 
the tell-tale signs of destruc- 
tion farther east: carcases of 
sheep, roofs of barns, hen- 
coops, wagon wreckage, ail 
swirling onwards. Swiftly the 
waters rush to the ungrateful 
Atlantic. In half a day a 
village may be ruined. The 
river has been known to rise 
20 feet in two hours. Ay, a 
river of temperament, this; a 
passionate river. 

It is South Africa’s only 
river of any consequence ; from 
the peaks of the Drakensberg 
on the borders of Natal it 
slashes right across the country 
for a thousand miles, carrying 
millions of gallons of water 
westwards to the Atlantic. The 
pioneers are bitter when they 
think of the irony of this 
waste water; for a great part 
of its journey to the sea the 
Orange slips uselessly through 
aridity, and 100 yards from 
its verdant banks the land is 
harsh, a desert as arid as any 
in the world. The desert stones 
gleam sardonically in the sun, 
and the brown sands stretch 
to the horizon. South is Bush- 
manland, north the Kalahari. 
And year by year, many 
scientists believe, these deserts 
grow drier and harsher to 
man, 

The river itself has only once 
in the memory of man run dry, 
though it almost did so at the 
end of 1933 just before the 
tragic New Year floods. It 
ceased entirely in its course in 
1912; and since then the 
Sandbank at its mouth has 
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rarely opened, though it often 
shifts. 

The Orange River delta, a 
wild and little-known spot until 
the diamond discovery a few 
years ago, has undergone many 
startling changes in the past. 
A new ‘ Warning to Mariners ’ 
announced that a hitherto un- 
known sandbank had appeared 
off the river mouth ; and ship- 
masters were advised to stand 
well out to sea until the 
position of this new danger to 
navigation had been fixed. Just 
inside the entrance is a wide 
lagoon, littered with reedy 
islands, the home of wild geese, 
pelicans, flamingoes, and, until 
recently, the last herd of hippo 
in the Cape Province. If in 
course of time the new sand- 
bank closes the river mouth 
completely with millions of tons 
of silt, this area may become 
a fertile delta suitable for 
farming. 

Today the bar and the coast 
above and below the river 
mouth form a weird scene. 
Driftwood, grey with exposure 
to water and wind, sun and 
sea, is piled high in long 
zarebas — natural fences like 
those that form primitive sheep- 
folds. When the first Portu- 
guese navigators saw the 
Orange and named it Vigiti 
Magna, the driftwood was 
there, and it still clutters 
the bar, growing thicker year 
by year. 

That bar has ruined the 
river a8 a navigable waterway. 
According to the official sailing 
directions, there is no possi- 
bility of entering the Orange 
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River from the sea owing to 
the sandy bar on which the 
surf breaks violently. At times 
the river entrance has been 
closed entirely. Five miles 
long and 100 yards wide, the 
bar now checks even row-boats. 
Before the Armistice made 
South-West Africa a protec- 
torate, the bar was a bridge 
across an international border. 
A man on a decent nag might 
ride across the river from 
British territory to German. 

Still, the Orange River is 
God’s gift to Thirstland, for it 
alone provides a long string of 
fertile oases among millions of 
parched acres. Thisriver, which 
the natives and the older Boer 
folk still call the ‘Garie,’ is 
being subdued and made to 
play its part in developing a 
country rich in potentialities 
but never before exploited. It 
is the Nile of South Africa. 

It was only in 1760 that the 
first white man, Jacobus Coet- 
see, Saw and crossed the Orange. 
An elephant hunter was this 
Coetsee, and the tale of dis- 
covery he told brought Colonel 
Gordon and Lieutenant Pater- 
son to eat hippo meat on the 
river - banks seventeen years 
later. 

Gordon is a strange and 


elusive figure in South African 
history. His Scots name re. 
minds one how closely akin 
the Highlanders and the Nether. 
landers have always been. He 
held a military command at 
the Cape about 150 years ago, 
and explored many miles of 
the country. His end was 
tragic; for he felt himself a 
failure after the British had 
taken the Cape, and he shot 
himself with his regimental 
pistol. 

It was Gordon who christened 
the Orange River, not, as is 
commonly thought, because it 
already showed that it was to 
be a fine citrus-growing region, 
but in honour of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange. 

From Gordon’s day right 
down to the end of last century 
the long wagon-trek to the 
Orange was a difficult and 
dangerous undertaking. The 
yarns told around the outspan 
fires in Bushmanland in those 
days were of encounters with 
wild animals and hostile say- 
ages. The region was untamed, 
the waters of the river un- 
tapped for farms. It was only 
at the close of the last century 
that the first voortrekkers ar- 
rived to start cultivating rich 
Orange River silt. 


If. CANNON ISLAND. 


Land hunger gnaws fiercely 
at the vitals of the poor 
Afrikaner. He is no son of 
the cities, no sopbisticated 
seeker after the delights of 
night club or cinema. He has 


sprung from the Joins of a race 
of pioneers, men who were 
for ever trekking onwards be- 
cause they wanted independ- 
ence, the wild life, land of 
their own. His forebears were 
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men who liked the lash of the 
gun and the wind on their 
cheeks, the kick of a rifle at 
their shoulders, the squirm of 
horse under them ; but most 
of all they wanted broad acres 
of land—land far from the 
interfering eye of official or 
neighbour. 

Silently they would suck 
down their coffee, spit and 
move on often merely because 
they could see the smoke of 
the clearing fire lit by another 
pioneering arrival. ‘“ Ach! 
The land gets crowded ! ”’ 

They moved on, and they 
ate up the land; and since 
they were men of the land and 
close to nature they bred large 
families much as they bred 
large flocks. 

That is the origin of the 
‘poor white’ problem, which 
is probably the greatest prob- 
lem South Africa has to face 
today. Even a Carnegie Com- 
mission has not solved it; and 
the inquirers have found that 
one person in every five in the 
country now must be ranked 
as ‘poor white.’ Often the lot 
of the ‘poor white’ is worse 
than that of the native or 
the half-caste, and those that 
have the intelligence must curse 
their prolific ancestors and the 
Roman-Dutch law; for the 
law dictated that a father’s 
property should be divided 
among all his sons, and even 
if a pioneer took 50,000 acres 
for himself, the third genera- 
tion after him could not be 
rich. For his twelve sons 
when they died in their turn 
would split their holdings 
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among their twelve sons again, 
and so the system ground 
great farms down with mill-like 
relentlessness to worthless plots. 

The landless grandsons and 
great-grandsons of the pioneers 
have scattered all over South 
Africa. They are the railway 
gangers, they are the road- 
menders, they are the unem- 
ployables. Many of them are 
too sunk in sloth and ignorance 
to help themselves out of hope- 
lessness. But ‘poor white’ 
does not necessarily mean ‘ poor 
white trash,’ even in the desert 
country. 

Land hunger drove men on 
the Orange River to seize the 
largest island in South African 
territory. They wrested it from 
the Government, defied all 
efforts to evict them, and, by 
proving that the pioneering 
spirit still burnt bright in 
them, won land and living 
out of nothing. 

The land they seized was 
Cannon Island, which lies 
twenty miles down-river from 
Upington. It is a freakish 
fact that South Africa alone 
among sea-girt countries has 
to point hundreds of miles 
inland to show its largest island. 
But Cannon Island—splitting 
the river where it spreads five 
miles wide—is certainly larger 
than any island off the coast. 
It owes its name, incidentally, 
to a skirmish in the Koranna 
War of 1879, when a band of 
the marauding natives swam 
over to it to escape their pur- 
suers, and were only driven out 
of their sanctuary by cannon 
fire from a near-by hill. 
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It is strange how ignorant 
even most South Africans are 
of the existence of the Orange 
River islands. Until the 1934 
floods I doubt whether any 
city man ever even heard the 
names of Cannon Island and 
its neighbours. 

No surveyor has counted 
these long, bushy obstructions 
in the river-bed. Every flood 
sees islands torn apart, new 
islands formed. It is impossible 
to say how many exist in the 
weird loops of the Orange. 
There must be hundreds. 
Where the river opens out 
into a great bowl twenty miles 
below Upington, the islands 
are scattered generously like 
germs seen through a micro- 
scope. Here, too, is one with 
@ name that gives a vivid 
impression of this water jungle. 
Drakenbosch Island, they call 
it; and if you are imaginative 
you can fancy a dragon prowl- 
ing in that tangle of wild olives 
and willows, mimosa, swartbos, 
ebony, and thorn. 

It is no wonder that the 
brave little commandos of 
farmers found it so difficult 
to punish the Hottentot and 
Koranna raiders who made 
their strongholds in those river 
islands for a hundred years. 
The bush made a secure hiding- 
place for stolen cattle. White 
renegades, criminals from the 
Cape, joined the marauding 
bands which used the islands 
as their base. Even German 
settlers north of the Orange 
were raided. Men, women, 
and children were murdered 
in sudden attacks made by 
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the river bandits on isolated 
farms. 

Organised military campaigns 
cleared the river at last; but 
rusty rifles, food tins, and 
skeletons are still found in the 
wild country of the lower river 
—relics of the long guerilla 
war; for not until 1906 was 
the last robber chief captured 
and his gang scattered. 

Cannon Island’s real story 
starts in 1926. The deep soil 
of this island had been coveted 
by settlers on the river-banks 
for years, and many farmers 
had made application to the 
State to be allowed to farm 
on the huge tract of ground. 
Of slightly irregular shape, the 
island was eleven miles long 
and three miles wide, scarred 
by a few spruits which in 
flood-time become raging tor- 
rents; and it had a depth of 
rich, black soil which varied 
from 10 to 30 feet. The 
Government turned down the 
farmers’ applications, and the 
only use to which Cannon 
Island could be put was for 
grazing goats—a concession at 
which the half-castes of Gor- 
donia leapt. 

Then fifty-two determined 
men — English and Dutch— 
came together, and, driven by 
the despair of poverty, decided 
on bold plans. The State 
would not help them, so they 
would help themselves. They 
would become squatters and 
let the law take what course it 
cared. 

Their first task was to irri- 
gate the island, and they set 
about the construction of a 
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canal, taken out at a weir 
near the head of the island, 
and continued far down to the 
other end, with sub-canals lead- 

to various parts. The 
work had not advanced very 
far when the ‘ police force ’—one 
man—was sent to investigate 
and chase the intruders off the 
Crown land. 

On that first occasion the 
fifty-two men left the island 
quietly, saw the policeman de- 
part, and then returned to 
finish their day’s work. With 
so many able hands assisting 
in the digging of the canal 
progress was Swift, and when 
the policeman paid his second 
official visit they were more 
than ever bent on showing 
their determination. 

The ‘ police force ’ was pulled 
off his horse and stripped of 
his tunic. A spade was thrust 
into his hand and he was 
shown just how to dig an 
irrigation canal. That night 
he was kept as a hostage to 
convince him that the squatters 


were not damaging the island 


but rather improving it. In 
the morning he was allowed to 
leave to report to his superiors 
the futility of further lone 
visits, and left wondering 
whether the men were serious 
when they had said that they 
would mark out an erf for 
himself as well. 

As the canal grew longer 
and land was able to be irri- 
gated, the task of levelling 
was putin hand. Huge mounds 
had to be removed and great 
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hollows had to be filled in, 
trees had to be chopped down, 
and bracken had to be burnt 
out. The men were allowed 
only part of the week in which 
to attend to their own work, 
and the rest of the time had 
to be used for continuing the 
canal. 

The Bestuur, as the organisa- 
tion became known, planned 
to divide the 3000 morgen! 
that composed Cannon Island 
into erfs of from eight to ten 
morgen in size. Many morgen 
had been irrigated and levelled 
and sown with wheat and 
lucerne when the next visit 
of the law was made. This 
time it came in the person of 
the magistrate, and for hours 
he tried to impress upon the 
squatters the gravity of their 
action. 

The settlers’ reply to this 
was to conduct the magistrate 
around the island so that he 
could see what they had done, 
and to prove that they had 
not damaged Crown property 
in any way. Still, they were 
advised to leave the island and 
await the decision of authority. 

But when men and women 
have starved, when they have 
seen their children growing 
weaker in strength and intel- 
lect through lack of nourish- 
ment, when they have worked 
through 115 degrees of heat of 
midsummer from five in the 
morning to eight at night, 
digging, chopping, hauling, with 
only a mud-floored reed hut 
in which to house their family 





1 A morgen is about two acres. 
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and their possessions — when 
they have done all these things, 
a magistrate’s advice will not 
check them. 

They worked harder than 
ever, these fifty-two men and 
their families, and the other 
men and women who had 
joined their ranks when the 
work was under way; and 
their first crops ripened to 
harvest. With lucerne for the 
animals and wheat for the 
people, life on Cannon Island 
took on a new aspect. The 
main irrigation canals, seven- 
teen miles of them, were com- 
pleted, and the smaller furrows 
leading to various wards were 
carried on by those farmers 
who bad chosen or been allotted 
farms in that area. 

They had no money to pay 
for labour, so these farmers 
and their families had to level 
their erfs themselves, a morgen 
at a time, sowing sufficient 
wheat and lucerne to feed 
themselves and their beasts 
while the rest of the work was 
completed. 

But for the richness of the 
land many families would have 
failed in their enterprise. They 
sowed a morgen of their land 
with wheat and reaped thirty, 
even thirty-two, bags in return ; 
although in Malmesbury, the 
accepted granary of South 
Africa, the average is only 
seven bags to the morgen. 
Then they planted cotton, and 
reaped a harvest that was 
without equal in the world. 
On their lucerne lands they 
were getting six good cuttings 
and two inferior cuttings a 
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year. They were finding thei 
feet and reaping some smal] 
measure of return for the laboy 
which they had expended jp 
the early months of the settle. 
ment. 

Then came peace. The visit 
of the Union Minister of Lands 
is remembered as the greatest 
day in the history of the settie- 
ment, which was, until then, 
illegal. The State has had 
much experience in South 
Africa of subsidising settlement 
schemes, where tens of thov- 
sands of pounds have been 
expended on irrigation works 
and buildings. It must have 
been a pleasant surprise for 
‘Oom Piet ’ Grobler, the Lands 
Minister, to see hundreds of 
people living on Cannon Island, 
with an irrigation scheme equal 
to any on the Orange River, 
with lands bearing unprece- 
dented crops and without the 
Government having to expend 
@ penny on improvements. 

He decided on the wisest 
course—to allow these squat- 
ters to stay. In the end it 
was decided that they should 
rent their farms at 5s. each 
for the first year, rising on 4 
sliding scale to £10 after the 
fifth year. 

With the definite promise of 
title in the near future the 
squatters of Cannon Island 
assumed a new status, and the 
Bestuur set about carrying 
many projects to completion. 
They bought timber, iron plates, 
rivets, bolts, and steel cable, 
and built the largest pont on 
the Orange River without 
assistance from any engineer 
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or tradesman. It cost them 
£500 to complete, and the labour 
gost nothing. This provided 
them with a means of outlet 
for their produce, and money 
pegan to flow into Cannon 
Island. 

The mud and reed huts in 
which large families had stayed 
during the first years were 
handed over to the cattle, and 
comfortable brick homes were 
puilt in a more suitable posi- 
tion—on a building erf running 
down the centre of the island, 
where even the highest floods 
could not reach them. 

Remember that these were 
men and women who had abso- 
lutely nothing when they 
started to settle on Cannon 
Island. Some had tried their 
luck on the diamond diggings 
and had drifted down the 
Orange River, where they had 
rented plots of ground from 
large farmers and had managed 
to hold starvation at bay by 
keeping goats and growing 
vegetables. 

The meritorious achievement 
of the Cannon Islanders came 
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to the ears of the Carnegie 
Institute, which offered to lend 
the settlement money for future 
development. 

Another two years should 
have seen these Cannon Island 
farmers contributing to the 
coffers of the Collector of In- 
come Tax. From their eight 
and ten morgen farms they 
reaped more than many farmers 
with hundreds of morgen in the 
Karoo. They bought no super- 
phosphates or guano. Every 
year the river brought down 
its deposit of silt, and the 
richness of the soil should 
normally continue for decades. 

The population of the island 
rose to a thousand. And then 
disaster came. The ‘ Groot 
Rivier’ swelled in its wrath, 
charged and brimming with 
flood-waters from the Drakens- 
berg peaks, from the Vaal 
River in the Transvaal, and 
from a hundred rushing sluits 
in the Orange Free State, which 
had been parched for a year 
before. 

The Orange River burst its 
banks. 


Ill. THE FLOOD. 


“ And the waters covered the face of the earth. .. .” 


I circled in an aeroplane 
over the Orange River—a gash 
of yellow water like a scar 
across the yellow land—and 
watched the wealth and work 
of five years being torn away 
by angry torrents and swept 
to the ocean. No sight I 
have ever seen from the air 


has seemed as pitiful as the 
havoc of the New Year floods 
of 1934, which will go down 
in history for the loss and 
suffering they wrought in 
Thirstland. 

Less than a month be- 
fore, the ‘Groot Rivier’ had 
dwindled to a miserable trickle, 
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a series of stagnant mud pools 
among the boulders of the 
river-bed. Then the rains had 
come far to the east, in the 
highlands of the Transvaal and 
the peaks of the Drakensberg, 
and the streams had all grown 
noisy with rushing water. 
Thirstland, parched by the 
drought of three years, felt 
the benign touch of rain itself ; 
yet even while the struggling 
settlers on the desert’s edge 
breathed their devout Afri- 
kaans thanks to God for His 
rain, the river running past 
their lands swelled and grew 
clamorous, the boulders van- 
ished, the log-strewn current 
piled higher, and the banks 
seemed to stoop to the tide. 
Then the waters heaved them- 
selves up and flung themselves, 
ravening, on the poor lands of 
the settlers. 

‘¢ Lord, Lord, is it to be 1925 
all over again?’’ they cried 
in almost breathless fear. The 
river gods were deaf to their 
prayers, and took toll of life 
and land. Gloom hung like a 
dark cloud over all that region 
along the river; the only 
light in that darkness was the 
spirit of the people as I saw 
it suddenly revealed, and the 
faith and courage in them shone 
out like a bright, clear flame. 

For a week and more I 
marvelled at the greatness and 
courage of the men, and the 
women, of Thirstland. By 
plane, by motor-car, by boat 
and by foot, I wandered the 
length of the river seeing human 
nature standing up against the 
blows of fate. 
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Flying with the South Afr. 
can Air Force in their ‘ merey 
planes,’ as the Afrikaner 
christened them, provided the 
most vivid picture of the flood’s 
havoc. I helped the two Air 
Force artificers to make para. 
chutes out of old balloon fabric 
and cord to drop rations to the 
hungry men and wome 
marooned on the islands be- 
tween Upington and Kakamas, 
But when the planes took to 
the air it was obvious that 
parachutes were of little use, 
The parcels drifted with the 
wind and fell into the river, 
So the pilots decided to burl 
down parcels of rations like 
hand grenades. 

Scores of the Thirstland 
islanders owe their lives to 
the skilful work of Major Venter 
and Lieutenant Viljoen, the 
pilots of the ‘ mercy planes,’ 

To ensure the safe delivery 
of the vital parcels they had 
to zoom down between avenues 
of half-submerged trees and 
hillocks, and from a height of 
20 feet aim their parcels. Only 
one or two of the parcels— 
‘manna bombs,’ the islanders 
called them—failed to reach 
their billets in the soft mud 
alongside the hungry people. 
Very few fell into the river, 
and still fewer burst. 

When a ration parcel came 
plunging down from a plane 
the men cheered and capered ; 
women threw their aprons over 
their heads. Even from a 
height of 250 feet I could see 
they were hysterical with relief. 

We dropped messages from 
the air— 
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‘Food is being dropped 
from aeroplanes. The river 
is falling fast. You must 
take the first chance to 
leave the little islands. You 
must appoint a commandant 
to be responsible for the 
issue of food.” 


We had not the faintest idea 
at first how many people were 
starving in the ‘ water jungle’ 
of those islands. 

The pilots had to devise a 
code of communication to 
evolve a rough census. Strips 
of white calico were dropped 
on all islets with messages ex- 
plaining the aerial code. Where 
food was desperately needed 
the islanders were to lay out 
calico strips in the shape of 
the letter ‘L.’ If no food 
were needed the letter ‘T’ 
had to be shown. The letter 
‘Z’ showed food required for 
ten or fewer families, ‘F’ 
twenty or fewer, and ‘H’ 
thirty or fewer families. 

The commandant of each 
island was held responsible to 
the magistrate for the truth 
of the code replies, and told 
in an aerial message that he 
must later return a list of 
persons receiving rations. 

Yes, a dramatic interlude in 
the dull routine of Air Force 
patrols. I shall not soon forget 
my flying in these floods and 
the sight of the sprawling, 
swollen river channels all silver 
around the green and dun of 
Cannon Island. 

The tragedy of Cannon Island 
was the grimmest tale of the 
flood’s brutality. The raging 
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waters had torn this lump of 
land in the middle of the river 
into twenty-six sections, and 
the good earth that the ‘ land- 
stealers ’’ had wrested from the 
Government to transform from 
wilderness into paradise was 
ripped away. 

The settlers saw the fruit of 
all their labours swallowed up 
and their very lives threatened. 
They saw rifts start and chan- 
nels widen between erf and erf. 
They saw some holdings sub- 
merged entirely. They saw 
their neighbours shrinking back 
from the rising river and re- 
treating to little homesteads 
that were doomed to destruc- 
tion. When the river reached 
its peak, indeed, some of them 
had to climb the wild olive 
trees and nest there, with their 
women and their children, fear- 
ful of death, exposed to a sky 
grown thunderous with unshed 
rain to swell still further the 
furious river. 

The main block of the island 
was the refuge of hundreds of 
frightened folk. They gathered 
around the church on the 
Bourand, the building ridge 
that runs like a spine along 
the highest part of the island. 

I saw their flickering camp 
fires across the waters by night. 
Bearded elders, and children 
hushed from laughter and play 
by the tragedy they could 
scarcely understand, sat by 
the fires and sought consolation. 

They prayed, as the Afri- 
kaners always do in time of 
affliction, and they joined their 
voices in chanted hymns. 
Softly in the firelight the mur- 
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muring chorus of many voices 
spoke as David did, of the 
Lord who was his shepherd— 


**Die Here is my herder; niks sal 
my ontbreek nie. 
Hy laat my neerle in groen wei- 
velde ; na waters waar rus is, 
lei hy my heen.” 


The drama of the Cannon 
Island rescues held that coun- 
tryside spellbound for days. 
One crazy motor-boat had been 
pressed into service: a bat- 
tered thing it was, made of 
sheet-iron and laths, powered 
with the engine taken from 
an old car that had given up 
the ghost after many a desert 
journey. 

‘Tinkie’ Craill, the garage 
owner who pioneered the 
famous ‘ Desert Mail’ to Riet- 
fontein, remote police post in 
the Kalahari, skippered the 
boat. Fighting desperately 
against the clock and the cur- 
rent, Craill and his crew raced 
out into the river, turned their 
boat’s nose up-stream, and 
fought their way over to the 
island time and time again. 
The first refugees, mostly 
women with infants in their 
arms, were brought back to 
the mainland. And so the 
drama continued, hour after 
hour. With each crossing the 
men in the motor-boat took 
their lives in their hands. A 
tumbling log in the river, a 
snag on a sandbank, might 
tip them all into the stream, 
and in their minds was always 
the thought that a few miles 
down-stream lay the wild cas- 
cade of the Aughrabies Falls 


with its 480 feet plunge, ff 
they were overturned and failed 
to reach the safety of an 
island... 

In the end the motor-boat 
met with disaster, when it 
had aboard as passenger Colonel 
Deneys Reitz, the soldier. 
politician-author, who is Min- 
ister of Lands in the South 
African Cabinet. 

The Afrikaners of the Orange 
River call Reitz a man as well 
as a Minister. Their tribute is 
deserved. He is the most 
adventurous figure in the Union 
Parliament, and one of the 
few South Africans with an 
international reputation. 

The floods of 1934 sent him 
speeding in an Air Force plane 
to the river. I took the same 
track by car. In one furious 
night’s drive it took the whole 
of Bushmanland and the North- 
West Cape in its stride; and 
in the dawn I stood watching 
the yellow waters rushing by 
over drowned orchards. 

Colonel Reitz surveyed that 
river of tragedy from the air, 
planning means of rehabilitat- 
ing the ruined settlers. He 
abandoned his aeroplane for 
the one crazy motor-boat on 
the river. To see the settlers’ 
plight close up, he dared the 
perils of the river himself, 
and took part in the rescue 
work until the boat, holed by 
a log, went down in deep 
water when it was trying to 
reach Cannon Island. Colonel 
Reitz spent a night on a sand- 
bank with some of _ the 
marooned settlers. He ate 
grilled springbok steaks and 
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roosterkock, dampers made of 
sour dough, and over cups of 
the Afrikaners’ black coffee he 
heard their tales of misfortune. 

Overnight sweating me- 
chanics in an Upington garage 
laboured to make another boat. 
They wiped their wet brows 
with greasy hands, and they 
swatted mosquitoes and the 
myriad moths that seethed 
around their lights, the while 
the crude hull took shape 
and an old engine was set 
into it. 

The new boat dared many 
perils, too. She was far too 
light to face those fierce flood- 
waters. I made one crossing 
of the river in her—a nerve- 
racking experience, though the 
men handling the boat dis- 
played the skill of veteran 
watermen. 

The men of the Orange 
River valley swim well or not 
at all. Floods make heroes of 
them or drown them. I held 
my breath often as I saw them 
employ the old trick, learned 
from the Hottentots, of cross- 
ing the river with a log. The 
natives in their ignorance hit 
upon a scientific secret—the 
principle of the triangle of 
forces which enables a yacht 
to travel almost into the teeth 
of the wind; so the Hotten- 
tots discovered that with a log 
held at a cunning angle they 
could make the downward cur- 
rent carry them actually across 
the river. 

Some amazing swimming 
feats came to light. I met a 
tall young man with the shoul- 
ders of a trek-ox—Barend En- 
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gelbrecht—who, in two hours, 
swam eighteen miles with the 
aid of a log from Upington to 
Cannon Island. He rested three 
times on islets. When he 
landed on Cannon Island he 
found that his parents’ house 
had been swept away by the 
floods. Another day he swam 
from Cannon Island to the 
mainland in company with 
three youths—Piet van der 
Merwe, Piet Brand, and Willem 
de Kock. They dared the 
torrent to report that the 
homes of some settlers of 
Cannon Island had been swept 
away, but that the wheat 
stored in the main schwur was 
safe. After giving this news, 
they confessed that the real 
reason for their hazardous swim 
was to buy cigarettes for them- 
selves and their stranded 
friends. 

Two heroes named Wiets 
Botes and Oom Gert Redman 
ferried me across the river at 
Kakamas in a rickety craft 
which might have been one of 
Noah’s lifeboats. The road 
and rail bridge was almost 
submerged, and, acting as a 
dam to the torrents, caused a 
jam of débris half a mile 
long; the long causeway ap- 
proaching the bridge was right 
under water, and only by boat 
could the bridge be reached. 

Wiets and Oom Gert pulled 
out across the submerged fields. 
Two hundred yards from the 
bank they pulled into the lee 
of a swamped quince hedge to 
rest. I plucked peaches from 
the topmost branches of a tall 
tree. 
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“Those are Oom Gert’s Oom Gert spat over the gun- 
peaches,’ said Wiets. ‘We wale. ‘“ Let us pull, nephew,” 


row now across his lands.’’ 


he said. 


Iv. HUMAN COURAGE. 


I went to Kakamas to talk 
of the flood tragedy with Koos 
Louw, the sixty-six years old 
superintendent who had built 
up the ‘ poor white ’ colony for 
the Dutch Church. 

‘*Paarde Island, our little 
settlement eleven miles west of 
the village, has been inundated,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There are two hun- 
dred people—men, women, and 
children—marooned there. 

‘* Roughly, about nine-tenths 
of our whole colony is entirely 
or partly submerged. We re- 
gard this flood as an unexpected 
disaster, because serious floods 
of both the Vaal and the Orange 
Rivers simultaneously should 
not occur more than once in 
thirty years. We thought we 
would have had time to recover 
from the blow of 1925, when 
our furrows were broken for 
miles and we received Govern- 
ment assistance. We have just 
experienced a long drought, 
and the people have been 
unable to pay their erf rents 
and shop accounts. They were 
depending on late crops of 
mealie beans and cotton. Now 
the ground is loose and there 
will be serious washaways. 
This is the worst blow we 
have ever had... .” 

Koos Louw has earned the 
love and confidence of his 
people. He has courage. Only 
a man of action would defy 


officialdom for the sake of his 
people as Louw has done, 
When the floods came down, 
the railway bridge at Kakamas 
acted as a barrier to the thon- 
sands of trees and islands of 
driftwood sweeping down the 
river at ten miles an hou, 
The bridge was in danger of 
collapsing, and the bridge was 
vital to Kakamas. Koos Louw 
asked the railway authorities 
to tear away the railing and 
allow the flood to run wu- 
checked so as to save the 
bridge. The railway officials, 
fearful of criticism from higher 
up, refused to take such a 
drastic step. So Koos Louw 
and his men tore away the 
railings and stacked them, 
with every single nut and bolt, 
neatly on the bank. A year 
or two before, when Kakamas 
was suffering under the heel 
of drought and boreholes had 
run dry, he tried in vain to 
buy water from the owner of 
a full dam. When his argu- 
ments and his offers had all 
been refused, Koos Louw acted : 
he blew up the dam wall with 
dynamite, and his people at 
Kakamas got their water. 
Human courage... 
Striking westwards across the 
green, rain-soaked stretches of 
Bushmanland, which I had 
last seen as a brown wilderness, 
I visited the most remote 
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Orange River settlements to 
investigate the flood damage. 
Viool’s Drift presented one of 
the most poignant stories to be 
heard along all that vast length 
of the river. The floods there 
checked a Couragedus experi- 
ment by a group of ‘ poor 
whites,’ who after years of 
struggle were within sight of 
success and independence. 

Viool’s Drift is a little level 
patch among the tumble of 
mountains where the river flows 
slowly and tortuously on its 
last stages towards the sea. 
This lonely river crossing has 
known little excitement since 
it served South African troops 
as a highway into South-West 
Africa during the last war. 

In 1932 it became the home 
of a homeless band—a group 
of Namaqualand road-menders 
and their families. Heart- 
broken at the uselessness of 
life on State relief works which 
provided only one week’s labour 
in each fortnight, and then at 
a pittance of only 3s. 2d. a 
day, one road gang determined 
to emulate the Cannon Islanders 
and seize sections of Crown 
land at Viool’s Drift. 

One week, when there was 
no work for them on the road, 
they trekked on foot and with 
donkey carts, whole familes of 
them, to Viool’s Ford. They 
flung up a few mud huts and 
corrugated iron shanties, or 
built shelters out of brush- 
wood. They had _ scarcely 
settled in their camp before it 
was time for them to return 
to road-making. So the women 
and children were left to build 
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the settlement into some semb- 
lance of permanency, while 
their husbands and sons and 
brothers went back to the 
soul-destroying ‘relief works.’ 
At the week-end the men would 
return for a few hours of in- 
cessant labour, son op tot son 
onder. From dawn to dusk 
they sweated. And in the 
weeks when they were not 
wanted to break stones and 
stamp down gravel on the high- 
ways, they went on sweating, 
without pay, to build up their 
communal settlement. They 
had one chance of success. If 
only they could get acrop... 

The Richtersveld is as in- 
hospitable as a desert. Craggy 
mountains, bare of all vegeta- 
tion, allow the life-stream of 
Thirstland the narrowest of 
courses as it struggles to the 
sea. Beyond the mountains is 
only the mockery of scrub that 
resists the seven-year droughts 
and the blistering sun in some 
incomprehensible way. But 
below the line of shanties that 
had been flung up at Viool’s 
Ford the river had dried up 
until only a muddy stream 
remained. In the silt of past 
floods, seamed with cracks like 
a vast expanse of Ming pottery, 
the women planted small fields 
of wheat. 

There was just a chance that 
this would mature before the 
floods came down; otherwise 
what would a few bushels of 
unripened wheat be among the 
trees, goats, donkeys, orange 
trees and mealie stalks that 
are carried down on the Big 
Water ? 
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But it ripened, and was 
garnered. 

The men came home occa- 
sionally from the road camps. 
From Viool’s Drift they ex- 
plored up and down-stream. 
Six miles below the settle- 
ment they found a place where 
the high, barren mountains 
receded a fair distance from 
the river. North and south of 
the Orange River there ap- 
peared to be about a thousand 
morgen of land which might be 
workable. But the only way 
to reach it was over the moun- 
tains. Alternately the place 
could possibly be approached 
from down-stream, but that 
meant a detour of nearly two 
hundred miles. 

With water, the thousand 
morgen that the explorers had 
discovered could yield rich 
fruits. Unless you know the 
Orange River, it is hard to 
realise how seemingly arid red 
sand can grow great crops 
under irrigation. The Viool’s 
Drift men knew; but how in 
heaven’s name were they to 
irrigate this dell in the midst 
of the mountains ? 

As a Government scheme it 
would mean an expenditure of 
possibly £100,000; but more 
probably it would have been 
Swept aside as impracticable, 
because in the river’s winding 
course through the Richters- 
veld mountains there was no 
fall where head-works for an 
irrigation canal could be con- 
structed. The first essential 
of irrigating land away from 
a river-bed is some place where 
water can be led away from 


the river at a higher level, 
and, by judicious leading at 
the smallest possible gradient, 
brought gradually inland until 
the area to be irrigated jigs 
encompassed by the river at 
its lowest ‘end and the irriga- 
tion furrow at its highest 
level. 

The settlers got together, 
and, over many cups of strong 
Boer coffee, evolved a scheme 
audacious in its simplicity and 
seemingly impossible when you 
realise that these men—with 
nothing but a few shillings 
each week coming from their 
road work, which kept them 
occupied many score miles away 
from Viool’s Drift—were going 
to tackle a job that the Gov- 
ernment, with all its skilled 
engineers and its financial 
resources, would probably fear 
to attempt. 

The pioneers of Viool’s Ford 
were not afraid. While the 
men laboured at their road- 
making for State wages, the 
women and children set to 
work on the first part of the 
scheme: the construction of a 
road along the facet of the 
mountain that flanked the 
winding river like a rampart. 
They achieved their road, these 
hardy women and their little 
sons and daughters, but with 
what sweat and agony I cannot 
set down. It was a triumph of 
engineering, little less wonder- 
ful in parts than the Cape’s 
Corniche - like Marine Drive, 
which is world-famous now. 

Thus was the settlement of 
squatters’ huts connected with 
the clearing where the settlers 
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hoped to establish fruitful farm- 


Se aidie the authorities 
ynew nothing of the land- 
hungry squatters who had 
seized Viool’s Drift, or of the 
great road built by their wives. 
Nothing might have been heard 
of the settlement to this day 
if a man on the north bank of 
the Orange near Viool’s Drift 
had not started to worry about 
his official domicile. 

The north bank of the Orange 
River, although apparently in 
South-West Africa, is really 
part of the Cape Province. 
There is some doubt whether 
the boundary is the highest 
flood-mark or the average flood- 
mark. This man’s home was 
within the highest flood-mark, 
and, while he was paying 
grazing fees to the Union 
Government, he was held by 
thm to be in South-West 
territory. 

He wrote a letter to the 
Department of Lands to have 
the matter settled once and 
for all. Piet de Villiers, an 
inspector of lands, was sent 
down to Namaqualand to in- 
spect and report on the flood- 
marks. 

By a trick of fate he reached 
Viool’s Drift on the day when 
the squatters had planned to 
calry out the most important 
part of their unorthodox scheme. 

They had decided that as 
there was no fall in the river 
they would make a fall. They 
had chosen a suitable site high 
up in the mountain-side above 
the river. They had drilled 
holes for their charges of dyna- 
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mite. They were ready to 
dynamite hundreds of tons of 
the mountain-side and so make 
a dam in the river below. This 
dam would raise the level of 
the water sufficiently to enable 
them to take out the head of 
the furrow they proposed to 
lead along the mountain-side 
to the river clearing which they 
planned to irrigate. 

Piet de Villiers, the inspector, 
saw what they were doing. 
They showed him everything, 
and explained how, though 
only amateur engineers, they 
aimed at building their long 
canal and their siphon and their 
dam. And because he had 
seen and helped in the struggle 
of the Cannon Islanders to 
make good, de Villiers sympa- 
thised. He told a shocked 
Government all about the land 
pirates, and urged that the 
squatters should be helped and 
not evicted. The Government 
demanded how many more of 
‘these little republics’ its in- 
spector was going to encourage 
on the river... 

In the end the Government 
behaved handsomely. The ex- 
road workers were assisted in 
every way. Government en- 
gineers and irrigation experts 
came along and helped them, 
and they received financial 
assistance too. Money was 
badly needed, for Viool’s Drift 
was @ penurious community. 
When the squatter’s council 
required cash for materials to 
carry on the work, for dyna- 
mite, a8 an example, or new 
shovels, an oproeping or call 
was made on each man. And 
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since the settlers were usually 
penniless, they used to trek 
off to villages perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away and hire out 
their services in return for a 
cash advance that would keep 
the community going and buy 
the dynamite or spades that 
were needed. 

Ay, they worked like oxen, 
those men of Viool’s Ford; 
nor did their women shirk 
toil. These pioneer women 
were content to carve out a 
new life with their men in this 
lonely spot, but they did not 
want their children to grow 
up without benefit of schooling. 
They were not deterred by the 
fact that the nearest school 
was fifteen miles lower down 
the river. At first they used 
to row the children over to the 
northern bank of the river 
and leave them there to a tiring 
walk through rough country 
to the school at Rooiwal. How 
many children in Europe would 
walk thirty miles a day to 
school? Eventually, however, 
the women conceived a new 
plan, and they buckled to 
work with picks, shovels, and 
dynamite to build a road along 
the precipitous river-banks to 
the school. They finished it 
eventually, and the squatters 
of Viool’s Drift clubbed to- 
gether to buy a battered motor- 
lorry. Daily after that the 
children were driven to school 
along the road that their 
mothers had built. 

It was a sad blow to the 
women when the floods washed 
away sections of that road. 
The settlers seemed headed for 
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prosperity, but the floods Upset 
their hopes. The foundations 
of their dam were submerged 
and covered with many feet 
of silt. They dreaded the 
falling of the floods because of 
what they would see—the 
destruction of months of 
work. 

Because of the drought, many 
of the Syndikaat, as the squat- 
ters call their communal enter- 
prise, planted their corn right 
in the river-bed. All these 
crops were washed away. 

The same sad tale of flood 
havoc was told at all the little 
colonies on the river through 
Thirstland. 

Many would not have tried 
to restore their ruined allot- 
ments, but the women urged 
their men to hou moed, to be 
courageous in facing the future. 
The courage of the women 
themselves amazed one, for 
many of them lost their homes 
and knew themselves penniless 
when a week earlier they had 
been independent. 

They faced real hardship. 
A woman with a fortnight-old 
baby was one of those rescued 
from an island near Kakamas. 
Another had in her arms an 
infant aged only a month. 
With members of ten other 
families they were brought in 
darkness to safety in a gal- 
vanised iron canoe that had 
been built in one night. These 
people, and hundreds of others 
evacuated from islands and 
from low-lying lots along the 
river, could not all find shelter 
in the tiny cottages outside 
the flood’s reach. Tents and 
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milway-truck tarpaulins were 
up and hamlets under 
canvas rose here and there. 
Under their shelter the men 
made up their minds to start 
in if the Government would 
help them. Fully half the 
pulation of all the settle- 
ments along 150 miles of river 
had to begin again and knew 
they would be destitute for 
twelve months to come. Their 
plight was the worse because 
the poverty of the wheat crop 
after frost and drought left 
them without food reserves. 
For a period these deserving 
people were to be thrown back 
into the pit of poor whitedom. 
“We have been trying to 
tame the Orange River, but 
the river is a8 wild as a lion 
and it has turned on us just 
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to show that it can never be 
mastered.” 

So said one settler, surveying 
the swirling sheet of water 
that hid some of his richest 
sultana vineyards. He did not 
speak bitterly, but with resig- 
nation—the spirit that seemed 
to fill all the men along this 
150-mile stretch of damaged 
irrigation settlements. 

Thousands of people in this 
region were directly affected 
by the floods. But they took 
their misfortunes as ‘ part of 
the gamble in river-side farming 
—part of the contract.” 

‘We tried to steal land out 
of the river, to grow crops 
behind barriers and embank- 
ments—but the river knows his 
road,’ they said. ‘ Die ou 
Groot Rivier, hy ken sy pad !”’ 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


PERHAPS it is not surprising 
that the thought of revisiting 
‘the battlefields’ should be 
repugnant, even at this date, 
to most of their survivors. 
The point need not be laboured ; 
but I would state that when, 
the other day, we planned to 
spend a holiday on the Belgian 
coast, nothing was further from 
my thoughts than to go back 
to Ypres, or even to revisit 
Ghent and Bruges, or any other 
of the places which our Division 
—the ‘Immortal’ Seventh— 
had known in the autumn of ’14. 

But Ostend we had also 
known—for a day—in that 
fateful period ; and, though we 
might strive now to ignore them, 
the recollections of that day 
would keep obtruding, strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, by 
the contrasts which we saw. 

For contrasts there are abun- 
dantly in Ostend, though they 
may not have the same effect 
as those to be seen round 
Ypres. Ostend, in the autumn 
of 1914, was a place of sus- 
pended civil animation—left 
‘ all standing ’ where the sudden 
war had caught it, a pleasure 
resort frightened into panic, its 
clientéle fled, and those who 
had catered for their comfort 
following hard upon their traces. 
Some of one’s impressions are 
still vivid—chairs left piled 
from overnight outside the 


cafés, although it was now 
noon—food even, and drink, 
spread limitless upon the tables, 
so that it might have ens 
‘help yourselves’ for our 
soldiers had they been legs 
highly disciplined —and the 
sleek proprietors disappearing, 
unwontedly pedestrian, towards 
the station. 

Today, of course—for they 
never alter—the same pro- 
prietors have long since been 
re-installed. They have for- 
gotten now that things were 


ever otherwise; nor are 
food and drink imaginable 
as gifts. The town itself, 


though it suffered little in the 
war, has not gone forward. 
Noisy streets, garish night-life, 
mediocre amusements, make up 
a hurly-burly for which a 
matchless sea-front cannot com- 
pensate. Of the bulk of one’s 
compatriots who go there (at 
any rate out of season) it is 
only correct to say that it was 
they who sent us, in spite of 
our reluctance, to evoke the 
wun . Ypres ! ! 


They do their best at Gat 
to make you go by motor- 
coach to Ypres, part of a con- 
tingent of British trippers; 
but if you have not your own 
car it is pleasantest to go by 
train, the train which takes 
you leisurely of a morning, 
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stopping at each of the seven- 
teen intermediate stations, but 
without the necessity to change. 
It is a train of only three or 
four little coaches, and you 
have it practically to yourself. 
At first the names of stations 
—Meiboom, Snaeskerk, Ichte- 
ghem—are unfamiliar (the 7th 
Division marched to Ypres 
from Ghent by way of Roulers) ; 
put gradually they begin to 
awaken memories. Thourout, 
Cortemarck, and Staden lead 
to the significance of Poel- 
capelle, Langemarck, and Boe- 
singhe, with ‘Nyssen’ huts 
converted into byres and hen- 
runs in the rebuilt (but already 
weathered) farmsteads ; ‘ pill- 
boxes’ and emplacements left 
standing in the fields, and to a 
practised eye the old trench- 
systems still discernible. And 
it has not seemed anything like 
two hours before you have 
entered Ypres, whose station, 
but for the magic of its name, 
might be just an untidy stop- 
ping-place, banal and makeshift, 
in a rather unkempt country. 

It is necessary that we should 
say at once, if we are to get 
the picture right, that though 
I knew a great portion of the 
‘Devastated Area ’ at its most 
devastate and dreary, it was 
not ‘ the Salient.’ During prac- 
tically all ‘ First Ypres’ the 
warfare had been ‘ open,’ and 
though in the larch-woods the 
tree-tops had been coming down 
before the shrapnel, and the 
Shells had begun to pit the 
fields and furrows, the country 
had not been ruined. Above 
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all, Ypres itself, with its Cloth 
Hall and gabled houses, had 
remained to a large extent 
unscathed. During ‘Second 
Ypres,’ indeed, the havoc had 
gone on ; but I had spent much 
of that very different battle 
below ground-level, in some 
trenches, and what I had seen 
of the old city had been merely 
dusk and daybreak glimpses, 
relieving or being relieved, as 
we moved cautiously round its 
outskirts. They were glimpses 
of ruination which I had tried 
to put aside (as, mercifully, 
one can put such things aside 
in war-time). And at the end 
of the second battle we had 
marched away to France. 

So, therefore, when I speak 
of country ‘banal’ or ‘ un- 
kempt,’ it must be remembered 
that this is purely relative to 
its appearance in October of 
14. The wonder is that after 
the annihilation of the later 
war years there should be any- 
thing to see at all! 


Marvellous, indeed, is the 
way in which Ypres has risen 
from its ashes, from the rubble 
to which it had been pounded ! 
But, this conceded, and mind- 
ful of that older Ypres, one 
deprecates the newness. The 
market square is there again 
(it was market day the day of 
our arrival), and the thronging 
houses which enclosed it, with 
their painted fronts and gables. 
But, if the wonder of it all 
outpaces the success, how could 
it well be otherwise ? 

For a few moments, as we 
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stood in that brand-new square, 
amid the din of motor traffic, I 
was able to recall the scene in 
its ancient predecessor (twenty- 
one years earlier, almost to a 
day) when I had ridden into 
Ypres with the first of our 
British troops. It had been 
evening, and the old city just 
beginning, in face of untoward 
happenings, to alter its train of 
thought. Crowds were gather- 
ing, I remember, to gaze at our 
men and horses and to speculate 
upon our movements. Early 
that morning a German aero- 
plane had been brought down 
by our horse artillery; and 
bits of it were on a lorry in a 
corner of the square. In the 
square’s centre a troop of our 
hussars had brought in some 
Uhlan prisoners. The escort 
sat rigid on their horses, the 
sunlight glinting from their 
sabres. And behind the people 
the houses with their mellow 
facades—tall, narrow houses, 
with shutters folded flat against 
the walls, and carved and over- 
hanging eaves—seemed craning 
forward fora view. The western 
portion of the square was 
dominated by the Cloth Hall, 
quintessence of medizval glory, 
its tower in scaffolding for a 
completion which was destined 
to wait till now. I do not 
think I ever saw a more 
beautiful slate roof anywhere 
—steep-pitched and _  over- 
whelming, and illuminated with 
four great painted shields of 
the Counts of Flanders. 

They may have tried, those 
worthy post-war burgesses of 
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Ypres, to leave the Oloth Hall 
in its ruin. But, how could 
they really do it when the 
Cathedral has arisen, white 
and splendid ; when the other 
lovely churches, too, have risen, 
and the houses round the square 
have stood up in their places, 
‘present and correct’? “ It’s 
a good work which they are 
doing there!” a citizen ex- 
claimed in my hearing to a 
friend, as he nodded towards 
some Cloth Hall workmen. A 
good work, ay, and a trium- 
phant. 


But, for Britain, the holy 
spot is the Menin Gate—the 
Gate and the far-flung ceme- 
teries to which it is high altar. 
It means all to everybody— 
simple or subtle, clown or 
fastidious critic. It can be 
Parthenon or Baalbek (less 
their ruin) according as one 
wishes. No one man’s thoughts 
suffice for its expounding, which 
is better unessayed. The only 
derogation one could urge con- 
cerns the din from cars which 
hoot, and scream, and thunder 
through it all day long—salute 
from the heedless living to the 
unheeded dead ! 

Up the wide stairways of the 
monument you climb to the 
old ramparts ; and around you 
are the myriads, ‘ Known unto 
God ’ (it is the beautiful official 
wording), who have no certain 
sepulture, but lie somewhere 
in the cemeteries you are about 
to visit. Thousands of names 
perforce are ‘skied’; but if 
you look for one you will surely 
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fnd it—chiselled in the stone, 
and inscribed in the book which 
is kept, a8 in a tabernacle, 
peneath the archway. Perhaps 
it may be near where you are 
standing, or carved on some 
far cornice, or remote under 
the sky. Arranged according 
to their units, names may 
happen to be placed where they 
confront the wayfarer almost 
daily, or are not to be read, 
casually, once in a dozen years. 
It so chances that, in the luck 
of that strange lottery, two 
prominent positions have been 
secured by—a sowar of the 
Indian Army and a humble 
native ‘ follower.’ 

We walked on the Vauban 
battlements, clothed now again 
with verdure and restored to 
seemliness—set out, indeed, as 
pleasaunces for the evening 
walks of burghers. Trees, thirty 
or so feet high, grow thickly 
on them; and in their shade 
you may sit and ponder that a 
score of years have passed— 
have indeed passed—since your 
own apogee. For it may be 
for the reader as it was for me, 
that up along that road is a 
spot where he ‘stopped his 
bullet,’ and was thus in the 
crisis of his lifetime. Swans 
are reflected now in the green 
waters of the moat, and anglers 
fishing on its farther shore. 
Behind them has arisen, per- 
haps a little ramshackle, but 
reassuring and serene, that 
‘Au Repos des Pécheurs ’ which 
might, alternatively, be styled 
‘Quand Méme !’ 
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To have ridden three Irish 
hunters, who were in hard 
training, over the battlefield of 
‘First Ypres’ during those fate- 
ful days of 1914 meant cover- 
ing a fair amount of it, just as 
serving in the Sanctuary Wood 
trenches during the second 
battle meant seeing almost 
nothing. Together, however, 
the combined experiences made 
up a tolerable sum in time and 
distance. And yet a car, hired 
in Ypres (not dawdling, of 
course, but still with plenty of 
halts at points of interest), can 
take one round the greater 
portion of the battlefield in 
two-and-three-quarter hours. 

Granted, as already explained, 

the miracle of there being any- 
thing of ‘ countryside’ to see, 
the difference between the ter- 
rain’s features now and its 
appearance in 1914 is startling, 
In its broad outlines, naturally, 
it is the same ; but everything 
that was alterable has been 
altered ; and one feels in the 
result a queer resentment, as 
though witnessing on a familiar 
face an instance of plastic 
surgery. Where, in those days, 
were thick larch-woods are now 
sparse deciduous trees. Fields 
are apportioned differently, and 
the rotation of crops is altered. 
‘Stirling Castle,’ which, as 
Huize Beukenhorst, we had used 
as headquarters for long periods, 
and which was then a large 
Square modern chateau, is re- 
placed now by a villa. And 
the country has in part been 
overlaid with gimcrack dwell- 
ings, untidily set out. 
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From Gheluvelt, which I had 
last seen going up in smoke and 
flame, but which is now again 
complete with spire and wind- 
mill, we took a wide sweep 
round to Zonnebeke, over 
ground which has been to a 
large extent remade. We had 
to choose, at the Gheluvelt 
cross-roads, whether to turn 
thus towards the north and 
north-west, or south by way of 
Kruiseik and along the Zand- 
voorde ridge. From personal 
memories I might have pre- 
ferred the latter. But the 
Division’s monument has been 
erected on the former route ; 
and that decided us. 

And so it came about that 
the Tyne Cot was the first 
Cemetery we visited. 

It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the work of the 
Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, a8 shown in the ceme- 
teries at Ypres. A _ flawless 
taste has gone to their concep- 
tion and their execution; and 
if the Menin Gate stands for 
the high altar, so do these 
cemeteries represent the chapels 
of one united shrine. As for 
that lonely, unspectacular work 
—the tending of these chapels 
—what is there nearly adequate 
that one can say? To raise 
English flowers on these multi- 
tudinous graves, so that each 
grave, whether of man identified 
or not, is of equal flowering 
beauty, was a great achieve- 
ment at the outset; but that 
today, after the lapse of years, 
so perfect should be the order 
and attention that improvement 
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can in no wise be suggested 
fills one with gratitude and 
pride. In this age, too, of 
abdication, when those who 
have eyes are often afraid to 
use them, and those who have 
not eyes are allowed to lead, it 
is proper to record that here, at 
any rate, men of culture have 
imposed their will. 

We were fortunate in ou 
September weather. It is not 
difficult to imagine the forlomn- 
ness of that country under 
cloud and rain, but no sunset 
could have been more serene 
than the one we watched that 
evening as we stood by the 
Cross of Sacrifice in Tyne Cot 
Cemetery and looked across 
at Kemmel and the Mont des 
Cats, pellucid on the horizon, 
or at the triumphant towers of 
Ypres our British dead restored. 

Leaving the cemetery, we 
passed in view of Passchendael 
(whose ‘sea of mud’ now 
pastures many cattle); and 
we noted how Ypres has spread 
untidily to the north-east, and 
turned Wieltje and St Jean 
into smoky suburbs. We had 
sufficient daylight left us to 
drive to Sanctuary Wood. In 
it you are shown what is 
described as the only example 
still remaining on the Western 
Front of a complete trench- 
system. Obliterated and re- 
dug a score of times since those 
1915 days when one had lived 
and moved and had one’s 
chancy being in it, it is now too 
bad, almost, ever to have been 
true. The broken rifles, gren- 
ades, and other stage acces- 
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sories left about might by now 
pe given decent burial, as 
might the pair of boots which 
contain, in a lidded box, the 
mummified feet which are 
shown to trippers. Hill 60 is 
in process of being turned, by 
Canadian piety, into a domain 
of dignity and peace; but at 
present the double row of 
maples, which are full of sturdy 
growth, just barely rescues it 
from squalor. Zillebeke and 
the other villages which have 
returned to sprawling being in 
its vicinity cater inevitably and 
drearily for the trippers. 

Reaching again the Menin 
road, and turning left for Y pres, 
I thought how easy it would be 
to turn the other way and go 
to Menin—a quarter of an 
hour, or so, by car! I remem- 
bered how, on the night of the 
17th October 1914, an order 
had been issued to the Division 
to “advance tomorrow and take 
Menin.” It was an order not 
intended to be facetious ; but 
had the objective given been 
Berlin it could have been 
scarcely less possible of reali- 
sation. In point of fact Menin 
was destined to remain in 
German hands until the Allied 
great offensive, four years later, 
included it in recovered terri- 
tory ; while for my own part 
twenty-one years were to pass 
before I saw it. 

On the morrow we took the 
same little unhurrying train 
which had brought us from 
Ostend, and sauntered peace- 
fully through cuttings beneath 
Hill 60 and the Zandvoorde 


ridge, and were able to look 
back—at last—at ‘the other 
side of the hill.’ There were the 
positions which gave the Ger- 
mans direct observation upon 
Ypres, intensifying the com- 
pleteness of its destruction and 
stressing the marvel of its 
defence. 

There, too, at last was Menin! 
Under some trees on the out- 
skirts of the drab industrial 
township I saw rows of German 
crosses, facing westward to- 
wards Ypres. And, whereas 
our headstones had all been 
white ones, these crosses were 
a sombre black; and they 
looked unutterably forlorn. ... 

The dead of a repelled invader 
should march home with his 
broken hosts. 


The kindliest time to see 
Ypres is just when dusk has 
deepened into night, and the 
artificial lighting flatters the 
buildings of the square—to 
make them older. The torment 
of cars has ceased, and sight- 
seers have left. Of a sudden 
the houses have gone back to 
the Middle Ages. And they 
take you with them—back, 
not merely to pre-war, but 
to where they took you in 
those pre-war days. Fan- 
tastic, now, the nightly convoy, 
plodding through this selfsame 
square on towards the Gate 
and away (if not unlucky) by 
‘ Hellfire Corner’ and ‘ up the 
Line.’... The very war itself, 
as you sit here and listen, is 
banished—nearly. 

There are chimes now in the 
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Cloth Hall belfry (where there 
never were chimes before), very 
pleasant chimes of the nursery- 
rhyme description, clanged and 
tinkled out as from a musical- 
box grown big. At half-hours 
and quarters they play ‘“‘ De 
Reus is hier!” (‘* Here comes 
the Giant !”’’), which is a very 
old Ypres tune; and at the 
hours it is a carillon in honour 
of the Virgin of Thuin, whose 
shrine is venerated by all 
Flemings. 


We nearly missed the walk 
along the ramparts, southward 
from the Menin Gate, being 
jealous of the time which would 
thus have to be deducted from 
the visit to familiar scenes. 
Had we missed it we should 
have forfeited a view of impor- 
tant landmarks, and we never 
should have seen that garden 
which, as you turn a corner, 
strikes suddenly your vision. 

Hard by the old Lille 
Gate you come upon it; and 
in surprise ask yourself how 
such a place can be among 
those ruins, what whim has 
clothed that rampart with such 
colour. 

And then you see. It is the 
Lille Gate Rampart Cemetery, 
loveliest, surely, of them all— 
the very home of peace. In 
Shape a triangle, upon two 
sides (beyond its hedges of 
golden yew) it has Ypres and a 
sheltered walk ; and the third 
looks down on _ reed-fringed 
waters and out over half ‘the 
Salient.’ 

It is, of course, the choice of 
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its position that places this 
cemetery in a class apart; for 
in every detail of embellishment 
and care it is identical with all 
the others, whose quiet per- 
fection no outside influence 
can mar. One almost feels, 
though, when pacing its paths 
(the same lawn-like paths as in 
the other cemeteries) and read- 
ing the names on the stones 
which, as elsewhere, gleam 
among thickets of dwarf-roses, 
that they were favoured—those 
Leinsters of 1915, those 1917 
New Zealanders—in being 
buried here. They chose a 
lucky day to die! 

This is a place to come to 
when you visit Ypres! You 
will not have company. Noth- 
ing will jar upon you or dis- 
turb you. The din of motors 
will not reach you, nor the 
inanities of trippers, nor pester- 
ings of guides and hawkers. 
But you will have to find it for 
yourself, for charabancs and 
conducted parties include it in 
no itinerary. Yet, for rest and 
quiet reflection, what spot amid 
all the battlefields, upon all the 
fronts, can touch it ? The very 
inscriptions, common though 
they be to all the cemeteries, 
take on here a deeper pathos ; 
and the value of that gift of 
ground (‘Free gift,” as the 
dedication says, ‘‘ of the Belgian 
people’) becomes, if it be 
possible, enhanced. 


The sounding of ‘‘ Last Post ” 
at the Menin Gate, at nine 
o’clock of a September evening, 
was a ceremony in keeping with 
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Gate and Cemeteries. This was 
an ordinary occasion, when no 
organised party or pilgrimage 
was at hand. A few minutes 
pefore the appointed time some 
thirty or forty people—mostly 
Britons who chanced to be in 
Ypres on that particular day 
—began to assemble, in groups 
of twos and threes. Six work- 
ing men of Ypres have formed, 
spontaneously, a little brother- 
hood to sound the call (two at 
a time), a8 an act of gratitude 
and homage. The bugles with 
which they sound are British ; 
and the music they obtained 
from London. Of the two men 
who sounded on the evening of 
our visit, one was of middle-age, 
the other quite a youth. Punc- 


tually at the hour they stepped 
into the roadway, beneath the 
vaulting, dressed in their work- 
aday garb, and stood facing 
towards the city, while a 
constable signalled the cars to 
stop. First the flourish of the 
“Garde &@ vous!’’—and then 
the glorious call. For those 
thirty seconds of Eternity. the 
people stood still and silent. 
Then, with a slight, unmilitary 
bow from the elder man, the 
ceremony was over. The spell 
was broken. ‘Traffic resumed 
its roar, making for Menin and 
the east. The little groups 
dispersed, save here and there, 
where perhaps an individual 
lingered to felicitate the buglers, 
or to greet a friend. 
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THEIR HOPES AND FEARS. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On the forecastle-head of the 
full-rigged clipper ship Lindores, 
homeward bound from San 
Francisco to Cardiff, Mr Darvel, 
the mate, was getting the 
anchors over. Coated with 
coal tar to prevent the salt 
spray from rusting them they 
had lain on the forecastle-head, 
securely lashed to ringbolts by 
small chains, since the day 
after the clipper sailed out 
through the Golden Gate. Their 
cables were stowed down in 
the chain locker at the same 
time, and now the ends had 
to be got up and shackled to 
the rings of the anchors before 
those could be swung outboard 
and hung by ring-stopper and 
shank - painter all ready for 
letting go. The getting over 
of the anchors was always a 
heartening operation no matter 
what the weather was like; 
it indicated to the crew, who 
had no means of knowing the 
ship’s position, that port was 
not very far away; for the 
anchors were never removed 
from their beds on _ the 
forecastle-head until two or 
three days before they were 
likely to be needed. 

The weather was by no means 
pleasant on that raw November 
morning, 300 miles west of the 
Scillies. A strong southerly 
wind, with thin rain, was blow- 


ing on the starboard beam, and 
the ship with all sail set, 
except her royals, was lying 
over so that the sea was spout- 
ing in through her lee scupper 
holes. Showers of spray were 
being thrown over her weather 
bow, but men will put up with 
discomfort when again working 
at cables and anchors after a 
hundred and ten days’ passage, 
and they sang out cheerily as 
they dragged the heavy chain 
cables along the steeply slant- 
ing, exposed forecastle-head, 
all ready for the carpenter to 
shackle them on. Often their 
thoughts, inspired by the very 
work they were doing, were 
hundreds of miles ahead—in 
public bars and boarding-houses 
round Ratcliffe Highway and 
Tiger Bay, in Cardiff, more than 
likely. 

Mr Darvel, a large, burly 
man clad entirely in black— 
black sou’wester, long oilskin 
coat, and thigh gum-boots— 
was also very cheerful, for this 
was probably the last time he 
would get anchors over. The 
captain was retiring at the 
end of the voyage—had to, 
in fact—and Mr Darvel would 
then get command. He had 
been mate of the Lindores for 
five years—at least two years 
too long, he reckoned—but his 
days of watch and watch were 
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neatly over. Next voyage, 
with more than double his 
present pay—yes, much more, 
he hoped, though he did not 
know all the ropes yet—he 
would have all night in when 
the weather was favourable, 
and there would be no drudgery 
at the ports. Instead of being 
tied to the ship, superintending 
the ordinary work and the 
loading or discharging of cargo, 
he would go ashore after break- 
fast carrying an important- 
looking attaché-case with busi- 
ness papers, discuss those with 
the agent, then adjourn to a 
favourite restaurant to hobnob 
with brother skippers. A lovely 
life to look forward to. He 
would have whistled a tune in 
the intervals between dodging 
showers of spray, only men did 
not whistle in sailing ships, 
unless they wished for more 
wind. Speed on, Lindores ! 

It was about two bells— 
nine o’clock—in the forenoon 
watch. Captain Bowie, sextant 
in hand, had been hanging 
round the poop till a quarter 
to nine hoping for an observa- 
tion for longitude, but the sun 
was completely obscured by 
dense moisture -laden clouds 
which showed no sign of clear- 
ing away. The captain gave 
it up, went slowly down the 
companionway stairs, put his 
sextant back in its box, and 
sat stiffly on the settee in his 
room. He was seventy-two 
years of age—that was why 
he had to retire at the end of 
the voyage. He should have 
gone long before, but he had 
served his present owners for 
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over forty years, and they had 
not got the heart to hint at 
retirement. There was ap- 
parently nothing wrong with 
his work at sea; he still made 
passages that were the envy 
of younger men; but from 
every port at which he called 
agents had written to say that 
he was much too old and that 
his age made him autocratic 
and impossible to get on with. 
To the senior partner had 
fallen the unpleasant task of 
telling the captain that this 
was his last voyage. The 
senior partner broke down while 
doing so, and there were tears 
in his eyes when the old man 
got up without speaking a 
word and made a dignified exit. 

Dignity had been natural to 
Captain Bowie since he attained 
manhood. He was over six 
feet high, spare and almost 
straight. Never once during 
his whole career as officer and 
master had he lifted his hand 
to either man or boy; he did 
not require to. A calm order, 
and a glance from those steely 
grey eyes, and the most recal- 
citrant seaman would jump to 
carry it out. In his own mind 
he knew that his old joints 
were stiffening, and that he 
was not quite so mentally 
alert as even on the previous 
voyage, but he prided himself 
on being able to conceal any 
weakness; and, indeed, Mr 
Darvel was wont to say that 
the only weakness the old man 
ever displayed was when, in 
really wild wet weather, he 
tucked his long white beard 
under his oilskin coat and 
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buttoned the coat collar over 
it. But the weather had to 
be really bad before he did 
that. 

He sat on the settee and 
looked sadly round the plainly 
furnished room which had been 
his home for eighteen years ; 
for he had superintended the 
building of the Lindores, taken 
command of her when she left 
the stocks, and loved her. 
There were two framed pictures 
on the bulkheads—one a photo- 
graph of his wife, long dead ; 
the other of a handsome lad 
in a brass-bound apprentice’s 
uniform, a lad who, alas! had 
not stuck to the sea. A ship- 
master acquaintance of Captain 
Bowie’s met him again in a 
foreign port after along separa- 
tion and said gaily— 

“‘ Where’s that boy of yours, 
Bowie? I haven’t seen him 
for a long time.” 

“He was with Major Wilson 
on the Shangani River,” Cap- 
tain Bowie replied steadily, 
and it is indicative of the almost 
awed respect which the captain 
inspired even in brother ship- 
masters that his interrogator 
suddenly felt as if he had been 
whipped. 

The Lindores was making the 
quickest passage she ever made 
from California, a grand climax 
to a successful career, but the 
old man was torn by conflict- 
ing emotions. Professional 
pride urged him to make a 
quick passage—quicker than 
usual, if possible— but the 
sooner it was over the sooner 
he would have to say good-bye 
to the only life he knew. He 
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had been so long in command, 
even, he could hardly remember 
having been an officer. Within 
a week he would leave his lovely 
clipper and go ashore for good 
—and what then? He had 
no home, nor kith, nor kip, 
He would live in some quiet 
hotel, he supposed. The 
greatest event of the day would 
be the reading of the morning 
newspaper, the next the reading 
of the evening one; it was 
unlikely there would be any 
other events—just dull, drab 
monotony. There would be 
nothing to do ashore, nothing to 
interest him. Really he would 
be an unwanted excrescence, 
useful only to the hotel people 
because of his money. He 
sighed heavily, picked up his 
sextant, and returned to the 
poop. No celestial body—sun, 
moon, or star—had been seen 
for days, and the Lindores was 
running into such a position 
that it became almost im- 
perative for him to get an 
observation. 

His room was aft on the 
starboard side of the cabin. 
Forward on the port side was 
the second mate’s room, and 
in it Mr Jervis—having kept 
the first watch from eight 
o’clock the previous evening 
till midnight, and again the 
morning watch from four 
o’clock til] eight—was just doz- 
ing off. Most sincerely, and 
without any qualification what- 
ever, the young officer wished 
for a tardy ending to the 
passage. Otherwise he was 
likely to be in a pretty dilemma. 
He had signed on the articles 
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of the Lindores for this voyage 
on the 17th November of the 
previous year ; if she continued 
her present progress she would 
pe in Cardiff a few days before 
the 16th November of the 
present year, which would mean 
he would be exactly those few 
days short of the year’s service 
he had to put in as second 
mate before he could sit for 
his first mate’s certificate. How 
he was to get in those few days 
he did not know. Service in a 
coasting steamer that did not 
go outside the home trade 
limits marked by the Elbe on 
one side, and Brest on the 
other, would be of no use to 
him, for it did not count. It 
was very unlikely he would 
get a watch-keeping officer’s 
job in any other steamer with- 
out at least a first mate’s 
certificate, for he had never 
been in steam, and times were 
very bad. The prospect of 
having to put in another long 
voyage in sail just for the sake 
of a few days was maddening, 
but, given forty-eight hours 
more of this fair wind and a 
long tow up the Bristol Channel 
—for the old man was never 
higgardly when a steam tug 
offered—and it would be a 
very real one. Speed on, Lin- 
dores! was definitely not the 
desire of Mr Jervis; with a 
disloyal prayer on his lips for 
a calm or a head wind, he fell 
asleep. 

Farther forward still, in the 
little half-deck which stood 
on the main-deck just -abaft 
the mainmast, the three appren- 
tices of the starboard watch— 
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having breakfasted on dry, 
flint-like biscuits and coffee 
without milk or sugar—were 
in their bunks, thinking their 
own thoughts and dreaming 
their own dreams. Peter, who 
was the senior apprentice, had 
completed his indentures a 
month before, when, in accord- 
ance with custom, he was 
signed on the articles as an 
able seaman. For the first 
time in his life he was earning 
a little money. He would sit 
for his second mate’s certificate 
shortly after he got home, and 
he dreaded a part of the 
examination. He was pretty 
sure of his navigation and 
certain, after four years of 
Captain Bowie and Mr Darvel, 
of his seamanship, but mis- 
trusted his memory—yet he 
had to get the twenty-seven 
Articles of the Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea 
off by heart. The examiner 
would simply bark out the 
number of an article, and Peter 
would be expected to rattle 
it off. 

His head was on his pillow 
and his eyes were closed, but 
his lips were moving. His last 
sleepy words before he dozed 
off were— 

‘“‘ Article seventeen. If two 
ships, one of which is a sailing- 
ship, the other a steamship, 
are proceeding in such direction 
as to involve risk of collision, 
the steamship shall keep out 
of the way of the sailing-ship.” 

The two younger boys were 
already sleeping. Their last 
waking thoughts were that very 
soon they would be back in their 
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comfortable homes, sleeping all 
night between clean sheets, 
carefully aired by loving 
mothers, and having bacon and 
eggs for breakfast every morn- 
ing. The tall, reeling clipper, 
fit home for such a collection 
of the dreads and aspirations 


By dawn next day the wind 
had veered round to the south- 
west so that it was broad on 
the Lindores’ starboard quarter. 
She was now shortened down 
to upper and lower topsails 
and foresail, but was rushing 
at eleven knots towards the 
deep gash in the west coast of 
Britain that is known as the 
Bristol Channel—rushing blind- 
folded and without certainty, 
for still no observations had 
been obtained. The clouds 
were denser than they had 
been on the previous evening, 
the rain more pitiless. A large 
white chart was spread on the 
cabin table, and the maze of 
little black figures representing 
soundings seemed to dance 
before Captain Bowie’s spec- 
tacled eyes as he bent over 
the chart, peering very closely. 
The table-cloth on which the 
chart lay was cold and clammy ; 
the canvas cover was on the 
_ Skylight, and the interior of 
the cabin was dark; the 
steward could not keep the 
lamp that swung overhead from 
smoking. As the day wore on 
the captain’s anxiety deepened, 
though he never neglected to 
withdraw his face to a normal 
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and desires of thirty-two sailor. 
men of various ages and sey. 
eral nationalities, foamed op 
through the gathering murk, 
The wind freshened to a gale ; 
the slanting rain beat mor 
heavily ; Captain Bowie got 
no observations that day. 


distance from the chart when 
the steward, or one of the 
officers, entered. 

Balancing themselves on the 
streaming, leaning deck of the 
long, narrow hull that sheered 
and weltered through the waves, 
or clinging to the jolting spars 
as they worked aloft, the chilled 
and sodden men of the star- 
board watch exulted in the 
booming fair wind and the 
clipper’s speed. Two of them, 
in streaming yellow oilskins 
and heavy leather sea-boots, 
dropped out of the weather 
main rigging on to the main- 
deck after doing a job of work 
on the lower topsail yard. 

“The Cardiff girls have got 
hold of the tow-rope, Bill,” one 
of them cried blithely. 

“ Blimey ! they have; 
they’re haulin’ it in hand over 
hand,’ Bill replied. 

Mr Jervis overheard and 
scowled. Everybody on board 
seemed to be in high spirits 
at the prospect of a rapid 
ending to the voyage—every- 
body but himself. The cheerful 
faces of the men of his watch 
irritated him, and Mr Darvel, 
when relieving him at noon, 
was no less irritating. The 
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mate hooked an arm round a 
pelaying-pin by the mizzen 
shrouds to steady himself 

inst the leeward lurches, 
and rubbed his hands together 
gleefully. 

“She'll dock the day after 
tomorrow at this rate,’’ he 
said. 
“Yes, if the old man can 
fnd his way up the Bristol 
Channel in this weather,” Mr 
Jervis growled. 

“Oh, the wind’ll go round to 
the nor’-west and clear the 
weather up before long,’’ the 
mate said confidently. 

He was wrong. When Mr 
Jervis came out of his room 
at four o’clock he noticed 
several small pools of water on 
the cabin floor. They had 
dripped from the captain’s oil- 
skin coat ; for the old man had 
been up on the poop and back 
to the chart a dozen times 
during the afternoon watch. 
The second mate found his two 
seniors standing at the break 
of the poop and staring ahead. 
Already darkness was super- 
seding the short-lived Novem- 
ber daylight. Seas were break- 
ing over the weather rail and 
sweeping across the main-deck. 
Overhead the racing clouds were 
80 low that they seemed to be 
streaming between the swaying 
mastheads ; horizontal rain was 
lashing the dark and sodden 
Canvas; water was running 
off the spars, and every rope 
was dripping. The circle of 
the grey horizon had drawn in 
until it was only half a mile 
distant—that was the extent 
of the visibility, the extent of 
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discernible, safe sea that lay 
ahead of the long, questing 
jibboom—and all along the 
rim of the circle waves were 
leaping up to meet the scowl- 
ing sky. In its storm-swept 
liquidity the scene was inex- 
pressibly dismal and depressing. 
The captain’s white beard was 
tucked inside his oilskin coat. 

**Can’t go on much farther 

. . ought to be inside the 
Bristol Channel now... 
should be up to Lundy before 
daybreak by my reckoning,”’ 
he cried, and the words seemed 
to be wrung from him in his 
anguished uncertainty. ‘‘ Dead 
reckoning at that ; seven days’ 
dead reckoning,” he added 
bitterly. 

‘* We ought to get a shift of 
wind soon, and that’ll clear 
the rain away,” the mate 
consoled. 

‘Maybe! If it doesn’t clear 
by eight o’clock, [’ll heave her 
to with her head to the s’uthard 
and wait till it does clear,” the 
old man snapped decisively. 

As if ashamed of expressing 
doubt about his navigation to 
his own officers, he turned 
sharply on his heel and went 
off down the companionway. 

“ Getting a bit too old for 
his job; losing his nerve,” 
the mate remarked. 

‘‘ Well, mister, I don’t blame 
him for being cautious in this 
weather —and it’s his last 
voyage too,” the second mate 
answered happily. 

Full darkness came down, 
and even the mate became 
uneasy. By the time he had 
kept half the second dog- 
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watch—from six till eight— 
he was clinging to the weather 
mizzen shrouds with every 
nerve on edge. He did not 
try to keep a look-out; it 
would have been useless, and 
he knew that neither the man 
on the look-out forward, nor 
any other soul on board, was 
trying to keep one either. He 
turned his back to the wind 
and let the rain batter against 
his sou’wester and oilskin coat. 
He was standing in the centre 
of a black pit of incredible 
darkness in which a furious 
wind was howling. <A few 
yards from him, on the other 
side of the deck below the 
level of his feet, a river was 
rushing as if in spate—a broad 
white sheet of water, crushed 
into foam by the plunging 
bows and hurrying aft level 
with the lee-rail to help form 
the wake. That hissing sheet 
of foam and, right aft, the 
damp face of the helmsman 
reflecting the light of the bin- 
nacle into which he was peering, 
was all Mr Darvel could see in 
a blackness that even concealed 
the sodden, straining sails over- 
head. And all this with the 
ship now doing thirteen knots 
at the entrance to the Bristol 
Channel, where shipping usually 
congregated. Were the weather 
clear he would probably see the 
lights of half a dozen vessels 
close-to, he reflected hopelessly. 
He became aware of a tall, 
dark figure at his elbow. 

“Call all hands and get the 
upper tops’ls and fores’l off 
her, Mr Darvel ; then I’ll heave 
her to,” the captain said. 
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“Ay, ay, sir,” Mr Darvel 
cried readily. 

He was in for a thoroughly 
unpleasant two hours’ work, but 
anything was better than stand- 
ing on the poop in passive 
immobility, his body battered 
by driving rain and his soul 
crushed by anxiety. It was 
after ten o’clock before the 
sails were clewed up and furled, 
the yards braced up and the 
ship brought to the wind. 
After that she still heeled over, 
but the blinding sheet of water 
to leeward had gone; she was 
only forging ahead slowly now, 
rising and falling, and heading 
to the south-east ; she would 
be making about three knots 
through the water and probably 
a couple of points of leeway. 

At four o’clock in the morning 
the deep-sea lead was hove and 
the depth noted. The tallow 
arming was cut out from the 
cupped end of the lead and 
taken below into the cabin, 
where the sample of the bottom 
of the sea which adhered to it 
was compared with the nature 
of the bottom as indicated by 
the chart. The cast revealed 
little but the fact that the 
Lindores was within soundings 
but apparently not too near 
the coast of Cornwall. Still, 
at eight o’clock all hands wore 
her round on to the other tack, 
and she stood away to the 
north-west. It seemed a wicked 
waste of a strong fair wind. 
She could have been running 
up-channel, eating up the miles 
that lay between her and her 
destination, but even Mr Darvel 
was wonderfully silent over 
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that. His experience during 
the second dog-watch of the 
evening before had thoroughly 
chastened him, and he had the 
decency to be ashamed of his 
qriticism of the old man’s 
nerve. 

The passing hours brought no 
improvement in the weather, 
and the longed-for shift of wind 
to the north-west, the shift 
that would clear the rain and 
clouds away, seemed as far 
off as ever. At four o’clock the 
Lindores was put on the other 
tack and stood back to the 
south-eastward. For the next 
two days, during which neither 
the visibility nor the strength 
of wind showed any signs of 
varying, she tacked and head- 
reached, and by the afternoon 
of the second day, the ship 
being again on the starboard 
tack and heading south-east, 
Captain Bowie, bewildered and 
thoroughly exhausted, had to 
admit to himself that he was 
well and truly lost. It was 
not as if he had made the Bristol 
Channel from a definite position 
of departure, and the serious 
situation created by the lack 
of observations for latitude 
and longitude was made 
definitely worse by the fact 
that he had not got even a 
glimpse at any celestial object 
by which he could check the 
error of the standard compass. 
At no time during the past 
week could he have told with 
any degree of certainty that 
he had made good the course 
he was steering or run the 
number of miles he had esti- 
mated—and any errors he had 
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made must have been accumu- 
lating. Now the strong, erratic 
tidal currents of the Bristol 
Channel added a new factor of 
confusion. 

Out on the starboard beam 
an invisible steamer was feeling 
her way down-channel, sound- 
ing a prolonged blast on her 
steam whistle at two-minute 
intervals as she proceeded. 
From still farther out she was 
answered faintly by another 
steamer. Since his decision 
to stop his vessel’s onward 
rush, and keep her beating 
backward and forward under 
short canvas till the weather 
cleared, a mantle of complete 
reserve had hung over Oaptain 
Bowie; the whistling of the 
unseen steamer seemed to tear 
it rudely, if only temporarily, 
aside. 

“Tf I could even see a coast- 
ing steamer with funnel mark- 
ings I could recognise,” he 
burst out passionately. 

The sighting of a regular 
Cork steamer, for instance, 
would tell him his ship was 
somewhere in mid-channel ; 
a Liverpool steamer would 
suggest that she was to the 
north of it; a London one 
that she was to the south 
—but the Bristol Channel, 
where the traffic was usually 
heavy, seemed to be deserted. 
Where were all the pilot 
cutters? It took far worse 
weather to keep one of them 
in port. Where were all the 
tug-boats ? 

“Ship ahoy !” 

Here was the answer to the 
last question. The hail came 
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from right aft, and staring in 
that direction the captain and 
mate could see a mast, and a 
streak of black smoke seemingly 
lying along the crest of a wave. 
A few seconds later there 
emerged from the trough a red 
funnel and the streaming, roll- 
ing hull of a Cardiff steam tug. 
The captain and mate staggered 
aft to the taffrail. 

“Hullo!’’ Captain Bowie 
shouted at a bearded face that 
stuck out through an open 
window of the tug’s wheelhouse. 

‘‘ Where are you bound to ? ” 

“ Cardiff ! ”’ 

“'You’re too far to the 
norrad .. . Skokam Island close 
under your lee . . . better take 
my hawser, cap’n.”’ 

The face in the window dis- 
appeared, and half of the tug- 
boat with it, into the trough 
between two waves. A spasm 
of indignation shook Captain 
Bowie. He could not be so 
far out with his reckoning as 
that. Skokam Island! quite 
impossible! This was a move 
on the part of the tug-boat 
skipper to get him to accept 
a very long tow—and with a 
fair wind blowing too. The 
skipper reappeared, skilfully 
manceuvring his tug under the 
shelter of the Lindores’ lee 
quarter, when conversation be- 
came easier. 

‘¢ Nonsense ! ” Captain Bowie 
shouted angrily. ‘I can’t be 
as far to the north as that.” 

*¢ Tt’s the God’s truth, cap’n ; 
I’ve just come out of Milford 
Haven,”’ the skipper replied 
earnestly. 

The situation was completely 


changed. If the tug’s skipper 
was right, the Lindores no longer 
had a fair wind ; instead, she 
was almost on a lee shore, A 
long tow from Milford Haven 
to Cardiff, and the tug would 
demand a pretty penny. Her 
skipper would be in no mood 
for cutting his prices either, 
having just come out of a port 
in which he had probably 
coaled. It was when a tug’s 
bunkers were almost empty, 
and she had to run in for coal, 
that her skipper was easily 
beaten down. Captain Bowie 
suddenly went limp; the mental 
trials and physical hardships 
of the last few days had been 
too much for him; his legs 
were trembling and from sheer 
weakness he had to hang on 
to the poop rail. The tempta- 
tion to give the tug - boat 
skipper any price he demanded 
was Overwhelming. Conditions 
would be far easier for him 
with, towing ahead, a tug 
whose crew was certain to 
possess very considerable local 
knowledge ; he might even get 
a@ rest in his room; surely he 
could leave to his officers the 
comparatively easy business of 
seeing that the helmsman fol- 
lowed straight in the wake of 
the tug. But he would not give 
in easily. 

“T’ve got a smart ship; I 
can easily beat her to the 
south’ard,’”’ he shouted as 
bravely as he could. 

Tug-boat skippers usually 
knew something of the psy- 
chology of the captains they 
bargained with. This one may 
have seen through the trans- 
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ney of Captain Bowie’s 
pravado, yet been too good a 
seaman to take advantage of 
the situation ; or, perhaps, he 
took pity on the old man cling- 
ing wearily to the rail. Who 
knows? It has been said that 
tug-boat skippers are human ! 

“Never mind that, cap’n,” 
this one yelled. ‘ I’ll dock you 
in Cardiff for seventy - five 
pounds.” 

Not much out of the way! 
The skipper was not trying to 
take advantage of the Lindores’ 
predicament after all, Captain 
Bowie thought. 

“Make it sixty -five,’’ he 
replied. 

“Dirty weather, cap’n; 
seventy, and my hawser!”’ 

“All right! Ill give you a 
heaving -line from the port 
bow.” 

“Better furl your tops’ls, 
cap’n, and I’ll give you a good 
pluck to the south’ard before 
we start in,’? the skipper 
shouted before applying his 
mouth to the voice-tube to 
give orders for increasing his 
vessel’s speed. 

There followed a scene of 
high _ action. Beautifully 
handled, the tug surged for- 
ward along the Lindores’ lee 
beam, so close that at times 
it seemed as if the ship’s yard- 
arms would foul her mast 
and funnel on the leeward roll. 
The boatswain flung a heaving- 
line, which rattled on the tug’s 
after-deck. It was quickly 
bent on to a huge wire hawser, 
which the ship’s crew ex- 
citedly hauled aboard their 
own vessel. The Cardiff girls 
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seemed to have lost their 
grip on the tow-rope, but a 
Cardiff tug’s hawser was really 
better. The end was secured 
on the forecastle-head. The 
tug went ahead paying out 
the hawser, then a stout coir 
spring attached to it, over her 
stern as she went. As she lost 
the shelter of the Lindores she 
plunged till she showed the 
bottom pintle of her rudder 
and her racing propeller. She 
took the strain of the long 
tow-rope, and the ship behind 
her forged ahead more rapidly. 

In the gathering gloom the 
lower topsails were furled, and, 
with them fast, the tug came 
round till she was heading 
almost due south. The Lin- 
dores obediently followed her. 
Both vessels were now plunging 
into what was almost a head 
sea, and they were not plunging 
in unison. The Lindores’ jib- 
boom would stab downward as 
the tug’s stern dipped, and the 
tow-rope would sag limply into 
the sea; the tug’s stern and 
the ship’s bow would rise simul- 
taneously, and the tow-rope 
would tighten with a savage 
jerk that wrung the water 
out of the strands of the coir 
spring. Heavy sprays were 
flying straight over the sailing- 
ship’s forecastle-head, and the 
two men at the wheel, who 
were trying to steer her in 
the tug’s wake, had difficulty 
in seeing through them. Dark- 
ness came down, and there was 
nothing to steer by but the 
tug’s after-light showing dimly 
through the rain. 

The steward came on the 
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poop to announce that supper 
was ready, but the captain 
would not go below. He knew 
that the tremble in his hand 
would be noticed as soon as he 
tried to raise a cup of tea to 
his lips. The officers could eat 
first, and when they finished 
he would try to make a meal. 
Perhaps after that, for he was 
very, very weary, he might 
manage to sleep. 

“ You two go down,”’ he said. 
“T’ll have something later on, 
steward.”’ 

The night was now as dark 
as the previous ones had been. 
Despite the efforts of the per- 
spiring helmsmen, the Lindores 
was yawing about heavily. The 
pin-point of light in front was 
difficult to follow. It would 
appear suddenly broad out on 
the starboard bow while they 
looked for it right ahead, and 
in consequence the wheel was 
spinning continually. To check 


a heavy yaw it would be put 
hard over, and the answer; 
swing of the ship’s head wag 
difficult to stop. The captain 
balancing on the reeling deck 
planks with a hand on the 
after-end of the teak-wood sky- 
light to steady himself, gave 
quiet encouragement. 

“Don’t give her too much 
helm; there she swings back; 
meet her, now, meet her.’ 

The Lindores’ head swung so 
violently to starboard that she 
brought the tug’s light out on 
to the port beam. Borne down 
on the wind there came a loud 
hail, followed by a series of 
short blasts on the tug’s steam 
whistle. Confused shouts from 
the ship’s main-deck were try- 
ing to convey some information. 
The boatswain dashed up the 
poop ladder and _ staggered 
aft. 

“Tow-rope carried away, 
sir!’’ he yelled breathlessly, 


It. 


The catastrophe seemed to 
bring new vigour to Captain 
Bowie’s body and brain. 

“Call all hands, bo’s’n,’’ he 
shouted. 

The two mates, having heard 
the blasts from the tug’s whistle, 
rushed up the companionway 
on to the poop. From the 
main-deck there came the sound 
of the boatswain’s voice shep- 
herding the men aft for orders. 
The tug’s light had disappeared, 
but she was sounding her steam 
whistle frequently and _ evi- 
dently trying to find her tow. 


With the feeble little mechani- 
cal fog-horn the seaman on 
the look-out replied, but in 
their hearts all hands knew 
that his efforts were useless. 
The sounds from the tug’s 
whistle grew fainter, then died 
away. 

‘It’s almost impossible for 
her to find us in this weather, 
sir,” the mate groaned de- 
spairingly. 

“ The ‘almost’ is redundant, 
Mr Darvel; hurry up and get 
some sail on the ship,’ the 
captain rapped out. 
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He leant on the skylight and 
raised a trembling hand to his 
head. 

“Tll have to drive her; 
she’s not far off a lee-shore ; 
[ll have to drive her,’ he 
muttered. 

The mate went off the poop 
shouting an order to loose the 
lower topsails. For a time the 
captain could hear nothing, 
though he knew that aloft, 
even in that inky darkness, 
practised hands were finding 
the swollen gaskets that secured 
the sodden sails to their yards, 
and were casting them adrift 
by instinct as much as by 
feel; that officers were stand- 
ing by running gear, and men 
by sheets. Then he heard the 
fluttering and slatting of the 
loosed mizzen lower topsail 
over his head and a shout from 
farther forward— 

“Sheet home the main lower 
tops’l 19? 

The men’s working cries rose 
above the howling of the wind 
through the rigging and the 
lashing of the rain. The clipper 
was moving through the water 
again, for she was answering 
her helm. The upper topsails 
were also set, then the foresail, 
and as the canvas grew so she 
heeled to a greater angle and 
increased her speed. Only the 
best helmsmen were allowed at 
the wheel, and they steered 
by the feel of the wind on 
their cheeks; they had to 
keep the ship as close to it as 
she would sail without shaking 
the clews of the sails. Captain 
Bowie never left them. His 
eyes turned continually from 
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the swinging compass card to 
the starboard quarter, where 
he hoped to see a clearing in 


_the sky that would indicate 


a shift of wind to the north- 
west. It was about due, for 
the barometer had ceased fall- 
ing, and he was wearying for 
it ; never, in all his experience, 
had he known such a long- 
drawn-out south-westerly gale. 

Just before midnight Peter 
reported that he could hear 
the dull booming of surf to 
leeward. Mr Jervis, listening 
intently, heard it then, and 
although the captain could not, 
he took their word for it. At 
the change of the watch all 
hands set the mainsail and 
main -topgallant sail; those 
were powerful sails, and under 
the increased pressure the clip- 
per, her spars now overloaded 
with canvas, buried her lee 
cathead in foam as she drove 
to the south-east, leaning over 
at a terrific angle and reeling, 
plunging, and trembling. Mr 
Darvel, who had the middle 
watch, could no longer hear the 
booming of surf, and hoped the 
ship was drawing away from 
it, though she must still be 
making leeway ; but he could 
not tell. The sound of the 
surf might have been drowned 
by the multitude of noises 
caused by wind and waves and 
the groaning of the over- 
strained vessel. 

Shortly after two o’clock she 
stranded. There seemed to be 
no severe shock of impact, 
nothing that was more notice- 
able than the thud of the 
waves against the weather side. 

2H 











One of the helmsmen said with 
a puzzled voice: ‘She ain’t 
steerin’, sir; she won’t answer 
her helm.’ The captain and 
mate then realised that the 
ship was steady, the reeling 
and plunging had stopped. 
Peering down into the sea to 
leeward, Mr Darvel noticed it 
was no longer rushing past her. 
She was on the rocks. A 
great wave, foaming and roar- 
ing as it came, rushed at her, 
lifted her high, then receded 
and dropped her with a sicken- 
ing crash. The next wave 
ran right over the top of her, 
filling the main-deck up to 
the level of the sheer-poles. 
The three topmasts, with all 
their yards, sails, wire, and 
rope rigging, carried away at 
the lower-mast caps and toppled 
over into the sea to leeward. 
The sounds made by iron plates 
grinding and crunching on rocks 
were terrifying. 

The poop filled up with dark 
figures stumbling over fallen 
wires. They had gathered on 
that sacred deck because it 
was the only place on board 
that was above water. Captain 
Bowie calmly ordered the mate 
to tally them, and that was 
done by making them file 
across the poop by the mizzen 
fife-rail, the second mate touch- 
ing each man as he passed. 
All hands were there, though 
most of them had been cut 
and bruised. The ship lay 
rather more quietly now—as if 
she had gone ashore about the 
top of high-water and the sea 
was ebbing away from her— 
but she was never quite steady. 
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She rocked on her stony 
bed, and frequently shivered 
strongly as if in protest. She 
was badly down by the head. 
It looked as if she had broken 
her back, and Captain Bowie 
felt she might break up entirely 
at any moment. 

“Send up a distress signal, 
Mr Darvel,’’ he ordered. 

Fortunately the brass socket 
on the lee side of the poop was 
still intact, and within five 
minutes the signal soared up- 
ward. Rocket distress signals, 
when fired from a_ socket, 
ascend to a height of 600 to 
800 feet, and then burst with 
the report of a gun and in 
a shower of stars. Although 
the hands clinging to the poop 
stared aloft they saw nothing 
of the stars. The report was 
loud enough, however, and 
they could only hope it would 
be heard on shore. Gasping 
and spluttering, blinded by 
the rain and deafened by the 
roar of the surf, in constant 
fear that what was left of the 
LIindores would disintegrate be- 
neath their feet, they hung on, 
waiting for the dawn. It 
seemed to come suddenly on 
that wild November morning. 
Blackness turned to greyness ; 
they found they could dis- 
tinguish each other ; five min- 
utes later there was daylight. 
It revealed a group of suffering 
humanity—lips blue with the 
cold, eyes red-rimmed with 
fatigue, faces encrusted with 
salt and some of them coated 
with congealed blood. All 
hands were soaked to the skin 
and chilled to something deeper 
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than the bone. Right aft by 
the taffrail, all alone, was a tall, 
upright, gaunt old man whose 
face was a ghastly grey. 

The remains of the lovely 
clipper lay with her hull canted 
at an angle of twenty degrees to 
port and it sloped steeply for- 
ward. Certainly she had broken 
her back. Her main-deck was a 
chaos Of broken water and 
tangled ropes that washed 
about in it. Only the tops of 
the deck-houses were showing ; 
the forecastle-head was com- 
pletely immersed; the poop 
stood out of the sea like a small 
island. All the boats had been 
smashed; there was not a 
white-painted plank of them 
to be seen. Two of the three 
lower masts were still standing, 
but their yards were cock-billed 
to a horrible angle. From sea- 
ward the huge waves were 
rushing at the wreck in a 
steady succession, hitting the 
hull and flinging spray high 
into the air all along the line 
of it. To leeward in the angry, 
snarling foam half-submerged 
spars, Canvas, ropes, and sea- 
weed surged about ; there were 
chewed-up strips of bags, too, 
and floating grains of wheat to 
show that the hull was already 
badly holed. Men’s eyes fol- 
lowed the breakers as they 
foamed shoreward and dis- 
covered that the wreck was not 
very far from solid land ; less 
than a hundred yards away a 
line of low cliffs loomed through 
the rain. 

Ever since the stranding, 
Captain Bowie had held aloof 
even from his officers. Since 
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he ordered the distress signal 
to be sent up he had not 
spoken a word ; now he ordered 
the steward to serve out tinned 
beef, biscuits, andrum. Though 
no man could have lived for 
two minutes in the seething 
cauldron of surf alongside, the 
close proximity of the land 
heartened all hands; the 
biscuits and beef allayed the 
pangs of hunger, and the raw 
rum sent a warm glow through 
their half-frozen bodies. Half 
an hour after they had fed, the 
shift of wind came, the shift 
that would have saved the 
Tindores had it come before 
she struck. The rain ceased 
to batter, and for five minutes 
there was almost a calm; then 
the sky cleared to the north- 
west, and out of the clearing 
the wind howled again. As if 
by magic the dense clouds 
were blown away and men 
could see for miles. Along the 
port beam, and ahead and 
astern, the line of cliffs ex- 
tended. Nothing else was 
visible. There might have been 
human habitations beyond the 
cliffs, but it was impossible to 
tell; the wreck was below 
the level of them, and no 
man could see over their 
tops. 

There were ominous signs 
that the complete break-up of 
the wreck would not be much 
longer delayed, and Mr Darvel 
fired another distress signal. 
It burst far overhead with a 
tremendous report. About nine 
o’clock a man riding a horse at 
a walk came along the cliffs 
from the westward. When 
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abreast of the wreck he pulled 
up and dismounted. For a 
couple of minutes he stood 
gazing seaward, then he took 
off his hat and waved it 


frantically. Remounting, hg 
galloped back towards the west 
and after going about half 
a mile wheeled inland ang 
disappeared. 


Iv. 


The wind was now blowing 
from almost right aft and 
about parallel with the shore. 
Soon the waves also changed 
their direction. Before long 
they were running up under 
the JLindores’ counter and 
racing forward along her sides. 
They were easier now on her 
seaward side, and no longer 
lashed her with dense clouds 
of spray. A heavy ground 
swell, a legacy from the south- 
west gale, was running, how- 
ever, and that created a terrific 
backwash between the ship 
and the shore. 

The area of the deck to 
which the whole ship’s com- 
pany was clinging was about 
fifty feet long by thirty-two 
in beam. Its slope towards the 
shore was like that of the roof 
of a house. It was littered 
with fallen wire rigging and 
broken ropes, yet only a few 
days before it had been, in its 
spotlessness, the apple of the 
mate’seye. Four major objects 
rose from its planking—the 
wheel-box with the wheel at- 
tached to it, the canvas-covered 
skylight, the large teak-wood 
companionway, and the mizzen- 
mast, with a broad fife-rail 
containing belaying-pins, round 
it. The positions of those objects 
served to mark the social bar- 


riers which, even in dire ex. 
tremity, were still maintained, 
The captain had shifted his 
stand, and was now in front 
of the lashed wheel. What he 
was thinking no man could 
say, for his face was absolutely 
stony in its impassiveness, 
Occasionally, from force of long 
habit, he glanced at the useless 
compass card. The two mates 
were sheltering in front of the 
skylight which was farther 
forward ; occasionally they ex- 
changed anxious words. The 
five apprentices formed a group 
by the companionway. Though 
they by no means enjoyed the 
physical discomfort, they were 
quite cheery ; they could add 
their present experience to the 
fearsome yarns they would spin 
about Cape Horn when they 
got home. It never occurred 
to the four younger ones that 
they might not get home. The 
petty officers and the men 
before the mast were congre- 
gated round the mizzen fife- 
rail. Most of them _ were 
stoically uncomfortable, and a 
Scandinavian able seaman prob- 
ably voiced their sentiments. 

‘¢ Yim,” he said to his chum 
of the voyage, “ t’ings get no 
better very quick; it vos 
yoost about time ve vos not 
’ere.”’ 
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About ten o’clock someone 
noticed @ waggon, drawn by 
two horses, silhouetted against 
the sky. Followed by dog- 
earts and other vehicles, the 
waggon moved rapidly along 
what was obviously a road on 
top of the cliffs. When abreast 
of the wreck the cavalcade 
stopped; men jumped from 
the vehicles, rushed to the 
waggon, removed its canvas 
cover and unloaded it. Cap- 
tain Bowie spoke at last. 

“ Mr Darvel, muster all hands 
aft here,’”’ he shouted. 

Getting the hands aft was 
not easy. All were stiff and 
sore so that even stumbling 
over the fallen wires was an 
effort. The after-end of the 
Lindores was moving with quick 
dislodging jerks. The ground 
swell from seaward was forcing 
it to roll, and, because of the 
angle of heel, that movement 
was the most confusing and 
awkward ; the sea running up 
wider her counter was lifting 
and dropping it; men could 
distinctly hear the horrible 
crunch, crunch of the port bilge 
on the rocks. Even when the 
hands got aft they had great 
difficulty in hanging on to the 
skylight and the rails. It was 
like a meeting at a street corner, 
only bodies were leaning at 
grotesque angles and feet were 
slithering. Captain Bowie, 
standing almost in the centre 
of the group, seemed to balance 
himself easily, aided by the 
strong grip of his right hand 
on the top spoke of the 
wheel. 

“Men, the rocket and mortar 
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apparatus has arrived,’’ he said, 
and his voice was as hard and 
as cold as ice. ‘* By its means 
I expect every man on board 
to be saved.” He raised his 
voice and spoke almost savagely. 
** But no man must leave the 
ship without my orders; no 
man must move without my 
orders ; understand ? ”’ 

Several men muttered, for 
he seemed to expect a reply ; 
the shufflings of others became 
more uneasy. 

‘“‘Mr Darvel, you will find 
the ship’s articles on the cabin 
table. The hands will leave the 
ship in the reverse order to 
that in which they signed on. 
That will leave the officers 
and petty officers to the 
last. The apprentices will go 
first.” 

Indentured apprentices are 
not on the articles. Thankful 
for a definite job, the mate 
went down the companionway 
into the cabin, where, on the 
port side, four feet of uneasy 
water had gathered. 

“Mr Jervis,’”’ the old man 
went on, “get hold of the 
steward’s broom, then station 
yourself aft here on the wheel- 
box grating ready to signal to 
the shore by waving the broom 
above your head when I order 
you to. Bo’s’n, you stand by 
to catch the rocket line when it 
is fired over the ship. That’ll 
do, men.”’ 

The hands returned to their 
places by the fife-rail and in- 
tently watched the busy scene 
on top of the cliffs. Several 
men were gathered round a 
sort of tripod; beside it a 
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much larger triangle was being 
erected. The men on the 
Lindores heard an explosion, 
and became aware that a rocket 
fired from the tripod was on 
its way. They saw the stick 
coming, and feared it was 
passing astern; but the firer 
had made the correct allowance 
for the wind; the great stick 
whizzed over the top of the 
skylight, and the one-inch 
Italian hemp-line it brought 
lay across the companionway. 
It was seized eagerly. 

“ Got the rocket line, sir,’’ 
the boatswain sung out. 

“Signal, Mr Jervis,” the 
captain shouted. 

The second mate waved the 
broom above his head. Cap- 
tain Bowie was watching the 
cliffs through his binoculars, 
and all hands were following 
his gaze. They saw a man on 
shore who was separated from 
the others wave a red flag. 

“Haul away on the rocket 
line,’”’ the old man ordered. 

Hand over hand they hauled 
it in, and after what seemed 
an incredible time a dark object 
appeared, coming towards them 
through the surf. It was a 
block with an endless fall of 
small manilla rope rove through 
it, and a tail two fathoms long 
attached to it. They got it on 
board, and found, fast to the 
tail, a black-coloured board 
with white words painted on it 
—instructions in English and 
three foreign languages. COap- 
tain Bowie did not require 
them. 

‘“ Bo’s’n, take that block 
about sixteen feet up the mizzen- 


mast, make it well fast, and 
take the turns out of the fall 
with the swivel,” he said, 

With a few hands to help 
him by lighting up the endlegs 
fall, the boatswain made his way 
up the starboard rigging and 
hitched the block securely to 
the mast by the tail rope. 

“* All fast, sir,’’ he reported, 

‘“* Any turns in the fall? ” 

““T’ve taken them out, sir.” 

‘* Have you unbent the rocket 
line from the fall ? ”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘ Signal, Mr Jervis.” 

The endless fall whirred and 
rattled through the block, and 
presently the end of a three- 
inch manilla hawser came snak- 
ing out through the surf. It 
was made fast about eighteen 
inches above the block, care 
being taken to prevent turns 
by passing the end up between 
the two parts of the endless 
fall, which was then cast off 
from it. Again Mr Jervis was 
ordered to signal the beach. 
There the bight of the hawser 
had been inserted in a snatch 
block that hung from the head 
of the large triangle, and men 
could be seen setting it up 
with the aid of a luff tackle. 
It rose, dripping, out of the 
surf, and very soon extended 
in almost a straight line be- 
tween the Lindores’ mizzen 
lower mast and the triangle 
on top of the cliffs. Again 
the endless fall rattled, and 
@ curious-looking contraption 
came out along the hawser, 
travelling on an inverted block. 
It was a cork lifebuoy, slung 
from the bottom of the block 
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by four lengths of rope, and 
having attached to it a canvas 
pag with two holes in the 
pottom, so that the persons 
to be rescued might pass their 
legs through. They would thus 
pe secure from the risk of 
falling or being washed out 
during transit from the wreck 
to the shore. The sling buoy 
came to rest against the mizzen 
shrouds. 

“Get up there, Joey,’’ Mr 
Darvel shouted. He had braced 
himself against the starboard 
rail, and had the ship’s articles 
in his hand. 

Joey, a nice boy of sixteen, 
sole hope of a colonel’s widow 
and fresh-faced still after a 
double rounding of Cape Horn 
and four passages through the 
tropics, rose from the spot to 
leeward of the companionway 
where he had been sheltering. 
He looked rather bewildered 
at the distinction thus thrust 
upon him, but climbed the 
ratlines of the port shrouds, 
almost perpendicular now be- 
cause of the heavy list, like a 
monkey and clambered into 
the buoy. His legs dangled 
beneath the canvas, but his 
head was just visible above the 
cork rim. 

“ Are you all ready, boy ? ”’ 
the captain asked. 

“ All ready, sir,”’ Joey piped. 

“Signal, Mr Jervis.” 

The second mate waved his 
broom, and away went Joey 
towards the shore, waving a 
cheery hand above his head as 
he went. They saw the three- 
inch hawser sagging under his 
light weight, and watched him 
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till kindly hands on the cliffs 
lifted him out of the buoy. 
His was the easiest passage of 
all; for with the flowing of the 
tide the after-end of the Lin- 
dores behaved alarmingly. It 
rocked and shuddered till the 
mizzen- mast, to which the 
hawser was attached, buckled 
like a fishing-rod. The stern 
dipped down and waves broke 
over the half-round and rushed 
along the poop; the men 
hanging on round the fife-rail 
had to hitch themselves to the 
belaying-pins to avoid being 
licked overboard by the run- 
ning seas or thrown out over 
the rail by the vicious bumping. 
Clearly, as the Scandinavian 
had said, it was time they were 
not there. 

The hawser was sagging and 
tightening, but the next three 
apprentices passed safely over 
it, and the sling buoy was on 
its way back when the first 
small contretemps happened. 

“Come on, Peter; get a 
move on,’”? Mr Darvel shouted. 

Peter hesitated and hung on 
irresolutely. 

‘¢ But I’m really no longer an 
apprentice, sir,’”’ he expostu- 
lated. 

‘“‘T know that, you blasted 
young sea lawyer,” the ex- 
asperated mate yelled, ‘ but 
you were the last to sign on, 
weren’t you? ” 

There was no getting away 
from that, for Peter had signed 
the articles at sea a little over 
@ month ago. Humiliated by 
the idea that he was leaving 
three young ordinary seamen 
and a deck-boy behind him, 
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Peter got into the buoy and 
‘was whisked shoreward. When 
half the crew were across, the 
Tindores’ taffrail went right 
under water ; to the now panic- 
stricken men clinging to the 
rigging it appeared as if the 
poop was about to break away 
entirely from the rest of the 
ship. The second mate had 
to vacate his station on the 
wheel-box grating and take 
up another half-way up the 
rigging. Captain Bowie shifted 
his position to the fife-rail and 
secured himself with two turns 
of a rope about his waist and 
round a belaying-pin. When 
only the boatswain and the two 
officers remained on board, he 
unlashed himself and went 
down the companionway, pre- 
sumably to get the ship’s papers. 
Mr Jervis promptly dropped 
from the rigging to the deck. 

“* We can’t leave the old man 
to get into the buoy by him- 
self,” he gasped. 

“What can we do?” the 
mate cried despairingly. ‘I 
daren’t even suggest that he 
should go before us ; he would 
bite my head off.” 

“We can’t make him go, of 
course, but surely if we both 
plead with him and——”’ 

“Mr Jervis, what do you 
mean by leaving your post, sir ? 
Get back to it at once,’ an 
angry voice shouted from the 
companionway. 

The poop was like a half-tide 
rock, and the mast was buck- 
ling and swaying as if demented, 
when the second mate’s turn 
came to get into the buoy. 
He was an agile young fellow, 
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yet several times on his way 
up the rigging he had to stop 
and hang on with all his 
strength to the shrouds, which 
had sagged, for the mast seemed 
to have worked down. 4s 
each heavy swell from seaward 
canted the poop over, the mast 
jerked to leeward to such an 
angle that the swinging cross- 
jack yard, still attached to it, 
dipped its arm deep in the foam. 
The jerk nearly tore the second 
mate’s arms out of their sockets, 
threw his feet clear of the rat- 
lines, and left his legs dangling 
horizontally over the sea. By 
the time he reached the buoy 
every limb was trembling and 
every pore perspiring. 

“Signal, Mr Darvel,’ the 
captain shouted. 

The mate waved the broom, 
and Mr Jervis went off on what 
‘was now a very uncomfortable 
passage towards the cliffs. He 
got ashore safely, and the 
buoy was hauled back to the 
ship. The captain again un- 
lashed himself from his be- 
laying-pin, climbed slowly and 
stiffly over the sheer-poles and 
grasped the broom. 

‘* Look here, sir,’’ the mate 
faltered, ‘ don’t think I’m being 
impertinent, or anything like 
that, but I would like——” 

“Mr Darvel, will you please 
get up the rigging and into that 
buoy,” Captain Bowie inter- 
rupted icily. 

One look at the compressed 
lips and the stern old face with 
the piercing grey eyes was 
enough. Mr Darvel reluctantly 
started up the rigging. He 
was a heavier man than the 
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second mate, and by the time 
he had settled himself in the 
puoy and got his legs thrust 
through the holes in the canvas 
he was thoroughly limp. Down 
pelow him in the rigging Cap- 
tain Bowie waved the broom ; 
the endless fall tightened and 
the buoy moved off shoreward. 
Before it was half-way across, 
Mr Darvel was faint and dizzy 
pecause of the terrible motion 
created by the tautening and 
slacking of the hawser. When 
the swell listed the wreck 
violently shoreward, the hawser 
sagged until his feet dipped 
into the surf, and he had the 
terrifying sensation that he 
would be battered to death by 
it. With the strength of the 
backwash the wreck righted ; 
the hawser straightened with 
a jerk that raised him clear 
of the seething cauldron and 
flung the buoy thirty feet into 
the air. Down he went again, 
right into the water this time, 
but, as he drew a long breath 
ready for complete immersion, 
he discovered that the cork 
buoy had sufficient floating 
power to support him. A few 
seconds later he was flying 
skyward. He was about to be 
sick when the violent jerking 
motion of the hawser eased 
considerably. As he neared 
the top of the cliffs he dis- 
covered the reason. The hawser 
leading down from the block 
at the head of the triangle 
was no longer fast to the luff 
tackle with which it had been 
set up; instead, a crowd of 
men, including most of his 
Own crew, had tailed on to the 
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end of it; by hauling and veer- 
ing, following the motion of 
the wreck, they were obtaining 
@ more uniform strain. 

Mr Darvel passed over the 
edge of the cliff. Men ceased 
hauling on the endless fall, he 
was helped out of the buoy, and 
stood on dry ground with his 
knees sagging beneath him. 
He found himself shaking hands 
with a bearded stranger, who 
introduced himself as the Divi- 
sional Officer of Coastguard, 
and felt it awkward to be 
meeting a stranger after months 
of the same old faces. With 
the Divisional Officer were the 
second mate and Peter, the 
rest of the crew were standing: 
by to tend the hawser when 
the captain came ashore. The 
buoy had gone back to the 
wreck for him. 

“T ...I1 don’t know what 
you can think of me, sir... 
our captain is seventy-two,” 
Mr Darvel stammered. 

‘‘ That’s all right ; the second 
mate has explained,’’ the Divi- 
sional Officer said kindly. 

The endless fall checked ; 
the buoy had reached the 
wreck. The anxious watchers 
saw Captain Bowie take off 
his long oilskin coat and throw 
it on the deck. His long white 
beard, ruffled by the wind, 
showed up vividly against the 
dark background of the sloping 
poop. He grasped the shrouds 
and climbed slowly, a ratline 
at a time. The mast lurched 
over towards him, and again 
the swinging crossjack yard- 
arm dipped into the surf. The 
old man’s arms could not stand 
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the strain ; he was flung over- 
board well clear of the wreck. 

“Haul the buoy back and 
I'll go out to him,’’ the excited 
second mate cried. 

“The hell you will,” Mr 
Darvel shouted angrily. ‘ Re- 
member you’re only second 
mate aboard here, mister.’’ 
(He had forgotten he was not 
aboard anything.). “I'll go 
out to him.” 

The buoy came rattling back 
along the hawser, while those 
who were not pulling on the 
endless fall watched breath- 


The shipwrecked crew was 
taken along to a large village 
and made much of. They were 
given warm food and dry 
clothing and billeted in various 
houses. Next day they would 
be taken on to Cardiff and paid 
off. That evening, with un- 
erring instinct, the men found 
the village pub, and, although 
they could not muster a penny 
piece between them, they con- 
trived to put in a night that 
was talked about for months. 
The officers and apprentices 
were accommodated in a very 
comfortable inn. 

About nine o’clock the two 
mates and Peter sat in the 
parlour before a huge glowing 
fire. Mr Darvel had secured 
@ pipe and tobacco and was 
puffing morosely. He had good 
reason for his gloom. He had 
managed to save his master’s 
certificate, references, and dis- 


lessly. Once they saw the old 
man’s body turning over and 
over, black in the seething 
whiteness of the surf. They 
continued to watch while Mr 
Darvel, cursing his impotence, 
waited impatiently for the buoy, 

“* It’s no use, sir ; he’s gone,” 
@ coastguard, who was staring 
through a telescope, cried. 

The Divisional Officer low- 
ered his binoculars from his 
eyes. 

‘Yes, he’s gone; he never 
had a hope in that surf,” he 
said. 


charges when he went below 
for the ship’s articles, but that 
was all. Sextant, watch, books, 
clothing—all were gone. Worse 
than that, he had missed get- 
ting command; there were 
only five other ships in the 
company ; they were all abroad 
and were, in aly case, com- 
manded by men who were little 
older than himself. And he 
had lost his old man. Looking 
back over five years he was 
surprised to find he had liked 
the old man, though up till 
now he had never suspected 
it. Captain Bowie was a very 
uncomfortable shipmate and a 
martinet—though a very just 
martinet—to his officers. He 
had snubbed Mr Darvel fre- 
quently, and the mate could 
never get any closer to him. 
But what a shipmaster to 
model one’s life on! Sub- 
consciously Mr Darvel had been 
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doing that, even imitating the 
old man’s tricks of speech and 
his mannerisms. And they 
had lost ‘ the lovely Lindores,’ 
as she was often called. The 
mate stared into the fire, and 
there he saw @ wave-swept 
wreck from which arose two 
proken masts with cock-billed 
lower yards attached ; he closed 
his eyes and saw a long white 
beard. 

Peter, also with his eyes 
closed, was lying back in an 
arm-chair. As before, when he 
lay in his bunk, he was not 
asleep, for his lips were moving. 
“ Article 12,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘*In fog, mist, or falling 
snow, whether by day or night, 
the signals described in this 
article shall be used as follows, 
that is to say— 

“... (ce) A steamship and 
a sailing-ship, when not under 
way, shall at intervals of not 
more than two minutes ring 
the bell. Note.—In all cases 
where the Regulations require 
a bell to be used a drum will 
be substituted on board Turkish 
vessels.’? 

Mr Jervis had found a creased 
copy of the ‘ Western Mail ’ in 
the dining-room and was read- 
ing it without much interest. 
Half the items of news he 
could barely understand; a 
year had passed since they 
left England, nearly four 
months since they left San 
Francisco; it is difficult 
to pick up the threads of 
an unrelated existence. He 
glanced at the top of the 
page, then sat bolt upright. 
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The date of issue was Tuesday, 
15th November. 

“What day of the week is 
this ? ” he cried. 

“How the hell should I 
know,’’ Mr Darvel grunted. 

“Yesterday was pea - soup 
day, sir,’? Peter murmured. 

‘“* Always thinking about your 
guts,’’ Mr Darvel said. 

Here he did Peter an in- 
justice, and in his heart he 
knew it. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays were pea- 
soup days in windjammers, 
and it was customary to use 
them when dating events in 
a rather unvarying life. A 
maid entered the room carry- 
ing a scuttle heaped up with 
coal. 

‘““ What day of the week is 
this, Mary Ann ?”’ the second 
mate asked her. 

‘My name ain’t Mary Ann, 
but it’s Thursday,’ the maid 
retorted pleasantly. ‘‘ Put on 
as much coal as you like; it’s 
bitter cold outside.” 

“Hooray!” Mr 
shouted. 

The girl withdrew to the 
basement kitchen and informed 
her colleagues that the chaps 
upstairs were balmy; they 
did not know what day of the 
week it was, and when told 
they could put coal on the fire 
one of them cried “‘ Hooray ! ” 

“Here! what’s the matter 
with you?” Mr Darvel asked 
sourly. 

‘My time for mate was up 
yesterday.” 

“Ts that all ? ”’ 

There was a clattering on 


Jervis 
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the stair outside, the door a farmhouse half a mile dow 


opened and the four younger 
apprentices entered the room. 
All were clad in borrowed 
clothes that did not fit and 
gave them rather a grotesque 
appearance. Joey’s trousers 
had two reefs at the foot of 
each leg, and his coat-sleeves 
were turned up four inches. 
By some mysterious means he 
had rescued his badged, uniform 
cap and wore it proudly. His 
chubby face was glowing from 
contact with the frosty air; 
evidently the boys had been 
out-of-doors somewhere. 

“Hullo! where have you 
scallywags been wandering to?” 
Mr Jervis asked. 

““'We’ve been for supper to 


the road, sir,’”’ one of the 
scallywags replied. 

“ But you had a huge supper 
here at six o’clock,’”’ the mate 
grunted. 

“T know, sir, but we're 
growing lads,’’ Joey, who was 
the mate’s favourite and wag 
well aware of it, said. 

“And what did they give 
you for supper in the farm. 
house ? ”? Mr Jervis asked. 

“Fried bacon and eggs, sir; 
lovely streaky bacon and three 
eggs a-piece,’”’ another of the 
boys answered. 

“Scrumptious, sir!” Joey 
added with a satisfied grin. 

“Oh, my God!” said Mr 
Darvel feebly. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM. 





Sir John Foster Fraser’s Appeal—How 
to Kill Depression and Morbid Thoughts. 





g® JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
F.R.G.S., the well-known author 
and special correspondent, is a great 
believer in the value of Pelmanism. 

“Pelmanism is genuinely scien- 
tific,” he says. “It brings swiftness 
to the young and brightens and 
sharpens the man who thinks decay 
is laying hold of him. It will not 
make the dunderhead into a states- 
man, but it will and does provide a 
plan whereby we can make the best 
of our qualities.” 

The Pelman Course contains the 
results of the latest Psychological dis- 
coveries and is fully explained in a 
book entitled ‘ The Science of Success,’ 
a copy of which can be obtained, free 
of cost, by every reader who writes 
for it to-day. 

Pelmanism trains the senses and 
brings increased power and energy 
to your mind. It strengthens your 
Will-Power. It develops your Per- 
sonality. It gives you Courage, In- 
itiative, Forcefulness and Determina- 
tion. It banishes Timidity and drives 
away Depression and harmful and 
morbid thoughts. It enables you to 
adopt a more cheerful and optimistic 
outlook upon life. And not only does 
it increase your Efficiency and your 
Earning-Power, but it enables you to 
cultivate an appreciation of the finer 
things of existence. 

A course of Pelmanism brings out 
the mind’s latent powers and develops 
them to the highest point of efficiency. 


It banishes such weaknesses and 
defects as— 

Depression The ‘“‘ Inferiority 
Shyness Complex ” 
Timidity Inertia 
Forgetfulness Indecision 
Boredom Weakness of Will 
The Worry Habit Pessimism 
Unnecessary Fears Procrastination 
Indefiniteness Brain-Fag 
Mind-Wandering Morbid Thoughts 


which interfere with the effective work- 
ing power of the mind, and in their 
I 


place it develops strong, positive, 
vital qualities such as— 


—Concentration —Organising Power 
— Observation —Directive Ability 
—Perception — Presence of Mind 
—Optimism —Courage 
—Cheerfulness — Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Self-Control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-Power —Reliability 
—Decision —Driving Force 
—Originality —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 


and a Reliable Memory 


In a sentence, Pelmanism enables 
you to live a fuller, richer, happier and 
more successful life. 

This is borne out by the letters re- 
ceived from those who have taken the 
Course, many of which are quoted in 
the free book ‘ The Science of Success.” 

If, therefore, you wish to make the 
fullest use of the powers now lying 
latent, or only semi-developed in your 
mind, you should send to-day for a 
copy of this most, interesting book. 


Write to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
102 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


and by return you will receive a free 
copy of ‘The Science of Success’ and 
particulars enabling you to enrol for 
a course of Pelmanism on specially 
convenient terms. 


Readers who can call at the Institute 
will be welcomed. The Director of 
Instruction will be pleased to have a 
talk with them, and no fee will be 
charged for his advice. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 


PARIS: 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK: 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle MELBOURNE: 
896 Flinder’s Lane. JOHANNESBURG: P.O. Bow 4928. 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.0. Box 1489). 
CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street. DELHI:10 Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM: Damrak 68. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
BY TWO STEEPLES 








Two Steeples Underwear for men is | £ 
sold in most good men’s shops. A on 
wide range of quality fabrics is offered pre 
so that individual requirements can be rs 
perfectly satisfied. Materials include eo: 
St. Wolstan Wool, the highest grade p 
botany obtainable; specially spun = 
mixture fabrics of highest grade wool = 
and cotton: siltaray fabrics; 100% = 
Sea Island cotton, etc. Many pleasing Deu 
shades. Unshrinkable finish. Perfec- a 
tion in every detail of making. Par- o 
ticularly recommended for general wear oa 
is Darcuna Underwear; soft to touch, pe 
extremely serviceable, assorted shades, ir 
3 weights. 8/6, 9/6, 10/6 per garment, pre 

all sizes. “ 


TRUSTWORTHY UNDERWEAR 


We invite inquiries for booklet of patterns. 
Dept. 2, Two Steeples, Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 



























































Money enters into all your 
hopes and aims 


Without Money you can only dream of the things 
you would like todo.... 
With Money you can make the dreams come true 


THINK WHAT YOU COULD DO IF YOU WERE SURE OF 
£450 TEN YEARS FROM NOW 


Followed by another 


£450 FirTEEN YEARS FROM NOW 


and a final 


£1,350 Twenty YEARS FROM NOW 


Long before you need money to enable you 
to retire and take things easily, you may need 
it for some other big purpose. Maybe to pay 
off a mortgage or to buy outright the newly 
discovered house of your dreams. Maybe to 
acquire 8 business or to purchase a partnership. 
Or to give your children a better education 
than you could pay for out of income. Or for 
you yourself to take an extra long vacation ; 
a voyage round the world, a trip to the 
Mediterranean, to Australia, to South Africa. 
The money needed for these and perhaps even 
more important purposes can be made avail- 
able for you. The Plan that will enable you 
to have it is open to any salary-earning man 
and woman. 


Doubtless you have already been trying to 
save something for a “‘rainy day.” Perhaps 
you have not been very successful. It’s hard 
to save when purpose is vague and method 
is lacking. But how easy and how inspiring 
it is to save for the sunny prospects of this 
Plan! Here you are planning not for rainy 
days, but for happiness—you are saving 
to spend, 


80 instead of haphazard effort, plan for happi- 
ness and personal and family prosperity in 
the modern way, evolved for your help, 


To H. 0. LEACH (General Manager), 


t) per month. 

RS 2 Re ke 
(Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 

ADDRESS 


Exact DaTE oF BIRTH 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
7, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.|1. 


Please send me—without obligation on my part—details of the Plan whereby I 
can obtain three Capital Sums, ro, 15 and 20 years from now, for an approximate saving 


+eeee POOR Hee Hee eee ee Hee EEE HEE H EE EEE EOS HER ESE EHO H EOE EBEEESEE SES HHTSESEES SES EEE EEE EEE ESTEE HES EES EDE SES SEEEEE EES 
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security and advancement, by the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great annuity Company. 


The Plan can be taken at any age for any 
amount. You make quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly deposits of a fixed amount, to which 
from time to time are added profits declared 
by the Company. Each deposit entitles you 
to relief of Income Tax—an additional, 
welcome and substantial saving in itself. 
In the event of permanent incapacity for 
earning a living (caused by illness or accident) 
your deposits cease, but all the financial 
advantages remain. 


Further, should you not live to receive these 
Capital Sums yourself, your family will be 
paid a very substantial guaranteed amount— 
and double that guaranteed amount if your 
death be the result of an accident. 


No deduction from the amount would be made, 
even if you yourself had received the £450 at the 
end of ten years and the £450 at the end of 
jifteen years. 


Why not see how it can be made to apply 
to your circumstances and requirements ? 
No obligation is incurred by filling up and 
posting the Enquiry Form. But it may well 
lead to great things for you and yours. 





Blackwood’s Mag., December 1935. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

















PASTRY FORKS= 








A Gift to an established family may be your problem, 
and we show you these Pastry Forks as a novel 
suggestion. 





You will notice how the outer prong of each fork 
is so fashioned as to act as a divider, which, in 
dealing with modern cakes, is quite a useful invention. 





Moreover, a larger Fork is provided for serving 
purposes. 


A set of six with server, all of silver, in case, costs 


£2:10:0. 








BROOK & SON 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH | 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death at 


age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
I9, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Scottish Branch: 103, St Vincent Street, Glasgow 


Manchester ,, 6, Aytoun Street 
Birmingham ,, Essex House, Temple Street 


No shareholders No commission 








Clothe Yourself 
for Safety— 
First 


The final decision as to health 
rests with the garments put on 
first. They should be made and 
chosen mainly to that end. With- 
out satisfaction on this point, you 
cannot take health for granted. 





Hence, Chilprufe underwear con- 
tains only the highest grade 
Pure Wool, the most protective 
substance. For proper comfort 
and freedom, this is closely knit 
to a light texture and “‘ finished ”’ 
by special process. Chilprufe 
never grows harsh or inelastic ; 
never loses shape. It clothes you 
safely and most agreeably for all 
occupations. 


Let your local Chilprufe Agent 


show you some of the trim, at- 
tractive garments in this complete 
range. Prices are further reduced 
—quality strictly upheld. 


There ave Vests, with short 
sleeves and button front, 
several athletic shapes, 
Pants, several styles in 
Trunk Drawers, also Com- 
binations and Pyjamas. 


MEN’S 


CHILPRUFE 


Please ask your Outfitter 4 
for the NEW 


ILLUSTRATED THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PRIC E LIST (John A. Bolton, Proprietor) 


LEICESTER, 
a I 
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Readers of ‘Maga’ who are desirous of contributing 


THE PRESS aAanpb THE L.S.J. 





THE ‘MORNING POST’ :— 
“A reliable journalistic school can 
make the untrained writer’s road easy 


for him... . The London School of 
Journalism is not an institution of 
msible growth. It was founded, 


under the egis of the late Lord Northcliffe, 
with the object of teaching the would-be 
ist how to write, and so to save 

time and patience of harassed editors 
and sub-editors. The Director of Studies 
is Sir Max Pemberton, who has a staff 
of assistants scarcely less experienced 
than himself in the journalistic world. 
Instruction from such a source is, of 
course, priceless; and the success of the 
teaching methods is proved. ... The 
School has been of immense benefit to 
many scores of authors and journalists 
now prominent in literature and the 


newspaper world.” 


THE ‘DAILY TELEGRAPH’ :— 


“The London School of Journalism 
refuses to encourage the idea that every- 
body and anybody can become a successful 
journalist, but the sound and practical 
tuition it gives is of inestimable benefit 
to le whose natural talents and 
inclinations—maybe unsuspected by them- 
selves—require only the guidance of 
experienced journalists to introduce them 
to one of the most interesting professions 
in the world. This institution has been 
the training ground of many men and 
women whose names are prominent to-day 
as authors and journalists.” 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ :— 


“ Postal education in Journalism must 
be superlatively excellent to produce 
good results—results that will mean 
money and distinction to the student. 
The London School of Journalism satisfies 
all these points. It does not cater for 
the unsuitable student ; its staff consists 
of some famous and some very well-known 
journalists ; every student receives in- 
dividual attention, and the most practical 
help is given.” 


articles or stories to some of the hundreds of 
newspapers and periodicals which accept work of 
non-professional writers will be interested in the 
comments made upon the work of the London School 
of Journalism by prominent organs of the Press. 


‘TRUTH’ :— 

“ The many organizations which profess 
to provide journalistic training usually 
make fantastic claims about the ease 
with which fat incomes can be made by 
writing for the Press, and charge extrava- 
gant fees accordingly. But there is one 
honourable exception. The London School 
of Journalism, conducted by Sir Max 
Pemberton, claims less and achieves 
more. It does not pretend to be able 
to make silk purses out of sows’ ears, 
and if a journalistic aspirant shows no 
promise, he, or she, is politely advised 
not to waste time and money upon 
training. Where there is innate ability, 
however, the L.S.J. can be of real service, 
for it gives practical and sympathetic 
instruction through a staff of experienced 
journalists, and thus provides an ad- 
mirable training ground from which 
many able journalists have already 
graduated into Fleet Street.” 


‘THE SPECTATOR’ :— 


“T can only envy those who have 
received such sympathetic and highly 
skilled instruction in their early efforts. 
The series of lessons go far to make 
clear what each journalist should aim 
at; but the most valuable part of the 
training is the very full and candid 
opinion that is given upon everything 
that is submitted.” 


‘BRITISH WEEKLY ’ :— 


“This institution is now firmly 
established in the esteem both of the 
public and of the Press. That such an 
institution should have succeeded in 
making a secure place for itself is sufficient 
evidence of its inherent merits.” 


As to ‘ BLACKWOOD’S ’” :— 


Scores of articles and stories by students 
of The London School of Journalism have 
appeared in the pages of this famous 
magazine, and numbers of its readers 
have become, by L.S.J. guidance, success- 
ful contributors to the Press of the 
Empire. 


CRITICISM and ADVICE will be gladly given—free of charge or obligation—to any 
interested reader who sends a MS. of any kind for that purpose: or a personal 
interview with Sir Max Pemberton, Director of Studies, will be arranged if desired. 


Prospectus, giving full particulars, post free on application to 


Publicity Bureau, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


(ESTABLIGHED 1019) 


57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 





Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 

















You cannot change the winter 
...b6ut you can escape it | =. 


ont: GROW hare | - 


CRUISE TO MADEIRA, {i 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA, | * 
HAWAII, HONOLULU, |2 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES | « 
JAN. 24, 1936. 73 days. From 150 Gns. | ° 


20,000 miles of sunshine! ‘ 


ROYAL MAIL 


Write for illustrated folder to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. | 


@ America House, Cockspur Street, $.W.1. Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and 
at Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, or Local Agents. 


28 85'S 




















when you have learnt, by the new Pelman method, to understand the 


The pleasures of Foreign Travel and Literature may be enjoyed i 
} 


language of the country. 








LANGUAGES BY THE PELMAN METHOD. 





A Foreign Language Learned in Half the Usual Time. 





HE problem of learning a Foreign 
Language in half the usual time 
has at last been solved. 

A new method has been devised 
which is enabling thousands of men 
and women to learn French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish without any of 
the usual drudgery. 

Even those who “couldn’t get on 
with languages”’ at school can, by 
this method, learn any one of these 
four languages with the greatest ease. 

There are no complicated rules to 
master. There is no dreary desert of 
grammar to be traversed. There are 
no vocabularies to be memorised 
mechanically, There are no prose 
passages to be translated from one 
language into another. 

All these obstacles to the acquire- 
ment of a Foreign Language have been 
swept entirely away. The new method 
takes you to the language itself, and 
it does this from the very start. You 
learn from the fountain head. You 
learm French in French, German in 
German, Spanish in Spanish, and 
Italian in Italian. It is a direct 
method. English is not used at all. 
Yet the method is so simple that even 
@ child can follow it, and so enjoyable 
that everyone who starts to learn a 
language in this way goes on until 
the language has been thoroughly 
mastered. . 

Here is the experience of one student 
who took the German Course :— 

After studying it for three months he 
went to Silesia and stayed with some 
Germans. He found he could talk with 
them very well, that he could understand 
them, and they him. Everyone was sur- 

ed at his good pronunciation. When 





went shopping the shop assistants were 
surprised when he told them he was 
English, and said they hadn't the least 
tdea he was a foreigner. 
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PELMAN Free Travel Scholarships are 

open to Pelman Language Students 
above the age of 18 who complete their 
Course. The Scholarships are divided 
into four classes of competitors : (1) Man- 
ual Workers; (2) Professional Men and 
Women; (3) Manufacturers and Traders ; 
and (4) Clerks and all engaged in clerical 
duties. No payment of any kind will 
be required beyond the usual fees for 
the Course. 











It is easy to acquire a smattering of 
a foreign language, but if you must 
know the language and be able to 
speak, read and write it correctly, 
the Pelman Method is the easiest, 
quickest and most efficient. Gramo- 
phone records are used in the instruc- 
tion in so far as they are of assistance 
to the student. The Course is given 
by Correspondence. 


LEARN 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


By the New Pelman Method. 


Write for free booklet stating which 
language you wish to learn. 


Address: The Secretary, 


102 Pelman Languages House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 


PARIS: 80 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK: 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle MELBOURNE: 
896 Flinder’s Lane. JOHANNESBURG: P.O. Box 4928, 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.0. Box 1489). 
CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street. DELHI:10 Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM: Damrak 68. 











LE COULTRE 
A NEW SPORTS WATCH 


ALSO SUITABLE FOR DRESS WATCH OR LADY’S BAG 


Made in stainless steel with exterior beautifully covered in leather. 
Extremely flat. Fitted with very reliable Le Coultre movement, 
for all climates. Covered in leather, makes a very smart 
Dress Watch. Available with white or black dials, all Arabic or 
part Arabic and index. Any colour leathers. 

Price, £6.10.0 Lanyard, Gs. 6d. 


BIRCH & GAYDON rt. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY 
153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


EST. 1790 | 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 2160 Telegrams: LANDAWATER, FEN, LONDOK 












Turna 


FOUR-COLOUR AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
RED—GREEN—BLUE AND BLACK. 














Always a fine point. 


Any colour instantaneously projected to the 
one point—returns automatically by sliding 
the nail over the release stud. Each 
solour propels—refills, which are 
garried in the top, are inserted 
in the point. The simplicity 
of the mechanism makes 
the Turna Pencil 
foolproof. 





PRICES 
Ref. £ 8. d. 
STAINLESS METAL, we LT Wma ¢ 
Round, Engine Turned 2 O18 6 
E.P.N.S Ditto, with calendar 3. 1 7/6 
Octagonal, Engine Turned .. 4 1 1 0 
Ditto, with calendar k..—-8"4i «© 
Round, Engine Turned S 242 
Ditto, withcalendar .. 7 1413 6 
SILVER ola Engine Turned .. 8 1 7 6 
Ditto, with calendar 9 117 6 
Round, Engine Turned 6 MBI TUS 
AG ROLLED Ditto, with calendar ovpal 117 6 
GOLD Octagonal, Engine Turned .. 12 110 0 
her. Ditto, with calendar oo! HEC aLAISM @ 
ent Round, Engine Turned -- 14 5 0.0 
H 9-ct. Ditto, with calendar — a oS 
art GOLD Octagonal, Engine Turned .. 16 5 5 0 
or Ditto, withcalendar ..17 610 0 
* Refills we . oi 28 oe 


r.| BIRCH & GAYDON LTD. 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
163 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


LONDON EST, 1790 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 24160 Telegrams: LANDAWATER, FEN, LONDON 
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inner 
Here’s cooking which every 

e guest will praise. 
at ight 


The improved flavour of Esse- 
cooked food adds distinction 
to a meal. The ESSE Heat- 
eg sage agg ge Storage Cooker is designed to conserve the 


BIG BOILING HOT-PLATE ; 
AND SIMMERING SPAcE V@luable natural juices—no flames or smoke can 





AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL contaminate the food. 
ey So" a dae - £65 A Premier ESSE Cooker is ideal for larger 
on rea Cap agg om residences, and the new ESSE Minor is now 


ESSE MINOR from - £45 : i 
available for the requirements of smaller families. 
Can be supplied on Hire Purchase 
without deposit if desired. 


Write for full particulars and address of nearest Stockist to Dept. BW.2. 


me ESSE COOKER coma 


PROPRIETORS 


BONNYBRIDGE, ‘SCOTLAND sams wausrooo om 








London Showrooms: |1, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4. 


British Patent Nos. 370680; 390119; 390674; 390749; 394177; and Licensed under British Patents Nos 
205071 and 332444 
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GOODWILL 


and good taste 


Choose Rattray’s cigarettes for your friends this Christmas. As 
a gift, they are distinctive and they will long be remembered. 


Hand-made and of superlative excellence, they express by their 
very individuality the personality of the donor, and are a subtle 


compliment to the recipient’s good taste. VR, 


PERTH SCOTLAND 


GOLDEN LEAF OF 


OLD VIRGINIA 
HAND-MADE CIGARETTES 


Packed with care in handsome cabinets, at special 

Christmas prices: ' 
150...10/6; 200...14/-; 250...417/6 
300... 24/-; ~500...35/- 
























THE GANCER PROBLEN 


Eg To the average man who is nota 
statistician it means little or Nothing 
to be told that cancer mortality 
claims 0.15% of the total population 
of the country every year. | 
comes a little nearer home when 
it is explained that this percentage 
means that 61,572 people die of 
cancer every year in England and 
Wales alone. 
















































And it does not claim only the 
aged and infirm, who may be re- 
garded as having passed their 
period of usefulness to the con- 
munity at large. It takes thoe 
in the full maturity of life—the 
mother just getting interested in 
launching her sons and daughters 
4 Some of the into life—the politician about to 

esearc take high office—the business man 

Laboratories. = + the zenith of his success, or the 
working man with an expensive 
growing family to maintain. The 
social and economic problems pro- 
duced by the toll that cancer takes 
cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. 





There is no room for reasonable 
doubt that the discovery of the 
cause and cure of cancer will come 
—but it won’t come as a flash of 
inspiration in a moment. It will 
come as a result of long continued, 
laborious and exacting work such 
as is carried on at the Research 
Institute of The Cancer Hospital. 


Please send a Gift to the 
Earl of Granard. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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You may probably like to try what we consider 
our finest qualities. 


Sample “CASE DE LUXE” as above, contains :— 


1 bottle Famous “GROUSE” |) 
Brand Whisky, 
1 dottle “PINTAIL” Sherry, dry, 95 | 


1 bottle high class old Tawny 
Port “QUINTA SANTA 
MARTHA,” 


and will be sent by return, parcel post paid for | 





Send for one to-day. 


Also put up in cases containing :— 
2 bottles of each quality, 6 bottles for . £2, 10S., carriage paid. 
and 4 bottles of each quality, 12 bottles for £5 - oo 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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By APPOINTMENT 





HAMILTO 


EXCLUSIV 


THE UNBREAKABLE, WATERTIGHT WATCH 
FOR SERVICE. 


T would be justly unfair to compare 
any other watch with this one, as 
NO OTHER WATCH has the SAME 
PROTECTIVE merits, the same FORCE 
RESISTING POWERS. THESE facts 
explain why it is incomparable and 
GUARANTEES it unbreakable. 


SHOULD it come into VIOLENT 

CONTACT with a hard, immoveable 
object, the shock-absorbing arms, flexible 
balance and limitation ring, surrounding 
the mechanism, absorbs all concussion, and 
preserves the movement uninjured and 
undisturbed. NOR will the IMPACT 
disfigure the case, as it is of STAINLESS 
STEEL, specially tempered to endure 
hard treatment; it is also hermetically 
closed, which prevents dust, damp and 
water penetrating. 


HE movement is of best quality, fully 

jewelled, lever escapement, and 

having a compensation balance, ensures 
accurate time-keeping in all climates. 


AN EXCLUSIVE GIFT, withstanding 

rough usage, giving permanent and 
reliable service, and with a value much 
in excess of its price. 























STAINLESS STEEL SUBMARINE, 
WITH WHITE WASHABLE 
WATERPROOF STRAP, 


£6, 10/- 
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Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Seotlal Diamol 


X} 





88 PRINCES STREE] 
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H 3 S Telegrams: ‘*IncHEs, EpINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinBuRGH 22388, 


N Scotlf Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 





IVEXMAS GIFTS 


TCH, QUEEN MARY HEART PENDANT. 


FOR ADORNMENT. 


N° JEWELLED ornament rivals this 

Royal and Historic adornment in its 
dual design, or in its sparkling and capti- 
vating attractiveness, 


PRECIOUS gems of BRILLIANT 

LUSTRE, forming Heart and Crown 
—emblems of Affection and Fidelity— 
present the FINEST CONCEPTION, the 
LOVELIEST INTERPRETATION ofan 
ideal pendant. 


TS ENCHANTING FOR\M, reflecting 
dignity and refinement, courtly grace 
and regal splendour, is unequalled as a 
; GIFT for BEAUTY’S ADORNMENT ; 
and as a TOKEN expressing the 
ARDENT FEELINGS of devoted attach- 
ment, its possession becomes a priceless 
treasure. 
CHARMING CAIRNGOR\M, artisti- 
cally faceted to reveal its inherent 
radiancy, portrays a pretty and exquisitely 
formed Heart ; the Crown is of fine gold, 
its arches elegantly ornated with oriental 
pearls ; the ruby and emerald impart tone 
and sweetness to the dainty circlet. 


A GIFT FOR BEAUTY TO DISPLAY 
and FOR LOVE TO CHERISH. 


With Crown all-gold and Cairngorm Heart, 


Srom 
£3, 15/- 


a 
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CAN ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE of SCOTTISH 
JEWELLERY, containing the interesting history of 
this treasured pendant, is MAILED FREE to enquirers. 


ET EDINBURGH 
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FAMOUS MEN AND THE BIBLE. 


(13) SIR JAMES BARRIE 


“‘ She begins the day by the fireside with the New Testament in her hands, 
an old volume with its loose pages beautifully refixed, and its covers 
sewn and resewn by her, so that you would say that it can never fall in 
pieces. It is mine now, and to me the black threads with which she 
stitched it are as part of the contents, Other books sie read in the 
ordinary manner, but this one differently, her lips moving as if she were 
reading aloud, and her face very solemn. The Testament lies open on 
her lup long after she has ceased to read, and her face has not changed.” 











So Sir James Barrie describes his mother’s devotion to the Bible in 
Margaret Ogilvy, and who will question that he has put his finger 
upon the secret of spiritual beauty and power? 


The Bible Society seeks to make the Bible the Book most beloved by 
all men and women. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Thick, Lustrous 
Hair at 55 


ACH DAY rub a little ROW- 

LAND’S MACASSAR OIL well 

into the roots of your hair. This 

will keep it in perfect condition, 

impart to it a lovely glossiness and 

long delay baldness. ROWLAND’S 

Of Chemists, Stores MACASSAR OIL has been famous as 
and Hairdressers. a hair tonic and dressing for 140 years 


Send for Free Booklet 
about the Hair. 


mae rik S 
> Macassar Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS LTD. 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 
et 
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- the 
Heart of 
Britain to 
the ends of 











It was during the Seven Years War that Jose 
Joaquin Carreras opened in Regent Street his 
establishment for the manufacture and sale of 
»zood Tobacco. Here was Craven Mixture born, 
blended exclusively for the third Earl of Craven. 


Nearly 150 years ago! Much has changed since 
then. That first Carreras shop—where for four 
_ reigns the greatest of the land were known to 
, foregather—that shop has long since gone. 





But one thing remains unchanged: the Carreras’ 


i ARCADIA’~ tradition of making fine Tobaccos. Craven 


Mixture is the same grand old Craven; the 


; , ‘* Arcadia Mixture” which inspired Barrie; un- 
Boris ts "hie Late Sasen® altered in its character and enduring charm. 
is Carreras’ Craven Mizture. 
; To-day the whole World knows Craven Mixture. 
Fine Cut, Double Broad Cut, In every Capital City of the World, in almost 
Extra Mild, every Town within and without the Empire, 
1 02. 1/3, 2 oz. 2/6, 4 02. 5/-, Craven Mixture is bought and smoked, and 
in Airtight tins. (The 1 oz. size loved; a Tobacco of outstanding merit . 
18 not exported.) cool, fragrant, and satisfying.... Yes, ‘a 


Tobacco to live for.” 


CRAVEN ‘onicco 


‘MADE BY CARRERAS LTD., (FOUNDED 1798). yABEADIA WORKS, LONDON, N.W.1. 
(C.M,53) 
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Send your orders enclosing greetings 
and we will post our SHORTBREAD, 
SCOTCH BUNS, PLUM PUDDINGS 
and CAKES, for Christmas delivery. 


The new price list will be sent to you on request. 











A Civil Servant, 
aged 28, report 
on October 14th, 
m7) 1935, in reference 

"to ‘a course of 
MAXALDING, 
as follows :— 

“You will be 
pleased to know 
that I have been 
progressing very 
well with the 
This pupil wastrainedentirely by Curse and am well 


satisfied with the 
Maxalding without apparatus. results, My regret 


is that I did not goin for it earlier. I was attracted 
in the first instance by the candour of your adver= 
tisements. They rang truer than those which claim 
marvellous results in a few days. That instinct of 
mine was acorrect one. Your system does what it 
saysit will. Good physical training has far-reaching 
ery I find even mental work benefits very much 
y Rad 

Testimonial guaranteed genuine and unsolicited under 
forfeit of £50. 


INVESTIGATE MAXALDING NOW 


By Postcard, Letter or Coupon. When the Coupon is used 
kindly delete the unnecessary items and | post it, together with 
the ious culars, to Mr Saldo 

E, ADDRESS, AGE AND ‘OCCUPATION. 


: To MrA. M. Baldo (Dept. 961), 14 Cursitor Street, London, : 
: E.C.4, Send me, free of postage or liability, your 20,000-words : 
: illustrated explanatory treatise :— : 


NATURE'S WAY TO HEALTH. ‘ 

I suffer from and desire to be cured of Constipation, : 

" “Indigestion, Nervous Debility, Weak Lungs, fatigue, : 
Lack of Development, Rheumatism, Obesity, Suscepti- : 
BEITEY U0 URSGR, Glracensacss:-Uvnstiataah’ > + cheep bee ¢ee Save ° 
2. I desire to secure Great Speed and Endurance, ° 
desire to secure Strength and Development. 8 

















someone bg ytunate than 
myself this Christmas ? 


Thousands of poor families will have 
no Christmas celebrations at all, unless 
given a helping hand. YOU, if you 
will, can turn sadness into gladness, 


provides makes 
parcelsfor ONE 
TEN poor ™ family 
families happy 


Please send a gift to Preb. canis 
C.H.,D.D., 55 Bryanston St., London, W.! 


CHURGH ARMY 































that ty aan choose with confidence 
at he can weat with assutance 


Every man appreciates addi- 
tional Collars and when you 
choose “Van Heusen” Semi- 
Stiff Collars, his ‘present’ 
problem is quickly solved. 


So remember this Christmas 
to give “Van Heusen” Semi- 
Stiff Collars, useful—smart— 
serviceable—a better gift he 
could not give himself. 


Wel 


‘VAN HEUSEN" 


‘d Trade Mark 
SEMI-STIFF LAR < 
Price 
. i The leading Men’s Wear Shops and 
| 3 Outfitters stock ““Van Heusen” 
EACH Collars in a wide range of shapes 
ENTIRELY BRITISH. in white and coloured designs. 


Ask also for “VAN HEUSEN” “COUNTRY” and 
“COLLARITE” SHIRTS for Week-End and Sports Wear. 


Sole Makers : 
Harpine, Turon & Hartiey Lrp., King’s House, Haymarket, London, §.W.1. 
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Those “difficult” names on _ your 
Christmas gift list—consider them again 
over a glass of Mackinlay’s Scotch 
Whisky. Its wonderful smoothness will 
give you your inspiration ; - ; Give 
Mackinlay’s Very Old Blend—or “ M.L.,” 
Mackinlay’s Liqueur, the 12 year old 
Scotch Whisky... 
Their true High- 
land flavour, is 
deeply appreci- 
ated bythe kind of 
people who “have 
everything.” 











Mackinlay’s 


There's no use talking JAS/E/I/ 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & Co., LEITH AND LONDON. 
Established 1820. 








ee 


Simple to install, 


. umps or electri 
control and main- i - 


atteries 5 run for 


tain; start from hour 

cold with a swing pee withon = 
of the handle; tention ; stand a 
save the expense, against salt water 
weight and up- grime, excessive 
keep of extra heat and cold 


accessories such 


year in and year 
as compressed 


out without a 


air cylinders, air falter. 
8 21 h.p. to 
Models 182 hip. 


= 
GIVE ENDLESS SERVICE 
rglus Co., Ltd., Dobbie’s Loan, Glasgow 

















Miss WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ REST 


PORTSMOUTH, 1881 and DEVONPORT, 1876 
Co-Founders: 


The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all 

lovers of the Sea and Ships to assist them 

in carrying on this fifty-year-old work for the 

benefit, physically, morally and spiritually, 

of the men of the Royal Navy all over the 
world. 

FUNDS are greatly needed at the 
present time to enable us to continue our 
various activities for their comfort, welfare 
and well-being. 192,540 sleepers accom- 
modated last year. Attendances— Devotional 
Meetings, 98,829; Concerts, etc., 27,394 
Visits to Ships, Hospitals, and Sick Bays 
made by our Workers, 5,312. 


Legacies are a most welcome help 


Contributions should be sent to The Hon. 

Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 

Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ Nat. Prov 
Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth.” 

Our “Royal Naval Needlework Guild” 
is a great help to our sailors’ wives 
and their children. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 
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PLAYER'S “NO NFAY ie 


1(@) J NEGO 

















For the smoker with 
a critical perception of 
tobacco-quality ‘No Name’ 
is at once pleasing and 
satisfying. It conforms 
to a standard frequently 
sought after but seldom 
attained, even in the more 
expensive pipe-tobaccos. 
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"tesued by The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Utd 
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XMAS GIFT FOR MEN 








BRITISH MADE 


PAT. REGD. DES. 


Just rub blade 
from side to side. 
No moving parts 
to go wrong. 


GUARANTEED 
TO SHARPEN 





4 ivet 
sommes cess 2/6 


Newstrop,Razorand 7/6 HE SAVED £1 ON BLADES 4%° 


WRITES: 
**T used to have a new blade every week at a cost of fourpence. 


Postage free U.K. 3 9d. extra abroad. 


The “‘Newstrop” has been scien- I have already saved 20/- on blades.” 

tifically designed to meet the 

demand for a strop and hone ANOTHER WRITES: 

combined that has nomechanical ‘*To-day, nine months afterwards, I am still using the same 


parts, needs no skill to use and is 
efficient. 


NEWTON SALES CO., LTD., 3 Bank Bidgs., 62 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


blade, and what is more, I don’t know when I shall change it.” 





NEW 3/6 NET EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 


Not Without Dust and Iteat 


By WESTON MARTYR. 


The £200 Millionaire 
The Little Doctor 
Ships of Youth 

GI Study of Maniage in Modem India 


By MAUD DIVER. 
Author of ‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,’ &c. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EpinsurcH anp LONDON. 
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A Glot 
solves 1 
put boc 
give ! 

beauty 
units. 

to matc 


The Gl 
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British 
Terms 











Unit-a-Year- Gut 


for Book-lover friends! 


A Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase 
glves not only the problem of where to 
put books but your problem of what to 
ve! It is a. practical gift of lasting 
peauty and utility. Give one or several 
mits. Next. Christmas send another unit 
omatch. Think of the joy it will give! 






Set 2 as shown with plain 
glass to doors, 85.5.0 
in Figured Oak. 


In Walnut or Mahogany, 
7.2.6 
(Or with double diamond 


leaded glass, 
£1.11.6 extra.) 


The Globe- Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcase 
is“ Always complete but never finished.” 


British throughout. Deferred Payment 
Tems from 10/- monthly. 


* Write for Catalogue 32B showing 

The () Q- erpic C () Std styles and prices, and how you can 

adapt the Globe- Wernicke‘* Elastic” 

LONDON: 44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82, Victoria St., S.W.1. Bookcase to suit your taste in fur- 
MANCHESTER: 13, Victoria St, nishing. 








Christmas in East London 


| 0 will pay for a Christmas 
all 
Treat for 5 poor 


children. 17,000 such 
Treats are to be provided if 
funds permit. 
£ ] will pay for large Christmas 
parcels to four families. 














Please aid us to brighten lives in 
dreary East London. Contributions 
gratefully acknowledgedby The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, 
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A CHRISTMAS BOX IN A PILLAR BOX 








The | 
ast nd 


STEPNEY CENTRAL HALL, BROMLEY STREET, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.1I. 





. (66? ” ALP, SARAH, and the 
Send for a Copy: TwixT ALDGATE PUMP AND POPLAR,” fiterE oN’ will be 


profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6. grateful for your response 
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DESSERT UTENSILS=== — 





Our latest production consists of a Sugar Dredger with tall 
Cream Ewer for Dessert. 











It will be particularly attractive to many customers because 
of the Celtic ornament with which it is embellished. 


Both pieces are entirely of silver and contained within a 
handsome case. 





SILVER, Dredger, Height 63”, Jug, Height 4” £5 .0.0 
» 44’ 27.0.0 


” 
+B) ” 9 8 ” 





BROOK & SON 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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FINEST NATURAL 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


MADE PERFECT BY AGE 


eee 





Take “SANTIQUARY” 
for your spirits. 

It takes a really good 
spirit to make really 
good spirits. 


Make it your 
Home Whisky 


If any difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
please write for name of nearest agent to: 


J. & W. HARDIE, 
EDINBURGH 




















Thresher & Glenny were outfitting for India 
before even the Suez Canal was visualised, 
and are still performing their traditional 
service to experienced travellers when Air 
Transport has brought Calcutta within four 
days of London. 


THE 
“GLEMDAN” 
CASE 













Designed for Air Travel by Thresher & | 


| Glenny, the World’s most famous outfitters. | 


Facilitates rapid packing and quick customs | 
examination. Unequalled for strength and | 
lightness. 


Size, 27 x 17 x 84. Weight, 10 lbs. 
Price, £3 213: 6. 


THRESHER & GLENNY LTD. 


Established as Indian Outfitters in 
1755 at The Sign of the Peacock 


182 & 153 STRAND 
LONDON, wW.C.2 


Next to Somerset House 
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DO NOT PASS BY 
ON THE OTHER SIDE 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan can be had in our everyday life than that of 
the women and girls, some mere children, to the number 
of about 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue Homes 
in union with the Association, and who, having “fallen 
by the wayside” through human lust, are rescued by 
the modern “Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED 

































Will you be a “Good Samaritan” too, and assist us 
in the support of this Christ-like work? 
£400 REQUIRED BEFORE END 
OF 1935 
Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged hy 
THE CHAIRMAN 
CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.I 





Are you reading 


BlackwWood’s ‘Tales 
from the Outposts’? 















SHIRTS oF _ocacrry | PP UN Ree) vey ane | | 
in “DE LUXE’ My mm tg me YEAST TABLETS 4 
(Hee teland Cotton) at 16/9 with 2 Collars FOR REJUVENATION & VITAL ENERGY 


also HEAVY WEIGHT FINE POPLIN 50-1'3, 150-2'6, 350-5! 1250(FAMILY SIZE)I5’OF ALL CHEMISI 
(Egyptian Cotto t 13/9 d ( . 
ep mp srremleme | H.B.T. PRODUCTS, GLASGOW 5S... 


Patter: Geo. Makers 
THE BInGLaY TeXxTILS CO. LTD., Bingley, Yorks. BCM/HBT LONDON W.C.I. 



























Neo-Craft Sectional Bookcases are 
designed on purely modern but not 
extreme lines. Beautiful woods 
and skilled workmanship combine 
to replace the frills and ornaments 
of the old-fashioned type. The 
sliding plate-glass doors give perfect 
accessibility and are dust-proof. 


MINTY BOOKCASES pres eg 
Write for ILLUSTRATED CATA- Height, 4ft.7in. Width, 8 ft. gin. 
LOGUE containing fullest particulars Oak, £22.10.6. Walnut, £29.19.9 





O- 








of MINTY Bookcases, including 


various period styles, at moderate A Minty Bookcase — 
ee makes an ideal 
Rinty OXFORD, ” Christmas Gift. 


London Showrooms: 
128 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. teeneameaer 










Manchester Showroom: 
5 Exchange St., Manchester. 
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“THIS GREAT SERVICE 


 “‘THE 
LIFE-BOATS” 


“I appeal,” says the Prince of Wales, 
“to the men and women of our Empire 
to give generously in support of this 
great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal 
not only as President of the Institution, 
but as Master of the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets.” 


Ze! 


One million 5/- ave needed every year. * 
What can you afford as your share ? 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


THE HARL OF HARROWBY, 
Hon, Treasurer. 


. LEATHER SOLES 
Lieut.-Col, Cc. R. SATTERTHWAITHE, Puritan Tanneries Ltd.. Runcorn. V 
O.B.E., Sec. \ 





yreater Comfort 
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“This is how you get there” 





Overpont ‘peneil 


The place is not 300 yards away, yet he 
insists on drawing a diagram to show you 
how to gét there. It’s difficult to know 
whether to be gratified or annoyed. But 
as your eye strikes the Mordan “EVER- 
POINT ” Pencil in his hand, you under- 
stand and smilingly thank him. You, too, 
would want to display such a pencil— 
such a masterpiece of beauty and utility. 


Man and his MORDAN 
are never parfed 










Erinoid from _- Calendar 


Pencils from boii E.P.N.S., Wholesale 
le 


Silver and ee GG at Distributors : 

various prices. all Sta- 

tioners. In Silver ond Gold | L.G. Sloan,Ltd. 

from Fewellers and Stores. 41, Kingewey, 
London, W.C.2 





SMEDLEYS 


For Health, Rest or Pleasure 


Grounds 10 acres. 270 Bedrooms. 
Two resident Physicians. Terms 
from 13/. to 18/- per day include 
Turkish and ether Baths. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. 
Telephone; Matlock 17 (2 lines). 
Telegrams: Smedleys, Greet: 





On Christmas Day 


we hope to be able to give:— 


800 to 1,000 Roast Beef and Plum 
Pudding Dinners at the Institution 
to destitute men and women. 


Treats for slum and back street 
children. 


Christmas parcels to hundreds of 
poverty-stricken families, 


Please send generous help to 
WILLIAM WILKEs, Secretary 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


(Founded 1841) 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road 
London, E.C.1 




















Better than 
plain MILK 


Allenburys Diet must do you 
more good because it contains, 
in addition to digested milk, a 
high percentage of those vital 
food elements which build up 
energy and resistance to fatigue. 


Its rich, creamy goodness 
renders it more palatable than 
milk alone and much more 
nourishing. Make it your 
daily beverage. 


Allenburys 
DIET 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
PRICES 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 
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J. D. C. Mackay, 
Principal, 


You will sometimes hear it said of a man who had 

on in life, that ‘ opportunity knocked at his door.’ 

n’t believe it. Opportunity never did anything of 
the sort. Opportunity stays right where it is—waiting 
for the right man to come and seize it. 

This is a time unprecedented in the opportunities 
which it offers. In almost every branch of commerce 
and industry and public service—new, responsible, 
well-paid posts are waiting to be filled. But they will 
be filled only by men who are trained to fill them— 
only by the man ‘ who knows the job.’ 

Will you be that man? The answer depends en- 
tirly on yourself. If you say yes/—The School of 
Accountancy can help you to success as surely as it 
has helped thousands and thousands of men who are 
forging ahead to-day. 

t will it cost you ? 

In money—a mere trifle compared to the prizes 
ahead. In time—an hour or two set aside every other 
evening a week, in the quiet of your own home. In 

fort— 
be effort—very little beyond the determination to 
dart, Time after time I have been told by students 
of the fascination of The School’s home courses. To be 
guided and led, step after step, by the most distinguished 
leaders in your profession—to feel yourself acquiring 
anew confidence of success which only knowledge can 
bring you—to know that week by week you are steadily 
becoming the Right Man for the Bigger Job—that is 
an experience which puts all mere ‘ recreations’ in the 


shade ! 

To join The School of Accountancy may well be the 
turning point in your life. But it is a decision which 
you will want to think over. That is why I say—write 
frst for this book. It will tell you everything about 
The School’s courses—in Management, Secretaryship, 
Accountancy, Banking, Insurance, Shipping, Public 
and Civil Service. It will tell you what The School 
has done for others, of what great Industrial leaders 
say of The School. The book will cost you nothing, 
commit you to nothing. But it may mean everything 
to you! 





FREE GUIDE TO CAREERS in 
ommerce, Industry, Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Shipping, Public Services. 
Banking and Insurance—180 pages. Send 
for your free copy to-day. 

Many splendid 


CiVIL SERVICE. 
i n all, age 15 to 22, 


ope: ‘ : 
by competitive examination. Ask for 
wparate Civil Service Guide. 


The School of Accountancy 


#4 BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
AND 94 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.2 
8OUTH AFRICA: SHELL HOUSE, JOHANNESBURG 














THE MODERATE’ DRINKER 


(Published by the British Turvey Treatment 
Association.) 


If we consider the subject of alcohol impartially, 
one of the first things which must strike us—and it 
is an impressive thought—is that, while alcohol has 
been the ruin of thousands, no man, living or dead, 
has ever benefited by it in any conceivable way. 
Can anyone honestly say that alcohol has improved 
his business capacity, that it has increased his 
literary output, that it has helped him to pass 
examinations, that it has been the means of culti- 
vating better relations with his superiors, that it 
has freshened him for an arduous day’s work, that 
it has improved his batting average? As we all 
know, the contrary is the case. 

ALCOHOL LOWERS THE VITALITY, 
it obscures the judgment, it has a bad effect on the 
eye, and there is nothing in the world more calcu- 
d to make a chief look with disfavour on a 
subordinate than the suspicion that he is addicted 
to alcohol. If this is so, why do not more people 
give it up altogether ? 

Before we answer this question, let us consider 
for a moment the man to whom these remarks are 
addressed—the man, and he exists by thousands, 
who calls himself a “ moderate’ drinker. What- 
ever differences may exist between ‘‘ moderate ” 
drinkers, they have one common characteristic by 
which they can always be known. THEY CAN, so 
they tell you, GIVE UP ALCOHOL AT ANY 
GIVEN MOMENT IF THEY WANT TO DO 
SO. Now, since abstention from alcohol is ad- 
mitted by nearly everyone to be of benefit to the 
health, besides being a great benefit to the pocket 
—and let any “ moderate” drinker who doubts 
this cy | a strict account of what he spends on 
alcohol during the week—we ask again, how is it 
that these temperate people, upon whom alcohol 
has so little hold, do not acquire an admitted benefit, 
which costs them no trouble ? 

And now we will answer the question. They do 
not do so for the reason that seven “‘ moderate ” 
drinkers out of ten are in reality 


IMMODERATE DRINKERS, 


and that, even if they wanted to give up alcohol, 
they could not do so UNAIDED without a very 
great deal of trouble, discomfort, and inconvenience. 
Their potations may be “ moderate,” but they are 
re ; no day passes without their system 
becoming more and more impregnated with alcohol. 
By all means let them try to give it up; but when 
they have discovered for themselves what sudden 
abstention means they will, if they are wise, bethink 
themselves of the Turvey Treatment, which is not 
only sure and harmless, but which obviates all 
feeling of collapse and depression. 

Patients or their friends can be seen daily from 
10 till 5.30. Saturdays, 10till11. (Special appoint- 
ments may be made by B ves. or post; no charge 
for consultation personally or by letter.) 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 

The following inquiry form may be filled in and forwarded 
(or a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars and 
advice will be forwarded under plain cover. 
eoecscecsceed TEAR OFF AND POST...........-- 
Confidential, ; 

To the MEDICAL SUPT., BRITISH T.T. 
ASSOCIATION, 


ON, 


HANOVER House, 14 HANOVER SQUARR, LONDON, W. 1. 
Entrance, Harewood Place.) 


Telephone: Mayfair, 3406 (two lines). 
Telegrams: ‘ Turvert, Wesdo, London.” 


Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACK WOOD’s. 
Bs hoccncdpesccccccccccccccccccccccccecesessbeseueabede eee 
RDB cc vevcvccccccsecsccssvesess peesnatonséness weesecsce ove 


se eeceeceere POOR O OOO OOOO EE TERE EE eee eens eeeseseesses 


Dec. 1935. [BLACK WOOD’s. 
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SILVER PAPER ae 


| 


i 


| 


ANY of our customers feel that 
they give and receive a certain 
amount of expensive yet useless 
presents, and we are often asked to 
suggest something inexpensive, un- 
usual and useful. 


Our answer is that we can think of 
no more appropriate article than a 
strong, heavy Silver Paper Knife with 
a plain double-edged blade and a 
solid handle embellished with Celtic | 
ornament in relief. | 


The total length is 10 inches | 
and the price only £2.2.0 | 
| 

i | 

| 


Willingly sent on approval against remittance. | 





BROOK & SON 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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delightfully satisfying : packed in boxes of roo or 50. 
The only thing cheap about them is the price 
G/3 per 100 post free 


Cigars (Endcut) ALL HAVANA TOBACCO: 


A comforting aromatic smoke of guaranteed quality, good 
size and weight. 25/- for box of 50; 49/- per 100. 


A large selection of fine Imported Havana Cigars 


Solace Circles Pipe Tobacco: 
A smoke ecstatic for Merchant, Professor, Artist, 
Sportsman or Traveller. The finest combination ever 
discovered of choice Natural Tobaccos. 12/6 per }-lb. Tin. 


Pizim Cigarettes: Luxurious Sedative and 





J. J. FREEMAN & Co. LTD. 


MAKERS from Leaf to finished product 
JUSTLY FAMOUS ALL THE WORLD OVER FOR FINE SMOKES 
and all Smokers’ Requisites 


90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Please write for Catalogue and Export Prices 


Cables: SMOKISTOR, LONDON Phone: GROsvenor 1529 




















HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


1,100 poor boysand girls, taken from poverty, and now living inpleasant and healthy 
surroundings, and being given a chance in life to become good and useful men 
and women. THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been earried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


1,100 CHILDREN ALWAYS BEING MAINTAINED OVER 33,000 

Here are two really happy girls from one of our Homes have already passed 
through the Society’s 
Homes and Training Ship. 








The Society remember 
with profound gratitude 
their first President and 

art Founder, the 7th 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
pve? over 50 years ago. 

e laboured throughout 
his life to right the wrongs 
of the children of the poor. 


PLEASE SEND 
A DONATION TODAY 
and know that you have 
been the means of helping 
to bring happiness into 
the lives of 1,100 poor 
boys and girls, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESIDENT: 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G 
































traps for all animals, even rats and moles. 
instructions for using long nets 


DON’T DO THIS! 


STEEL-TOOTHED TRAPS MEAN 


UNNECESSARY TORTURE 


Will you help me distribute leaflets ? 





Funds are also badly needed 





4 


Ihe Fur Crusade recommends furs named on g 
White List, which may be worn with a cleap 
conscience; and also new, efficient and humane = 





Full 7 


Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 











PORT SUDAN 


is served by many of the principal Steam- 
ship Companies, and Dining and Sleeping 
Car trains leave twice weekly for Khartoum. 
Good sea-fishing is obtainable. Fishing 
tackle can be hired at Hotel. 


Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa. 


Big Game abounds. 


Telegrams: SUDANOLOGY, SOWEST, LONDON. 





SUDAN 
KHARTOUM 


on the Blue Nile, 1,200 feet above sea level, 


ENJOYS A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE. 


OMDURMAN 


near-by, stretches for seven miles along the 
banks of the great river. Almost every African 
tribe is represented in this wonderful native city. 


@ There are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Sudan, 


Wadi Halfa and Juba, all under the management of the Sudan Railways, and well-appointed 
steamers leave Khartoum every fortnight for Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, 
where connection is made, via Nimule, with the services of the Kenya and Uganda 
Travelling via Egypt, the journey is performed 
in perfect comfort by express steamers and Dining and Sleeping Car trains. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible countries in which 
PRIVATE STEAMERS can be chartered 
at fixed rates, which include catering, servants, transport animals, 
forage and attendants, bearers, skinners and camp equipment, 
Excursions can also be arranged with the Game Warden, Khartoum, for those 
wishing to shoot in the Blue Nile, Red Sea, Kordofan or Dongola Districts. 
PARTICULARS of Inclusive 
tickets at reduced rates, Hotels, etc., obtainable from 


SUDAN RAILWAYS 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W1 


Tours, through inclusive 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 9921 
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DRAKE 


By EDMUND VALE 


This is an old-time game, combining the 
skill of chess with the romance of the sea, 
and is probably the finest sea game of skill 
ever invented. 

Handsomely boxed, complete with chart now 
printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 3 privateers, 
tide counters and book of rules. Price £1.1.0. 


Of Harrods, Hamleys, Army. and Navy, and 
stores, or send P. 


Teaflet free publishers. 
R. ROSS & Co., Ltd., 2 Albion Terrace, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


C. for illustrated 














HIGH GRADE LIBRARY FURNITU 


RE 


Figured Oak Flat-Top Desk ; 50 in. wide, 
go in. deep and 31 in. high; with automatic 
locking. Carriage paid in Great Britain. 


£6.6.0 


Available i; 
in Walnut or 
Mahogany 
Write 
jor 
tllustrated 
list 
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DEPRIVED 


—not of Parents 
but of their love 


WHEN LOVE GOES and neglect, 
ill-treatment take its place—then 
for a little child it is the end 
of the world. The N.S.P.C.C. 
exists to prevent the sufferings of 
children. 109,471 were protected 
last year. Will you help? 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
now to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. 
Wyatt Truscott, Bt., or Director 
Wm. J. Elliott, National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. (Chairman: The 
Most Hon. The Marquess of Titchfield, 
M.P.) 





President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, 
eae 





Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers 
of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 


Readers of BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE who have 
literary ambitions are advised to write to the 
Regent Institute for a specimen lesson of the 
fascinating and practical Course in Journalism 
and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should 
be addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. 1058), 
Regent House. Palace Gate, London, W.8. The 
great demand for literary work at the present day is 
indicated in the following article by a former page 
editor on a leading daily newspaper. 

How wide and varied is the scope for 
the new writer can be fully appreciated 
only by those who keep in close touch 
with the literary market. 

Thousands of articles and short stories 
are wanted every month. Most of these 
articles and stories are written by outside 
contributors. 

The dearth of good work is often 
embarrassing to editors. They need fresh, 
well-written contributions and cannot 
rely on a few. tried writers for all their 
requirements. 

Writers who can supply what is wanted 
have little difficulty in selling their MSS. 
Their work is often commissioned long 
before it is written. Whenever I found 
promising writers I suggested further 
articles they could do forme. My requests 
for more contributions were not always 
responded to, because these journalists had 
already as much work as they could under- 
take. 

Success awaits the new writer who can 
prove that he knows his job. 

The Regent Institute, a correspondence school 
of world repute, offers absorbingly interesting 
Courses in writing for the Press. All it requires 
of its students is the essential aptitude for literary 
work, good English and ideas. 

Post the following coupon in an unsealed ~~ 


(4d. stamp), or write a simple wa aw of 
specimen lesson and the prospectus 





THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 105S) 

Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 

I shall be glad to receive, free of charge or 


obligation, a specimen lesson of the Postal 
Course in Journalism and Short Story Writing, 


together with a copy of your prospectus, ‘* How 
to Succeed as a Writer.” 
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payments). 
interesting folder to 

Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd., 
Leicester, England. 
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; Imperial 
Good Companion Typewriter 


Price, complete with carrying case, 
12 Guineas (or by subscription 
Send coupon for an 





Q) 


By typing your letters 
you save time, ensure 
legibility and can keep 
copies for future reference. 
Choose the English-made 
‘Good Companion’ Portable 





Name 


Address 
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Malt and Grain 
Judiciously 
Blended 

for Connoisseurs 


A Whisky you will 
be proud to offer 
your friends 





150/- per Case of One Dozen. 
Delivered on Receipt of Cheque. 


PATERSON & CO. 


Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
and 112 Nicolson St., EDINBURGH 














P FLAVOUR SEALED! 


A Natural Tobacco specially 
processed in small quantities 


Old Chart 


GENUINE 


DARK NEGROHEAD 


TOBACCO 


1 |- OUNCE TIN 1/- 


on | 


Tf not easily obtainable, send 2/- 
for Sample 2 oz., in Airtight Tin, 
and address of nearest retailer 


@ EXPORT PRICE 
18/- for 2 lbs. Postage extra 
(allow 7 lbs. gross weight for Post) 





From the House of 


JOHN DIX & CO. LTD. 
LIVERPOOL| 


SE | 











BLACKWOOD’S ADVERTISER. 


For Crippled and Orphaned Girls 


300 crippled girls are being taught at Edgware and Clerkenwell 
how to make artificial flowers. This means useful 
employment instead of idleness: opportunity instead of 
hopelessness: a certain measure of self-support and 
independence. 
200 bright-faced children are being trained for womanhood at 
the Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea, under the affection and 
care of their “‘ House mothers.” 


70 years ago this work was started. It has been maintained 
ever since by the generosity of the Public. 








PLEASE HELP US 


CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
- EDWARD COOKE, Supt.; ALFRED G. GROOM, Sec. 


dobn Groom’ s Crippleage ana Flower Girls’ Mission 


(INCORPORATED) 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


J Watford By Pass Road, Edgware, Middlesex 








A copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on application 





Will you make the Mission one of yourlegatees? 


; | take 
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Pleasure 
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There are seven excellent golf 
courses, offering every variety of 

9 lay, within easy reach of the a 

= R The town is full of 

















oyal. 
"a activities and amusements. Special treatment for Gout, 
, THE Rheumatic Conditions, Kidney 
Disorders, etc. 
ra 
t) ROYAL Ai OTEL Sheltered Climate. Delightful 
is in the best part of the Prom- Entertainments; Music, etc. 
) cape had tee tarmm ure sacar | -gesSiienigetde trom sngeceitet 
3 ’ e .pt., The Pump . le 
L, reasonable. P Please | write for Travel Rail from London (Paddington Station) 
further details, mentioning this by G.W.R. Spa Expresses at 11.15 and 1.15 gs 
- paper. From the Provinces by L.M.S. and G.W.R. 

















CHRISTMAS GIFTS 









































Bar Brooch, 
£2.15.0 

















Brooch, £3 .3 .0 





Pendant with chain, £4 .4.0 


Gold and tiny round white pearls of fine 

Double Spray Brooch, quality, that may symbolise the expres- 

£5.15 .0 sion of your Christmas Greetings—White 
Heather for Luck. 





BROOK & SON 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 























WHITE HEATHER FOR Seam 
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Christmas time findsT he Salvation Army 
yverymerry. It is the season when half 
the world of Christendom draws to- 
gether in one common festive, family 
pond, and the other half, friendless, 
forgotten, misses the feast. The Salva- 
tion Army is out after that other half. 
In its 200 Homes, Slum Posts and other 
centres of Social Service in Great 
Britain The Army spreads its tables 
and musters its entertainment-talent 
for a minimum of 24,000 guests. 


Every two shillings given, marked ‘ Christmas 

Cheer,” brings another inside the joyous circle. 

Others are given the means of celebrating in their 
own homes (a ‘wonder parcel’ costing 10/-). 


You give a real meaning to Christmas 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


Kindly send a gift to General EVANGELINE BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 








MEKELITE 


is my name. 
LiGHT WITHOUT GLARE 
. ismy 
object 










"i Me i ee ae 
There are MEKELITE fittings 
of all shapes, colours and sizes, 
from the littl SEWING 
MACHINE LIGHT to the tall 
FIL.OOR STANDARDS; not forgetting the 
BUOK-REST WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
If you like a good light, without glare in your 
eyes, try MEKELITE fittings. A post-card 
with your address and mention of Blackwood’s 
will bring you illustrations and full details. 


MEK-ELEK Engineering Ltd. 
| 16. Douglas Street, LONDON, S.W.I. 





















A Splendid Gift 


Our New 8x30 
LIGHTWEIGHT VICTOR BINOCULAR 
is an ideal gift-for the Traveller, Sports- 
man, Yachtsman, Nature Lover, etc. 


British made throughout. Exceptionally 
wide field of view and brilliant definition. 
Weight reduced from 26 ozs. to 16 ozs., 
thereby allowing the glass to be carried 
and used for long periods without fatigue. 
A first-grade glass at a reasonable price. 
Really wonderful value. Agproval 
wilingly. 


£10.10.0 
Complete in Case 


NEW and SECOND-HAND Binoculars and 

Telescopes by all leading makers, ZEISS, ROSS, 

BARR &STROUD. Complete lists on — 
Prices from 60/-. 


COGSWELL & HARRISON 
168 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
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OMEGA pocket & wrist watches 
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more than a present... 


TIS A TOKEN FOR ALL TIME 


We do not seek to persuade you to 
give watches to your friends. A gift 
of that importance is not the result 
of the printed word. But if some 
favourite is going to receive a watch 
from you this Christmas, let it be 
an Omega. An Omega is a very 
special event. It will see many, 
many winters grow old. It will 
always recall Christmas 1935. It 
will time the arrival of many new 
years, but it will always bring 
memories of this New Year. It will 
regard the passing of years as some- 
thing which depends on itself. The 
hours, weeks, months will be wel- 
comed and despatched as accurately 
and unhesitatingly in twenty years 
as to-day. Time means very little to 
an Omega —and yet Time is its 
only job. 


We do not seek to persuade you to 
give watches to your friends—but to 


give Omegas. 








Model 4525 81 18ct. Gold - £25.0.0 














Model 816 26.5 Staybrite - £5 .5.0 





AN OMEGA WATCH IS TAUGHT TO TELL THE TRUTH AT THE FACTORY 


EXACT TIME FOR LIFE 


From {60.0.0 to {2.17.6 at Selected Jewellers only. : : : £ 
For the name of your nearest Omega Jeweller and our little leaflet ‘Ten interesting facts about a Precision 


Watch ”’—write to Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd., 26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.x. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Patrons— 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 





The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1867. 
38, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.|, 
New Address: On and after March 2nd, 1936—Medway St., Westminster, London, S,W, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


+. HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing to 
the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies 
their Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereaye. 
ment, or other temporary distress. 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely by the 
WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 

At this season of the year the applications for help show a marked 
increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the needs. 
Clothing of every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 56,000 cases of clerical distress. 


Secretary—Cartain T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


President— 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING 
OF SWEDEN 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJFSTY 
THE KING 


MACPHERSON’S 
ry | > b> 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





THE OLD STANDARD OF 
QUALITY WHICH MADE 
SCOTCH WHISKY FAMOUS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Sole Proprietors: 
John E.M°Pherson & Sons : 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
(Established 1857) 











Sunshine, glorious views, 
enchanting gardens 


KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


Anold-established Hotel modernly equipped 
A.A, tor Golf wo R.A.C. 
Write Manager for NEW TARIFF 
with revised and very moderate | 
Terms for the Winter months. 



































ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





For Ladies A Fleecy Wrap Coat made 
to measure for £3.13. 6. 
Write for patterns. 


For Gentlemen A Camel-hair Bed | 
Jacket, price 25/*. | 
State chest measure- 
ment. /deal for those 
who read in bed. 


wor 


SCOTTISH WOOLCRAFT HOUSE 
34 ALVA ST., EDINBURGH, 2 
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THIS WINTER— 


JAMAICA 


Details aid illustrated 
brochure from Elders & 
Fyffes Ltd., 31/32 Bow 
St., London, W.C.2. 
West End: 125 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. City: 
7¢ ile St., Bish 


lands. 





gate, E.C.3, or Usual 
Agents. 






THE 





Go by Fyffes Line. 
outside rooms. 


£50 return ticket permits your return any time. 
£55 return by same ship includes 5 days in Jamaica 
at the Myrtle Bank Hotel. 


FY FFES LINE 


COMFORT 






Sail into health-giving sunshine; tonic breezes; 
magnificent scenery—glorious Jamaica; where you 
can choose every amusement—even choose your 
climate—languorous sub-tropics to bracing high- 


First-class only. All 
Frequent and regular sailings. 


ROUTE 









FREE BOOK FOR 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS 


IT SHOWS THE WAY TO SUCCESS IN JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING 


LEARN TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE AND FOR PROFIT 


AND 


EARN MONEY AT HOME IN SPARE TIME. POST COUPON NOW 


GUCCESSFUL students of the Metropolitan 

College of Journalism include many with 
absolutely no previous experience of writing for 
the Press. They follow an amazing variety of 
callings in almost every country in the world, 
and their work is appearing in an immense 
variety of newspapers and magazines. 

Many people who are by no means literary 
geniuses can—and do—make quite an appreciable 
addition to their incomes by writing articles and 
stories in their spare time. If you have some 
natural aptitude for the 
work and a real interest in 


“The Course so far has been 
an absolute pleasure.” 





“TIT am conscious of a vast 
improvement in my style of 
writing since taking up the 
Course, and can heartily recom: 
mend it to others.” 





* As thisis the first story I have 
ever written, 1 am delighted at 
its success.” 





“ Thank you for the lessons for 
my son. Ag an old journalist. / 
find your method an excellent 
guide to our profession.” 








it, the College will teach you all you need to know— 
how to find ideas, and how to turn them into 
saleable articles and stories. 

Take the first step now and fill in the coupon 
attached. 

With your copy of “‘ Modern Journalism and Story 
Writing,” you will receive an invitation to obtain a 
Free Criticism of a specimen short story or article 
and any further advice you may require. You will 
enjoy —s this fascinating Book which may open 
for you the door to a larger life and considerable 
financial gain. Send for it NOW. 

If you are interested in PLAY-WRI'ING obtain 
free particulars of the College intensely practical 
Postal Course in the subject. Please mark coupon 
“ Play-Writing.” 


r——FREE BOOK GOUPON—POST NO ae 


Please send me—without charge or obligation—a copy of 
your Free Book, ‘ Modern Journalism and Story Writing,” 
together with your offer of a Free Criticism of my work. 
J1/2. 








WAMR. .ccccccccccccccccceveccccscoccecccevescoseccescescees 
(In Capitals) 
ADDRESS. 2.02 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccs 
Blackwood’: Mag., 
Dec., 1935. sevevevevcececceccceceses covecccccccooces 
Dept. J 1/2 
ST. ALBANS 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
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THE RED DEER : 


OF LANGWELL AND BRAEMORE, 1880-1934 
By THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G.., G.C.V.O. 


With a brief account of the Flora of Caithness by Robert Moyes Adam, F.L.s. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth. 7} x of ins. 


10s. 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-LIFE 


Studies in Race, Culture and Tradition 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE 


Author of Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom, Wonder Tales from 
Scottish Myth and Legend, &c. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH WILDEST PAPUA 


By J. G. HIDES, A.R.M. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author tells of two expeditions into the unknown interior. Witha 
mere handful of native policemen, he crossed mountains, traversed valleys, 
cut through virgin forest where no white man had been before. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
17 STANHOPE ST., GLASGOW :: and at LONDON 


























Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MY WATER-CURE 


As tested through more than Thirty Years, 
and described for the Healing of Diseases 
and the Preservation of Health. 


BY 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EpinspurGH AND LONDON. 
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Sidgwick ¢& Jackson Ltd. 


For Christmas Gitts 
RUPERT BROOKE 


TWENTY POEMS |]. 


With Portrait 


COMPLETE POEMS 5j/- 


Also in leather, 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 


LITHUANIA: 4 Play in One Act 


With a Note by JoHN DRINKWATER. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


TRAITOR ANGEL «=e 


Complete Edition of STOBART’S 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S | Glory that was Greece 


Little Plays of Saint and 
Francis Grandeur that was Rome 
Pocket size. 3 vols. 5/- each | Revised Editions, 10/6 net each 




















The Triple Crown: Behind the Scenes at 
Papal Conclaves, from the XV. Century to the 
Present Day. By VALERIE PIRIE 

With 34 Plates. 18s. 





VERSES: ‘A Muse at Sea’ | JONES’S WEDDING, &c. 
and Others By the late 
By E. HILTON YOUNG A. H. SIDGWICK 
(Lord Kennet of the Dene) 
3s. 6d. Revised Edition. 3s. 6d. 








we For the Exhibition Wa 
A BACKGROUND TO 


CHINESE PAINTING 


By R. SOAMES JENYNS 
Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


London: 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 











MATT MARSHALL BOOKS 


Fourth Large Impression. ( 


The Travels of Tramn- Royal | 


BEING THE ACCOUNT OF HIS TWO JOURNEYS AFOOT THROUGH 
THE WILD HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND AND IN THE ISLES OF 
SKYE AND MULL; OF HIS EATING OUT AND SLEEPING OUT 
IN ALL WEATHERS ; OF HIS ENCOUNTERS AND CONVERSA- 
TIONS ; OF HIS ESCAPES, FRIGHTS AND THRILLS ; AND OF 
HIS FIBS, TRESPASSES AND ROGUERIES: WRITTEN DOWN 
AND ARRANGED, TOGETHER WITH POEMS AND OTHER WEAK- 
NESSES AND ODDITIES, BY HIS ASTONISHED OTHER SELF 


it tal 




















MATT MARSHALL 


AND i 


Tramn-Reoyal on the Toby 


BEING THE TRUE HISTORY OF HIS EARLIER ADVENTURES ON 
THE ROAD IN WALES AND ENGLAND AND HIS LATER WANDER- 
INGS IN GALLOWAY; OF HIS JOYS AND SORROWS AS A 
ROGUE AND VAGABOND ; OF THE COMPANY HE KEPT AND 
THE POLICEMEN HE AVOIDED ; OF HIS DESCENT THROUGH 
DOSSHOUSE AND CASUAL WARD TO THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT ; AND OF HIS ARRESTS AND IMPRISONMENTS ; TO- 
GETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE WHOLE ENTIRE WORLD 
OF THE TOBY: WRITTEN BY 





MATT MARSHALL 


who wrote ‘ The Travels of Tramp-Royal.’ 


‘‘Matt Marshall is a sheer delight.’’—Sunday Times. 

““ The adventures, trials, and excitements of the road have never been 
better described.” —Country Life. 

“To take a tramp with Mr Marshall is an easy way of spending an 
inexpensive and interesting holiday.’’—Punch. 

‘““The real thing.’’—J. M. BuLtocu. 
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BATSFORD’S ‘BRITISH HERITAGE’ SERIES 








THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


An Account of the Land and its People 


By GEORGE BLAKE 

With a Foreword by ERIC LINKLATER al 
ining 128 pages of Text and 120 superb Photographic 
or eri with a Colour Frontispiece by KEITH 
HENDERSON. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.). 
It is no exaggeration to claim that this new work pro- 
vides the most important analysis of Scottish life and 

character produced in recent times. 


COMPANION VOLUMES 


Each containing 128 pages of T ext 

and 130 superb Photographic 

Illustrations. Price 78. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 


The Spirit of Ireland 
The Heart of England 
The Spirit of London 
The Parish Churches of 











k is lavishly illustrated with photographs and 
eueen ogy A Be. the Scottish Scene in all its aspects, England 
from the majestic and windswept solitudes of Wester The Cathedral s of 
Ross to the teeming life of East end Glasgow. En ry an d 
THE FACE OF SCOTLAND || fhe Abbeys of England 
, . English Villages and 
A Pictorial Review of its Scenery Hamlets 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY || The Countryman’s Eng- 
l]|__ With a Foreword by JOHN BUCHAN, C.H., LL.D. land 
Containing 128 pages of Text and 1 otographic 
Illustrations. With a Coloured Frontispiece by W. RUSSELL The English Country 
Fuint, R.A., 4 maps; and 21 attractive Pen Drawings in the H 
Text. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. (by post 8s.). ouse 
“It is something of a mystery that such a wonderfully illustrated The Old Inns of England 








volume could be produced for so modest a price."—GLASGOW HERALD. 





On sale at all good Bookshops, or from the Publishers : 
B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 15 North Audley St., London 
































me Be 
Classics of Distinction 


The Works of Francis Rabelais 


Translated into English, 1653. Illustrated with 
100 full-page plates and numerous decorations by 
W. Heatu Rosinson. Complete, two volumes 
in one. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt designed backs. 
Published at £1, 1s. Offered at 12s. 6d. . 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini 


By Rosperr H. Hosart Cust, M.A., Oxon. 
With 70 Plates. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Published at £1,1s. Now Offered at 12s. 6d. 


The Decameron of Boccaccio 


Translated by J. M. Rico. Illustrated witk 
Fifteen Plates after the Original Drawings by 
Louis CHALon. In two volumes. Royal 8vo. 
Bound in Red Cloth. 
Published at £1, 10s. 














Medici Cards 
and Calendars 


Beautiful in colour, original 
in design, each one is a gift 
in itself. A pleasure to give 
and a pleasure to get. 


Of all good dealers, or the Medici 
Galleries. Send for fully illustrated 
list, post free, and shop by post. 





Offered at 15s. 


The Ten Pleasures of Marriage 
and the Confessions of the New 
Married Couple 


Attributed to Aphra Behn and reprinted from the 
original of 1683. The original 20 plates and two 
engraved titles are re-engraved. Demy 8vo, cloth 
Published at 15s. Offered at 7s. 6d, 























THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. The Navavee Society Ltd. 
7a Grafton St., London, W.1 Empire House, 175 Piccadilly, London 
——— a ra] 
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WHITAKER’S ALMANAGK 
1936 
WILL CONTAIN THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


e 
TO BE UP-TO-DATE THE NEW ISSUE is 
INDISPENSABLE 


“A Reference Library in itself."—The Times 


DE-LUXE LEATHER EDITION, 17 2/6 NET 
Makes the Perfect Gift 


Complete Edition, Cloth Bound, G/-= net 
Shorter Edition, Paper Bound, 3/= net 


(300 pages less than Complete Edition) 


© 
J WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 12 Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.6.4 
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‘THE 
AMERICAN BOOK 


Cigonaut Travel Series = 


Recently Issued 
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JAPAN and SIAM SUPPLY CO. LTD. 





Edited with an Introduction, Notes, 
Bibliography and Index by 
C. R. BOXER 
42/- net 
THE OBSERVATIONS OF 
SIR RICHARD HAWKINS AND HIS 
VOYAGE INTO THE SOUTH SEAS 


Having been establislied since 1912 as 
Américan Book Agents and Publishers, 
with connections all over the U.S.A., we 
know just where to obtain the books our 
clients desire. 

A large and varied stock of American 
books is always carried, thus enabling us 
to execute many orders by return. 


Edited by All orders receive our prompt and careful 

JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, D.Li't. attention, and any books not in stock are 
36/- net obtained in the shortest possible time, 

We also make it our business to keep 

DAM PIER’S right up to date with American publishing, 


and thus are able to’ furnish reliable 
information, which we are always glad 
to do. 

Our Subscription Department is efficient, 
too, and you may safely let us handle 
your subscriptions for American or 
Canadian periodicals. 


The SERVICE we offer is 
PROMPT . . EXPEDITIOUS 
EFFICIENT . ECONOMICAL 


VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES 
With an Introduction by CLENNELL 
WILKINSON and a note on the Discourse 
of Winds by A. C. BELL 
30/- net 


THE VOYAGES OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Now newly translated and edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by 
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CECIL JANE 
he 86 STRAND, LONDON 
175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 Cables: Phone: 
Amerbooks Temple Bar 7128 
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HE IMPREGNABLE STRENGTH of 

the financial industries in Great Britain 
has been demonstrated by the events of 
the past twenty years. Out of successive crises 
British Banks emerge with increased reserves 

and enhanced prestige, British Insurance 
Companies with a record, over the whole 
period, of continued growth in assets, in 


profits and in the capital value of their shares. 


As a permanent investment the shares of 
these great undertakings offer safety of capital 
and certainty of income with exceptional 
prospects of appreciation. 


Hitherto, investment in this rich field has 
been restricted by the high prices of the shares 
and the liability attaching to them in respect 
| of uncalled capital. Through the Trust of 
Bank & Insurance Shares the investor of 
moderate capital can now acquire an interest, 
free from any liability, in shares selected from 
52 British Banking and Insurance Companies. 


TR T 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought 
and sold at any time through any Stock- 
broker or Bank. Estimated yield 4%. 


Price of Units (11th Nov., 1935) 20s. 3d. 
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TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES_ LIMITED 
30 CORNHILL - LONDON - E.C.3. TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 3326 


Apply to the Secretary for Explanatory Booklet. 























E. DENT & CO., L 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK 
“BIG BEN” 


AND CUSTODIANS SINCE ITS ERECTION 


Two of the smallest models of Dent’s Celebrated Turret Clocks 





The ‘‘O” size weight-driven Timepiece with electrically operated striking and Whittington 
Chiming Gear, to show time on 


4 ff 
— 3, . Exposed A.C. or D.C, mains 
Four 13”) dials 100/250 volts 


and to strike the hours on a bell of x cwt., and quarters on 8 bells of proportionate weight. 
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The ‘‘O” size weight-driven Turret Timepiece with automatic electric winding capable of 
driving dials as above model. For A.C. or D.C. mains, 100/250 volts, 


This clock requires no winding by hand and has sufficient power in reserve to maintain 
itself for a period of from 6 to 12 hours in case of current failure, without change of 
performance, and is 


The most accurate and reliable form of Turret Clock made. 
DENTS have their own staff of expert mechanics for repairing and maintaining all types of Turret 
clocks, both their own and other makes, and will gladly give estimates for repairing or winding and 
maintenance, free of charge. 
Special Credit Terms can be arranged for Clocks and Watches over £20 should it be desired. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 
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By Hppointment By Appointment , By Appointment 


TO H.M, THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R:H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Actual Makers of All Types of Watches, Clocks and Marine Chronometers 


A Dent Watch and Clock embodies the latest improvements, being constructed to give 
the extreme accuracy demanded by modern conditions and to resist the influence of 
climatic conditions, while standing up to the hard treatment imposed by this 
strenuous age. 
DENT’s GENTLEMEN’S ENGLISH 
POCKET WATCHES 
Cases, with Inner Dome, Jewelled 
Pe ereoments, Best Overcoil Balance 
Spring. Compensation Balance. 

















129. Silver Open Face 
10 Guineas 


103. g-ct. Gold. Open 
Face 
20 Guineas 


104. g-ct, Gold Half- 
unter 


‘(as tllustrated) 
22 Guineas 






The most satisfactory type of 
WATERPROOF, SANDPROOF, 
SHOCKPROOF and NON-MAGNETIC 
Wrist WATCH, for use in the 
lropics and for Sport, in Strong 
Stainless Steel Case. Fully jewelled 
lever movement, adjusted for 
climatic changes. 


Gent.’s Lady’s 


£5100 £5 150 
Radium Dial, 5/« extra 





THE FIRST BLOW OF THE HOUR DENOTES GREENWICH TIME f 


Telephones: WHIteHatt 2811 Telegrams : DENTSCLOx, 


MANsion House 6738 E. DENT & CO., LTD. Lesquare, Lonpon 
28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, LONDON 





































This Xmas give 
*‘*RELIEF’’—the 
popular choice! 


No other fountain pen has 
ever achieved such wide and 
instantaneous popularity as 
the ‘‘ Relief” Fountain Pen, 
the only fountain pen fitted 
with the world famous 
‘*Relief” nib in gold. Safe; 
reliable, and certain to satisfy, 
the ‘**Relief” Fountain Pen 
affords exquisite ease and 
smoothness of writing, 
together with that perfection 
of detail which makes this 
pen incomparable with any 
other. All ‘‘ Relief” Fountain 
Pens have just that one vital 
part which cannot be 
duplicated—a nib which is 
guaranteed by the trade-mark 
** Relief.” 


Fully guaranteed, non- 
inflammable, and distin- 
guished by the red band on 
the cap. ; 

Select your ‘Relief’’ 
Fountain Pen from an 
attractive range of artistic 
colours at yourStationer’s 

or Stores. 


POPULAR PRICES 


Also De Luxe Model with large 
Nib and Capacity, 30/-, 
Attractive Pen and Pencil Sets 
in several artistic colours, 
12/6, 20/-, 28/6 and 37/6. 


RELIEF 


TRADE MARK 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sole Distribulors— 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY LTD. 
160, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 























BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 





Seeing Britain 
from a new. angle! 


Now that the Road has lost its 
pleasures, more and more motorists 
are turning to cruising for recreation, 
New scenes and experiences, health 
and adventure await you on the 
hundreds of miles of inland waterways 
and coastal seas of these islands, 
There’s fun and freedom afloat, 
especially in the homely comfort of 
a Thornycroft Motor Boat. We offer 
you cruisers from 30 ft. upwards, 
really roomy craft, for extended 
coastal and cross-channel passages, 


Write for 16-page Booklet which 
contains descriptive particulars 
of several popular types of 
Thornycroft Motor Craft. 
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A GIFT OF DISTINCTION— 


FOR the ‘friend who smokes a pipe’ 
there can be no more, subtle or 
Reacts gift than Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
‘obacco. 
7 Reserve owes its special charm te 
the fact that it is a cunning blend of 
seven carefully selected tobaccos, hand 
prepared and time matured. No single 
flavour predominates, and even the con- 
stant smoker's palate is never dulled. 
*? Reserve’ compliments. both the 
donor and the recipient on their ex- 
cellence of taste anu fine judgment. 
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7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Packed with care in Cabinets 
at special Christmas prices. 
Price 20/8 per Ib., post paid. 
Export, 24/- per 2 Ibs., plus 
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INCLUDING RESIDENCE 
ON BOARD AT ALL PORTS 
OF GALL 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES 
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ss. CITY or EXETER 


FROM LONDON 
DEC. 14, 1935 


3.8, CITY ofr NAGPUR 


FROM LONDON 
JAN. 11, 1936 


Calling at 
CAPE TOWN - PORT 
ELIZABETH - EAST 
LONDON - NATAL 
LOURENCO MARQUES 


Steamers specially designed, 
constructed and equipped 
for service in Southern 
latitudes. No inside rooms. 
Spacious decks and public 
apartments 


First Class throughout 


Full particulars apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 8.8. CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall! Street, London, E.C.3 
Tower ‘Bullding, Liverpool - 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow 
wile "Ox Local Agents 
i 








AN Ilustrated Brochure, 

“Ideas for Gifts,” will 
gladly be sent to any address 
in the world on request. 


The 
GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY * LID 
112 REGEMMS THEET 

LONDON, W.1 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. MCCCCXLII, DECEMBER 1935. Vout. OCXX XVIII. 


sCALLYWAG SOLDIERING IN THE SUDAN, 
BY MAJOR H. OC. MAYDON, 
THE GEORGE AND SAM. AN EPIC. BY WESTON MARTYR, 
ADEDOIDS. BY FOREPOINT SEVERN, 
LOVE OF TREES. BY ‘“ WIGWAM,”’ 
GROOT RIVIER, BY CAREL BIRFBY, , 
[. THE RIVER, II. CANNON ISLAND, III. THE FLOOD. IV. HUMAN COURAGE. 
'  (WENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER. 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O., 
THEIR HOPES AND FEARS, BY SHALIMAR, , 


INDEX, ° . 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SuBsCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLAcKwoop’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
PosT MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFrFicr, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 





DAWSON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


SPECIMEN ANNUAL RATES: 


BRITISH 


Times Weekly Edition .. 
Punch 
British Medical Journal 
Sphere ea 
Tatler 
Engineering 
Britannia & Eve.. 
_ Blackwood’s Magazine 
_ Daily Mirror ns Parts) . 
| Studio... “ 
National Review — 
_ Motor 
Strand Magazine R06 
_ News ofthe World... National Geographic Magazine 
_ Manchester Guardian Weekly 013 Motion Picture Magazine 


FREE—WRITE FOR 
DAWSON’S LITTLE RED BOOK 
Over 5,000 Rates 128 Pages 


WM. DAWSON @ SONS, LTD. 


CANNON HOUSE, PILGRIM ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 


th 
n 


AMERICAN 


Ladies’ Home Journal .. 
Life a 

Saturday Evening Post. 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scientific American 
Cosmopolitan ... 
North American Review 
Literary Digest .. 
Collier’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Engineering News Record 
Atlantic Monthly 

Radio World 

New Outlook 
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Printed in Great Britain 
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BLACKWOOD’S ADVERTISER. 

















A NEW sever weil 


for the large and small investor alike 
spread over 


150 FIRST-CLASS BRITISH SECURITIES 


For the first time in the history of Fixed Trusts there is available 
to the investor an opportunity to participate in 150 first-class 
companies, spread throughout the industry of the British Empire. 
Every British Empire Comprehensive Fixed Trust Certificate 
provides an interest in each of the companies, which have been 
carefully selected and whose combined nett assets amount to 
£1,884,500,000, with reserves of £248,600,000. 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 
Commencing 15th 3 15th March 1936 


APPROXIMATE YIELD AT THE PRICE OF 21/6 


5]. 


BASED ON LAST YEAR’S CASH DISTRIBUTIONS ALONE 





The Securities underlying the Certificates are distributed as under: 





Iron, Coal, Steel, Base Metals - 11°4% ny and Electric Co. . ° - 83% 
Shops, Stores, Catering, etc. . « 10°3% Oil. 2'5% 
Brewers, Distillers, Tobacco, etc. . 6°2% Foodstuffs and House hold Utilities 86% 
Financial Trusts, etc. . 4°4% Textiles . - 3°4% 
, Motors Aviation, Shipping . 7°0% Gold Mining . ‘. ° - 85% 
Newspaper, ewsprint, ‘ete. . 4°8% Proprietary Articles ; ‘ ~~ 88% 
Rubber, Tea,Cotton . ; ‘ 11% Cinemas < = ° «. @2% 
Building and Allied Trades : - T°9% Miscellaneous . ‘ . - 99% 
oO 

100°0 2 


TRUSTEES: LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


British Empire Comprehensive Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
bought or sold through any Bank or Stockbroker. Sums from 
£25 upwards may be invested. The management undertake to 
repurchase any Certificates offered to them at not less than the 
actual price which could be realised by a sale on the London 
Stock Exchange of the underlying securities, less the usual 
Stock Exchange charges. 

Share bonuses will be added to Capital. Last year they 
amounted to over 2 %. 

Full descriptive literature may be obtained from any Bank or Stockbroker, 


or from the Managers, FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 
160 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Comprehensive Fixed Trust Certificates 







































































Missed opportunities are to-morrow’s regrets. 
To-day Life Assurance affords an exceptional 
opportunity to secure the future protection and 
welfare of yourself and your dependants 


Grasp the opportunity by taking out a Life 
Assurance Policy to-day 


THE STANDARD LIFE! 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1825 
P.14 Cut out this coupon and mailto .. . & 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. I 
George Street, EDINBURGH 


Without obligation please send me particulars and illustrative quotation 
for a Life Assurance Policy. 





* At death. At the end of........................ years or at death, if previous. 
%* (Strike out words not required). 
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AGE NEXT BIRTHDAY 
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Wine Merchants i? 
‘Appointment to H 

THE KING and H.R.H, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








Wine’ 
per doz. 
LBION ” Golden Oloroso . 60/- 
ALBION Nut Brown . 66/- 


CHAMPAGNE 


“MELNOTTE ” 1921 Vintage 
126/- per dozen 


Slagle bottles at per doz. rate. 
A case containing 3 or more 
bottles forwarded carr. paid. 


HAVANANEWANAVETA TATA TEE EAIEa eee ALAN 


Wines J 


PORT 
r dcz. 
“Clue. ’ Full Body . + §2/- 
“EMPRESS” Old Wine of 
vintage character . 86/- 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ROYAL VAT” _ 12/6 per boitle 
“COMMEMORATION VAT” 2=0 


(Pre-war strength) 16/6 per bottle 








FULL LIST OF WINES, SPIRITS 
AND CIGARS ON APPLICATION. 








: HEDGES « BUTLER-» 


N iss REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. Branches: Brighton & Bournemouth, 
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The Standard Work on Military Tactics 
Reprinted 
In Response to Continued Demand 


Siieeneemememes 
ene a 


THE 


| OPERATIONS OF WAR 


EXPLAINED anp ILLUSTRATED 


BY 


GENERAL SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


New Edition, Revised by 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, k.c.B. 
4to. Wsth Maps and Plans. 30s. net 


Second Impression 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EpINBuRGH AND LONDON 



































William Blackwood && 


Autumn Announcements 
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Green Havoc 
Sn the Lands of the Caribbean 
By C. W. WARDLAW. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
It is seldom that a commonplace and familiar object like the banana 


has the distinction of being made the central theme of a book. But, on 
closer inspection, the assumed familiarity not infrequently is found to be 





CREEN Yul Wide 


\ CW. Waroiaw\\ 


With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 




















year the countless millions of bananas consumed in distant American and 


European cities. 


But the book is not all bananas! The author has been keenly observant 
of many things: surprises lurk in every chapter. In short, the reader may 
safely anticipate a curious and lively impression of travel experience and 
personal philosophy which will not readily be repeated. 


—_ 
a 


unsubstantial and covers, in fact, a 
wealth of hidden but fascinating 
truth. ‘Green Havoc’ is an w- 
usual book, written by one who 
enjoyed what can only be regarded 
as unique opportunities. In direct, 
companionable language, the author, 
a British scientist, tells of his travels 
in the West Indies, Central and 
South America ; with simple realism 
and a strong bias towards the 
truth, he records the everyday lives 
and labours of little-known pioneers 
of the tropical jungle and swamp, 
and describes how giant rain-forests, 
rich in their heritage of exotic life, 
have disappeared so that orderly 
plantations, square miles on end, 
may provide at all seasons of the 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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Knights Grvrant of Papua 


By LEWIS LETT. 





WitH INTRODUCTION BY SIR HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF PAPUA. 


With Map and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The history of British Colonial expansion contains no record which can 

ass this enthralling narrative of survey and hazard among the neolithic 
savages of British New Guinea. 

Mr Lett has a remarkable facility of graphic description, and his account 
of the exploration and pacification of Papua by the patrols of the survey 
form a collection of thrilling episodes in a strange country, more full of 
contradictions than any other corner 
of the earth; lavish in its promise, ee 
unrivalled in the variety of its pos- yest 
sibilities, yet miserly in the manner 
in which it withholds all material 
rewards. At all times the patrols 
were subordinate to the general idea 
of tendering the hand of peace to a 
people only removed by a single 
generation from utter savagery— 
the headhunters of yesterday—yet 
these stirring pages reveal that the 
sinister influence of the past is still 
abroad in the island, and that 
lurking in the shadows of marsh 
and jungle the quietness murmurs 
with an echo of cannibal orgies. 

The volume forms a comprehensive record of British administration and 
also pays a high tribute to the courage and initiative of our Empire pioneers. 








“The author writes as a civilian with twenty-five years’ experience of 
the territory, and he has brought to his task a temperate admiration for the 
actors, a judicious sense of historical selection and no little literary skill. 
His book is a series of stirring narratives told with impressive restraint.””— 
The Times. 

“Vivid and exciting in the extreme ; it is some time, in fact, since we 
read a book of this kind so ably put together, so full of information, so liberal 
in spirit, and so attractive to the general reader. It is a fit tribute to a 
notable work of colonisation, in which the ‘ punitive expedition ’ is unknown 
and the native’s self-respect, virility, and will to live are strictly preserved.” 
—Morning Post. 


A prospectus of this outstanding publication is available on 
application to your bookseller. 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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Sity Years in the East 


By Sir WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The author steps straight into history with his earliest recollection that 
of the Indian Mutiny, when he and his mother fled to the hills while his 
father served at the siege of Delhi. Growing up in Indian surroundings 
which have now vanished, he graduated through the Indian Irrigation 
Department to what was, in other lands, to be in the end his life’s mogt 
remarkable work. An undertaking with which his name will always be 
associated was the planning and construction of the Assouan Dam, which, 
ensuring water at all seasons to Lower Egypt, has made ‘ Wilguks’ a name 





more familiar to the fellahin than that of Cheops or Cleopatra. An even 
vaster undertaking was his plan for restoring the ruined glories and riches 
of the land of Babylon and Nineveh, in the Irak Irrigation Scheme which, 
since the War, he planned to an estimated cost of over {26 millions. Between 
these two dates, his was a life packed from end to end with activities which 
have left their lasting mark on the Empire ; and yet, no man more simple, 
more unobtrusive, than he. ‘* He was a straight man, a good man, a great 
man, and a humble one.’’ It is not too much to say that every word of this, 
his apologist’s famous epitaph, comes to life in this simple, straightforward, 
and eminently readable story of his eighty years of vigorous life. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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tll 
By R. O. PEARSE. 


With Illustrations and Map. Short Demy. 12s. 6d. net. 


The sub-title, ‘Ten Thousand Miles by Road and Lake through East 
and Central Africa,’ partly explains this book; but the author seems to 

t far more than that into his four months’ tour from Natal, He gives 
yivid descriptions of the countries through which he and his wife drive ; 
delightful accounts of wayside friendships; many useful observations for 
those who would follow in his footsteps; shrewd remarks on local politics 
and educational schemes—written while fresh in his memory. All this, 
and the manner in which they overcame their many and varied difficulties, 
combine to make a most interesting book. It is beautifully illustrated from 


the author’s camera. 
Stalking 
Sn Scotland and Tlew Zealand 


By LORD LATYMER. 
Author of ‘Chances and Changes.’ 


With Illustrations and Maps. Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


Lord Latymer writes about a subject which he loves, and on which he 
isan authority. He tells of his stalking experiences in Scotland and New 
Zealand in a straightforward, delightful way. Consciously, and by the 
recording of his own example, he gives the very best advice to both tyro and 
experienced stalker. This is undoubtedly a book which should be on the 
shelves of every true sportsman. 





‘““Charmingly written, and there is no stalker, however much he knows 
—and even reviewers are not omniscient—who will not only find entertain- 
ment here but also instruction. . . . One of the two or three best sporting 
books I have read this year.”’—Field. 

“A book that will be found both edifying and stimulating.” —Scotsman. 


A Little Book of Weue 
By A. C. S. SCRIMGEOUR. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A collection of original poems, and free translations and adaptations 
from the,French. The author has a refreshingly whimsical turn of mind, 
and his translations are masterly, particularly those into which he has 
breathed the language of the immortal Burns. 








37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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Mingled Yawn 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. HENpry). 





————_____ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Shalimar ”’ is the foremost writer of Sea Stories now living. 


This volume contains nine of his best stories and forms a collection of 
tales which will be read with sustained interest by all lovers of adventure 
on the high seas. ‘‘ Shalimar’s”’ stories always ring true, and the perils of 
adventure on the face of the waters as described by the wizardry of his pen 
convey vividly the grit and heroism of British seamanship in the days of 
sail and steam. 


“* Excellent tales.’”’-—Birmingham Post. 

“‘ A book making a powerful appeal to all who love the literature of the 
sea.”’—Edinburgh Evening News. 

“Grim and thrilling narrative. . . . The beauty of ‘ Shalimar’s’ work 
is that while it reveals so remarkable a narrative gift, it is the product of 
wide experience. It is, in short, authentic.”—Liverpool Post. 


The Wherefore o' the Why 
And Other Stories 


By HELEN GRAHAM. 


With Illustrations.' Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lady Helen Graham has the ability to make her characters live. This 
volume, written round the ordinary affairs of a Scottish village, is chock-full 
of humour, pathos, and charm, and the dialogue is sheer poetry. The value 
of the book is enhanced by the author’s excellent line sketches. 


““ Pedenknowe, a West Country village, is the background of the dozen 
sketches in which Lady Helen Graham portrays in a kindly fashion the 
traits and foibles of its inhabitants. With a keen sense of humour and a 
feeling for the pathos in life, she at once captures the reader’s interest. . . . 
It is a pleasant volume, adorned by good line drawings by the author.’— 
Scotsman. 

“Tn the true ‘ Thrums’ tradition we find both humour and humanity 
among our new friends. There are characters and situations in Pedenknowe 
which are of the stuff of Cranford or Our Village.’”’—Guardian. 

‘‘A humour which is all the more irresistible because of its restraint.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 
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Tyrol Sketches 


By OLGA WATKINS. 


Née BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


ix 
oo 





Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Delightful sketches of life and incident amidst the natural beauty of 
the Austrian Tyrol. It is all about “ people,” and what charming people 
they are! The author portrays humour, drama and tenderness with an 
ability which should assure this entrancing volume the welcome it deserves. 


The Gen Brigade 


By JAMES LORIMER. 


Author of ‘ The Fortune of the Sands,’ ‘ The Red Sergeant.’ 
‘Sons of a Day.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Green Brigade was one of the Scottish Regiments that fought so 
gallantly under Gustavus Adolphus. From it is derived the Royal Scots, 
to whose Colonel-in-Chief, the Princess Royal, the author has been graciously 
permitted to dedicate his book. 

Round the historic events in which the regiment was concerned, Mr 
Lorimer has composed a stirring Romance, worthy successor to ‘ The Red 
Sergeant ’ and ‘ The Fortune of the Sands.’ 


“An admirable tale . . . and a first-rate piece of work.”—Birmingham 


Post. 
“ Excellent historical romance.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Gn Essay in Sutouvetation 


By S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc., M.A. 


Author of ‘Elements of Psychology,’ ‘ An Introductory 
Text-book of Logic,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This new work by a distinguished thinker aims at being both useful 
to the student and interesting to the general reader. It is written from a 
purely historical point of view and free from any propagandist intention. 
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NEW POPULAR EDITIONS. 


Grown 8vo. 323s. Gd. net. 


592 pages. The Singer Passes 


4 : J 592 pages 
By MAUD DIVER. 
“A literary achievement. . . . Full of beautiful descriptive writing; 


scenes of alluring loveliness in Northern India, Kashmir, the spurs of the 
Himalayas and elsewhere—fine poetical pictures in words.’’—Bournemouth 
Daily Echo. 


Sons of the Forge 


By H. M. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ ‘Golden Lads,’ ‘ Domenico.’ 


Although this picturesque story is a sequel to that magnificent historical 
novel, ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ it is a self-contained work, satisfactory in itself 
to a reader unfamiliar with its predecessor. Its scene is laid in Scotland 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, and the action takes place 
variously on the Borders, in Edinburgh, and about an old Highland Castle. 
Scenery and atmosphere are realised with all Miss Anderson’s usual effortless 
skill, and the plot has a strongly dramatic interest which makes it difficult 
to put the book down unfinished. 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 
Author of ‘White Masters,’ &c. 


“‘T have nothing but praise for the fidelity, the skill, and the drama 
which Mr Jordan has put into this book.’”—Crcit RoBERTs. 
os Ae novel of the sea which puts before you a great character.”—Daily 
ail, 
“‘ This is a fine story and an unusual one . . . engrossing on every page.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 
‘ “* A tale convincingly told and full of the real feeling of life.” —Birmingham 
ost, 
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Just Published. 


The Ftigh Tons of Black Mount 


By THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Tue re-issue of this delightful volume will enable the present generation 
to read what has been justly termed a gem of charming writing. Its de- 
scriptive wealth is indeed worthy of the splendour of the Scottish mountains 
and the sports of their domain. So realistic is the writing that the reader 
seems to be up among the rugged hills, breathing their tonic airs, and finding 
a rare inspiration in the glorious surroundings of Scotland’s ever-famous 
mountains and moors, This volume will indeed be a revelation to many. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Just Published. Fifth Impression, 
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Perlume from Provence 


By THE HonouraBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


Profusely illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. SHEPARD, the famous ‘ Punch’ artist. 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
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In this delightful volume Lady Fortescue conveys to the 
reader the rare qualities of this bewitching country and its 
inhabitants: she has caught the genius loci and inspired her 
pages with the distilled essence of her own kindly wit and 
wisdom. She surrounds with charm the many experiences 
that come to one who sets up house in a foreign but friendly 
land. Mr Shepard’s inimitable drawings complete the picture. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Just Published. Fifth Impression. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 








C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS in the NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY. 
—‘T shall be greatly surprised if the book isn’t a best seller; and I 
shall not be astonished if it is recognised as a worthy rival to ‘San 
Michele.’ I can see nothing to prevent her book being an enormous 
success, and I confidently recommend it in advance.” 


THE TIMES.—“ Lady Fortescue and her late husband, the his- 
torian of the British Army, set up house a few years ago somewhere 
on the mountain slopes above Nice. ... Lady Fortescue gives a 
delightful picture of their existence . . . and the idyll returns to its 
own with the fruit and flower harvest—orange blossom, roses, jes- 
samine, olives, and grapes, and with the fétes, for which a pleasing 
excuse is always found. . . . Mr Shepard’s drawings are as good fun 
as the text.” 


PUNCH.—“ Even for one who has never set foot in Provence Lady 
Fortescue’s book justifies its name; it brings to its readers not only 
Perfume from Provence, but flowers, sunshine, laughter, and the 
acquaintance of a handful of delightful folk. ... It is all recorded 
with joy in lovely things and in funny ones, and the gayest humour 
of the kind which seems to prove that laughter and tears are opposite 
sides of the same circle; and that, as Mr Punch knows well, is often 
humour at its best.” 


THE TATLER.—“TI have rarely felt the sunshine more in any 
narrative. .. . the whole of the book has a charm which is in- 
describable. Always we are interested and amused. It is the kind of 
book which you will love so much that you will want to keep it always 
within reach. ... The drawings by E. H. Shepard complete the 
enchanting picture.” 


THE OBSERVER.—“ A more agreeable book in its zest, ite sim- 
plicity, its deeps of feeling, and its vividness in talk and picture would 
be hard to come by. . . . It is all here, that life lived so sweetly and 
so sanely near the soil. And it is Lady Fortescue’s greatest charm as 
a writer that, though contemplation is there to cast its leafy shadow, 
her chronicle runs like a brook in the sunshine, sparkling and clear in 
its tempo as in its temper. The harsher things are never said because 
there is a reconciling spirit at work. . . . What emerges from this 
book, finally and fundamentally, is not its laughter, though this is 
crisp and wise, but a gentle tolerant philosophy.” 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift. 





Just Published. 


xiv 


Over half a million copies of Neil Munro's Books have been 





sold in the British Empire. 





The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Neil Munio 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 


The popularity of Neil Munro as a writer of 
Scottish Romance and as one who weaved 
stirring tales with the artistry of a master has 
justified the issue of this new “ Inveraray” 
edition of his works. The nine uniform volumes 
are a worthy memorial of the author’s art, 
and should form a possession which will be 
highly valued by discriminating book buyers, 
and especially those who have already made 
the acquaintance of the premier Scottish novelist 
of our own times. 





These volumes, apart from their intrinsic appeal, are models 





of clearness of type and excellence of format, and 





exceptional value at 3s. Gd. per volume. 
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Crown 8vo0. 3s. 6d. net each Volume. 


List of Volumes in the Inveraray Edition. 





JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 
THE NEW ROAD. DOOM CASTLE. 
THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. 
JAUNTY JOCK. In One Volume. — 


AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. 


Each Volume sold separately. 





SCOTLAND has many reasons to be proud of Neil Munro. He has 
carried on into the twentieth century the traditions of Scott, of Galt, 
and of Stevenson, and throughout his life remained unswervingly 
faithful to his original inspirations and to his native country... . 
Neil Munro was the first to combine Highland blood and upbringing 
and a knowledge of Gaelic with creative imagination and a perfect 
mastery of English.—GLasGow HERALD. 





Set of nine volumes complete in box, 
31s. Gd. net, 
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“‘A jolly book, a funny book, an exciting book, an audacious 
and irritating book—in short, a rare good book.'’—Sheffeld Telegraph 





Just Published, 
TJ - A wa 
Lamp- in Spain 
By MATT MARSHALL. aim 
Author of ‘ The Travels of Tramp-Royal ’ and ‘ Tramp-Royal on the Toby.’ A 
an 
nece 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. on 
€ . os 
* Will awaken many a memory in those who know Spain, and in those ) 
who do not it can hardly fail to arouse a desire to visit the country.”— § go 
Sunday Times. 
“Well worth reading, its racy descriptions, its appreciation of the beauties 
of the land and its wonderful buildings, give an excellent visual idea of 
Spain.” —Oban Times. 
_ “Those who have not already made the acquaintance of Matt Marshall 
in his Tramp-Royal books don’t know what they have missed. His books 
of life on the open road are a sheer delight, and his latest one is as good as 
any.” —Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
m 
t 
Just Published. t 
v 


Dark Folk ! 
Und Other Poems 


By FRANCIS CAREY SLATER. 
Author of ‘ Calls Across the Sea,’ ‘ Settlers and Sunbirds,’ &c., &c. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr Carey Slater has a sensitive and original choice of words and sense 
of rhythm, and he leaves in the mind some unforgettable pictures.” —The 
Morning Post. 

‘Rich in imagery, vivid and virile, and evidences intimate knowledge 
of the native character.’””—Aberdeen Press and J ournal. 

‘“‘A remarkable achievement.”—South Africa. 

- “Virile pictures of the South African landscape.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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Just Published. 
nciong Che Baird Lecture for 1934 


7 Post-Exilic Judaism 


By ADAM C. WELCH, D.D., 


‘ERITUS PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AND OLD TESTAMENT, EDINBURGH. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The title of this volume has been chosen in order at once to define its 
aim and to mark its limitation. Its leading purpose is to trace the character 
of the new polity which was constituted by the men who rebuilt the temple 
and restored the cult at Jerusalem. In order to discover this, it has been 
necessary to submit the documents which bear on the period to a fresh 
examination, to seek to determine their relative dates, and thus to explore 
the factors which contributed to the development of the new community. 





hose “Is marked by the ripe scholarship and originality of thought which 
a would be expected of its distinguished author.”—Church Times. 

“a Just Published. 

a | Those Greenland Days. 1930-31 
Yr By MARTIN LINDSAY. 


With Maps and 36 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 5s. net. 

“A book that should act as a tonic to national pride. Grit and deter- 
mination, qualities which some maintain are lacking in the young men of 
to-day, are evident in every chapter of ‘ Those Greenland Days,’ which tells 
the story of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition of 1930-31, and tells it 
well.” —Field. 

“One of the most enthrallingly interesting and one of the best written 
records of travel and adventure published of late years.”"—Sunday Times. 


Just Published. 


The Best Stow Ever 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


_ The Lunatic is at Large again, and all readers of his earlier adventures 
will want to hear of his latest doings. Mr Mandell-Essington writes a novel ; 
he means it to be a detective story, but in his anxiety to please all his readers 

it becomes a society novel and a sentimental love-story as well. The result 
must be read to be believed. But the doings of the house-party to which 
the Lunatic reads his masterpiece form the real substance of Mr Clouston’s 
new book, and through them the Lunatic, in the capacity of paying guest, 
uncle, author, moralist, and general fairy godfather, wends his fantastic way 
as charmingly as ever. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


By W. S. SWAYNE, 


Sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 


Parsons Pleasure 


With Portrasts. Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net, 


“ A shrewd and wise appreciation of men and things, a hopeful optimism 
which is never afraid to face the facts, and from first to last there is in it no 
single word of harsh judgment, insincerity, or cant.”—Sunday Times, 





Second Impression. 
By Lieut.-CoLonEL R. C. BOND, D.S.O,, 


Kinc’s Own Yorxsuire Licut INFANTRY. 


Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Engrossing narrative . . . recording the first price paid by British 
gallantry.”—Dundee Courier and Advertiser. 

“* A very interesting addition to the literature produced by the experiences 
of British soldiers in German prison camps.”—Glasgow Evening News. 

** An interesting book, as well as a very witty one.””—The Times. 


Second Impression. 


By LiruTt.-CoLonEL ROBERT HENRY ELLIOT, 
M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.S., 


Lats Inp1an Mepicat SERVICE. 


The Myth of the Mystic Gast 


Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Describes most vividly the impression of mystery which the East 
first makes on the Westerner and then describes point by point his own 
stripping off of the mysterious colours . . . deserves to be read for its 
natrative qualities, which recall the early classics of science and observa- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 

“‘ A fascinating book.’’—Saturday Review. 

“An interesting commentary on the ease with which even educated 
people will accept a mysterious explanation for something that they do 
not understand, rather than sift the evidence for some simple explanation.” 
—Medical Press. 
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By THE Hon. SIR JOHN W. FORTESCUE, Lu.p., D.LITT. 


The Last Post 


With tntroduction by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


This appropriately named volume is, as the title indicates, the last work 
of the great historian of the British Army. It contains his Raleigh Lecture 
on ‘The British Soldier and the Empire,’ the Romanes Lecture, ‘ The 
Vicissitudes of Organized Power,’ and masterly biographies of some of the 
more outstanding figures in military history, such as only he could write from 
his unequalled knowledge of the men and the events in which they took part. 
The book is an essential one for the Army Officer and the well-equipped library. 





By ROBERT H. HILL. 


Fales of the Jesters 


Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book secure of a wide popularity. 


“A fascinating gallery of oddities from a little-frequented byway of 
history.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Brightly-written pages, where the fruit of careful historical research is 
offered with so light a touch.” —Oxford Mail. 

“Mr Hill’s theme is a delightfully attractive one for a book and he must 
be congratulated on the skilful manner in which he has handled it.”—The 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


By Captain A. R. EVANS, 
MASTER MARINER, 


The Sailors Way 


With Illustrations. 


Second Impression. 





Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Vivid and absorbing narrative of the days of sail. . . . The real thing, 
a seaman’s plain and honest tale, with the tang of the salt spray in every 
line.”—Daily Mail. 

“The real thing! . . . Pulsates with life as lived under sail. It is a 
convincingly written record of times and types that are fast disappearing.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
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Second Impression. 


09 { 4é 


The Story of the Special Brigade 


By Major-GeneraL C. H. FOULKES, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0,, 


LaTz RoyvaL ENGINEERS AND A.D.C. To THE KING. 


With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 





THis volume reveals for the first time the war-time record of the 
Chemists who worked in secret behind the scenes to achieve and administer 
to the enemy in full measure an improved formula of his own medicine. 
The war-time laboratories produced a form of scientific killing which 
can only be described as one of unspeakable horror and one which, to quote 


Lord Balfour, ‘ will shake the confidence of mankind in the sanctity of 
treaties for years to come.” 


“No alarmist and imaginative prophecy concerning the use of poison 
gas in the future is nearly so disquieting as this sober, authoritative account 
of the horrors devised during the war, and the terrible weapons that remained 
in reserve—and that can be brought into play at short notice.’’—Daily Mail. 

“, .. 4S so absorbing that few readers, one thinks, will leave it 
unfinished.”——-Times Literary Supplement. 





An itlustrated prospectus of this important volume is 
available on application. 
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Second Impression. 


The first impression was sold. 
out immediately on publication, 


Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 


I Windjammers Hall-Deck 


By SHALIMAR (fF. C. HENDRY). 


AutHor or ‘Arounp THz Horn anp Home Aaaln,’ &c., &c. 


“ A real thriller.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 
“A moving and exciting story. . . . ‘Shalimar’ shows, indeed, very 
notable power. All kinds of readers should enjoy this book.” —Liverpool Post. 


NEW NOTABLE FICTION. 
By WESTON MARTYR and JAMES LORIMER. 








Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 


MT General Cargo 


By WESTON MARTYR. 
AuTHor or ‘Tue Soutuszaman,’ ‘Tue {200 Mittionains’ and 
*Not Witnout Dust anp Hxzat.’ 

“The public look for something good from Weston Martyr, and in ‘A 
General Cargo’ they will not be disappointed, for it is three hundred and 
fifteen pages of unalloyed delight. Each of the eleven excellent short stories 
which the book contains bears the imprint of the accomplished man of 
action; each is polished on every facet, yet retaining its rude compelling 
vigour.” —The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(1 Romance of Moray) 


By JAMES LORIMER. 


Autor or ‘THz Rep Szrcrant,’ ‘Sons or a Day.’ 


‘ Alive and thrilling with the spirit of romance.” —The Scotsman. 

‘Mr Lorimer writes with charm and distinction. . . . You can, hardly 
fail to find the narrative interesting.”"—Liverpool Post. 

“Vividly real.”—The British Weekly. 

“Scots romance with the substance and colour of the best work of 
R. L. Stevenson and Neil Munro.” —Dundee Courier and Advertiser. 
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The Jungle Tide. 
By JOHN STILL. 
Popular Edition. Third Impression. Frontispiece. 35. 6d. ne. 


“It is a fine piece of literature. . . . Nothing that can be said can cop. 
vey a proper sense of the distinguished prose in which it is written or of its 
content of thought.”—Scots Observer. 


“ One of the most original and genuine books of descriptive travel written 
for a long time.”’—Spectator. 


The Southseaman. 


Life-Story of a Schooner. 
By WESTON MARTYR. 
Popular Edition. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘The finest yarn on yachting that has appeared in this country,”— 
Irish Times. 


Short Demy 8vo. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. neé. 


Author and Curator. 


By THe Hon. Sir JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.O.; D.Litr., Oxrorp; Hon. LL.D., EpinsurcH; Hon. FEzLtow, 
TriInITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Author of ‘THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY,’ &c. 


Royal LIBRARIAN, WINDSOR CASTLE, 1905-26. 


“His ultimate book—one to be read, and kept, and read again,.”— 
HENRY WILLIAMSON in the Sunday Times. 
“A charming book, the record of a fine scholar and sportsman... . 


Sir John’s work was arduous, but, as he clearly conveys, fascinating.” — 
Datly Mail. 


By the same Author. 


Following the Drum. 


Short Demy. Second Impression. §8s. 6d. ne. 


“‘ Any one of these papers will give the idle a pleasant half-hour before 
the fire, but none of them will fail to teach the curiously minded or the 
student something new.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 

“In this delightful book the historian of the British Army, making use 
of little-known contemporary documents, gives us vivid descriptions of 
military life in various times and climes.”—Morning Post. 
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Voyage and Discovery. 
By CONOR O BRIEN. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 
KATHARINE CLAUSEN. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“You call at Iviza for a night and stay there a year. . . . The story 
of his discovery, which is told with zest, humour, and a gift for description, 
makes the most interesting travel-book I have read for a long time. The 
illustrations are charming, and they really do illustrate.”—E. B. O. in the 


Morning Post. 


Climbs and SKi Runs. 


By F. S. SMYTHE, 


Popular Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most exciting mountaineering books ever published.’”’— 
Week-End Review. 

“A vigorous writer of first-rate descriptive powers. His book, superbly 
illustrated, should endure as a mountaineering classic.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


EDITED By THE Rev. JAMES T. COX, D.D., 


Jomr Senror CLERK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Second Impression, Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


Practice and Procedure 


in 
The Church of Scotland. 


“A full, authoritative and valuable statement of the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Church of Scotland.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“An invaluable service has been rendered to the Church of Scotland 


by the production of this volume. . . . A work that every minister and con- 
gtegational official must possess—it is indispensable.’”"—The Aberdeen Press 
and Journal. 


“A book of remarkable thoroughness, which will stand four-square to 
all the winds of criticism that may blow upon it. . . . Extraordinarily 
comprehensive.” —Life and Work. 
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Shalimar" is the foremost writer of sea stories 
now living. 


Second Large Impression. 


From all the Seas. 
By SHALIMAR (F. C. HEnpry). 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


** SHALIMAR is a literary artist as well as a seafarer.’’—Scoteman. 

“It is no momentary excitement which makes me say that some of the 
stories in ‘ From All the Seas,’ by Captain F. C. Hendry (Shalimar), are among 
the best that have been written in our time. I thought so when I came across 
them at intervals some time ago in ‘ Blackwood’s,’ and I am the more certain 
of it now that I have had the pleasure of meeting them again under one cover. 
The second story in particular, ‘’Eroes,’ is (except for the title) quite as good as 
the best Kipling ever wrote: and this is true also of its predecessor, ‘ Through 
the Gap,’ and of ‘ Almost an Ocean Mystery.’ I am not saying that Captain 
Hendry is another Kipling, for he does not aspire to the variety of theme and 
treatment of that genius, but in his own line I know no superior to him. The 
publishers, by offering the volume at half-a-crown cheaper than most of its com- 
petitors, add an inducement to its purchase.” 

—C. E. BrcHHOFER ROBERTS in The New English Weekly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Around the Horn and 
Home Again. 


38. 6d. net. 


** Among the best of its kind. . . . Mr Hendry has a gift for recording an 
occurrence at its full value.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“An epic voyage made round the Horn towards the end of last century, 
when westerly winds were raising huge seas against the outward-bound ship, 
and the rate of progress was barely twenty miles in a week. Here we get a picture 
of bitter reality—a ship continually awash like a half-tide rock, manned by 
an utterly beaten and exhausted crew. This and the other tales in the book 
are... stamped all over with the hall-mark of absolute veracity.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


The Yomah—and After. 


38. 6d. net. 


**The story reveals a first-hand knowledge of sea and ships. .. . 
difficult to avoid a comparison with Conrad.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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; Cs ee ever—the best value for money that over 1935 


was given.’’—A Subscriber. 
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MAGAZINE. 


Contents for Weeember 1935. 


SCALLYWAG SOLDIERING IN 


THE SUDAN. 
By Major H. C. Maydon. 


THE GEORGE AND SAM. 
AN EPIC. By Weston Martyr. 


ADEDOIDS. By Forepoint Severn. 





LOVE OF TREES. By “Wigwam.” 


GROOT RIVIER. By Carel Birkby. 


I. The River. II. Cannon Island. 
Ill, The Flood. IV. Haman Courage. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER. 


By Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Butler, 
D.8.0. 


THEIR HOPES AND FEARS. 
By Shalimar. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 GEORGE STREET, 


EDINBURGH; AND 


387 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


PRICE 2/6 



























by the NEW 


“ STRATHMORE” 


23,500 tots. 
Leave the chilly winter days for the sunshine of southern 
seas in the great new P & O liner ‘‘Strathmore.” Good 
food, comfortable rooms and cabins, and spacious decks 
for rest and games combine with the carefully planned 
itineraries to make sure of a thoroughly enjoyable and 


interesting voyage. 
December 21 to January 10. 


From London to Madeira, Santa Cruz de la Palma, 


Freetown (Sierra Leone), Las Palmas, Casablanca and 
Cadiz. 


20 days Fares from 35 gns. 


January || to February 10 


From London to Madeira, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Santa Cruz de la Palma and Casablanca. 


30 days Fares from 50 gns. 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 


A Winter Tour by the 


“VICEROY OF INDIA” 


20,000 tons 
From London, December 28 to Bombay, 


Ceylon and the East Indies, returning 
March 9. First Class only. 


Fares from £135 


Full particulars and illustrated booklets from 
P & O HOUSE 


14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.I. 
130, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
or local Agents. 


Ginter Cruises 
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W. LTD. WOOLLEN 
BILL, e9 SPECIALISTS” 
Schedule of our general stock of all BRITISH pure. wool | 


cloths as distributed among discriminating people for over. 
half a century; wholesale and retail, to all parts of the world.” 


Psi sihiiannnstieinsencniitasienestniaaliblas 
a HOMESPUNS & TWEEDS e TRIBE) 


for comery wear, travel, and sport. 
Suit or drene length averages 40/- to on 


a) | CHEVIOTS (ScoTcH) 


for warm, heavy suitings, and overcoats, 
‘. Length:averages 30/- to 45/- 














hen || TWEEDS (IRISH & SCOTCH) 

Good for useful hard-wearing suits ; different weights. 
“7 Suit length ‘averages 27/6 to 42/- 
inn 





e and FLANNEL-TWEEDS (WELSH) 


for light, porous summer, and colonial, wear. 
Suit or drome length averages 25/- to 35/- 


mt i WORSTEDS & SERGES (ENGLISH) 


| for amass -_ professional wear; all. weights. 
































gins. Suit length averages 35/- to 60/- 
ados, for fine light tropical suitings. 
Suit or dress length averages 30/- to 50/- 
gns. 
(ENGLISH 
SAXONIES & ANGOLAS Sscorcn 
for ‘general summer wear. 
Suit length averages 35/- to 55/- 
” ae she 
A An abundant stock of all these- reliable cloths for men and women at close 
) tons rates canbe inspected at the WAREHOUSE below, or Branch—together 
with a vast selection of hand-knitted garments and hosiery from SCOTLAND 
nbay, and IRELAND: also MOTOR and TRAVELLING RUGS, 15/- upwards. 
rnin 
: PATTERNS only to the provinces and abroad. A visit recommended whenever possible. 
(Ff need b: there hve tai oring firms in connection who will do justice to the goods.) 
_| | 31 GT. PORTLAND ST. W.1 
> LON DON 
Branch—93 NEW sein ST. 
T.A.: **SBLFHELP, LONDON.”’ (Founded 1846.) : LANGHAM. 2426 
W.1. 

















| (Bankers—BARCLAY’S Re Ltp., 15 Gt. Portland 4 oes W.1) 

















The Ideal 
Christmas Present 
Ngi’s* 2 aif 


HE Institution’s Scheme of Deferred Assurance for 
Children enables a Parent, Godparent, or Guardian 


to secure an attractive provision for the future of 
a Child at very low cost. 


An annual Premium of £10 secures for a Child 
age 1 next birthday a Whole Life Assurance of 
£1616 to come into force at age 21, with valuable 
options of endowment or education fees. 


Write for Booklet entitled ‘‘The Children” 
The Scottish Provident Institution 


Heap Orrice: 6 St Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Founded in 1837 - =- = Funds exceed £23,600,000 











